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PREFACE. 


Comparative Grammar treats of several languages in 
conjunction. It explains what has become obscure in 
one by that which remains intelligible in others. It is 
thus enabled to trace the origin of grammatical forms, 
and to illustrate the nature of language itself more 
fully and satisfactorily than could be done by the in- 
vestigation of any -one language separately. 

Lord Bacon judged that to be the noblest form of 
grammar* which should compare the properties of many 
tongues, 6 both learned and vulgar/ and so attain to a 
perfect system — as Apelles shaped his Venus, not ac- 
cording to one model, but from the separate beauties 
of many individuals. m 

No linguist, however, appeared for centuries to carry 
out this/idea. Little was done until the discovery and 
study CK Sanskrit literature gave the impulse and sup* 
plied the materials for those works upon the subject 
which have appeared in Germany during the last thirty 
years. 


* ‘ Nobilissima grammatics© species/ 
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The* results of this study are already considerable. 
The resources of language have been ippli^d to the 
elucidation of Boman history,* and # have established 
some important facts which escaped the penetration 
even of Niebuhr. The same means may reasonably be 
expected to place in a much clearer light the early 
social condition of many of the nations of antiquity. 

It is also obvious that what makes language itself 
more intelligible will render important service in philo- 
sophical and ethical enquiries. 

But it is in the acquisition and teaching of lan- 
guages that Comparative Grammar will be found most 
extensively useful. It has been already applied to the 
Greek and Latin grammars ; and it will not long be 
possible for anyone to teach them satisfactorily who 
has not at least made himself familiar with its leading- 
principles. 

An acquaintance with Comparative Grammar will be 
equally serviceable to the learner. Hitherto he has had 
to learn by rote what 'was never explained. He was 
told, for instance, that hafyes and . habetis are the sin- 
gula^and plural of the same word, without ^being able 
to see how the one was derived from the other. He 
had to learn by heart several hundred equally unintel- 
ligible symbols, as mysterious to him as the J Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. No doubt a great part of the reproach 
■which has fallen upon the study of languages, as being 
a mere exercise of memory, is the consequence of so* 


See Mommsen’s Romische Geschichte . 
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many dead forms having to be learnt. As soon .as life 
is imparted *to them by proper explanation* . the study 
of languages will be found to promote a more healthy 
development of the entire mental constitution than any 
other study. Many a youth* who* under the old system* 
was glad to give up his Latin in exchange for the phy- 
sical sciences, or was content to be behind others in a 
matter which he deemed to depend only upon memory* 
will then see that his judgment is called into exercise* 
and will feel as much pleasure in the study of languages 
as in that of geology or chemistry. 

It is* therefore, not only important that the teacher 
should master this subject, but desirable also that its 
leading features should be made known to boys in the 
early part of their studies. 

The works hitherto published are too extensive for 
general use* and one in a smaller compass appeared to 
be wanting-. 

^ * 

In the following pages I have attempted little more 

than to put into a popular form what has been already 
established, and thus to meet the wants of those to 
whom the profounder and more voluminous works^upon 
the subject are inaccessible. The materials have been 
in a^great measure derived from the masterly Ver- 
gleitkende Grammatik of Prof. Franz Bopp, to whom 
I desire to make theifullest acknowledgment here* as it 
would have too much broken the continuity of the work 
to state in every case how far his views have or have not 
been adopted. I have never differed from him without 
hesitation ; and when his reasons have not appeared to 
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me to be- conclusive, if no better solution offered itself, 
I have stated hjs views, and have added bis name as 
an authority. In the words of Monsieur Regnier,* I 
shall be glad if my book helps to* increase the number 
of the readers of his great vTork.’ 

A larger number of languages could not well have 
been included in a work of this compass, and fewer 
would not have sufficed adequately to illustrate the 
principles of Comparative Grammar, and to give the 
subject a practical bearing for the English student. 

I should have been glad to adopt Dr. Lepsius’ ad- 
mirable alphabetical system, but it would have required 
too great a departure from English associations for so 
elementary a treatise. 

The employment of Greek characters seemed un- 
avoidable. In other respects I have endeavoured to 
make the work available for the merely English 

student. 

* 

_ * JDe la Formation des Mots Grecs. 
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I. . INTRODUCTION. 

1. Language is that which, principally distinguishes 
man from the lower orders of creation. It is insepa- 
rable from his mental existence. Thought is internal 
language, and language is external thought. So dis- 
tinguishing a quality of human nature could not fail 
to arrest attention in a reflecting age. Locke and 
Leibnitz recognised its importance in the philosophy 
of the human mind. But it was necessary to em- 
ploy a mode of investigation which was then but 
little understood, before the essential connection and 
true relations of mind and ‘speech could be discovered. 
As the animal economy needed the help of Comparative 
Anatomy for its elucidation* so the Comparison of 
I.' 1 '! • a s alone can explain some of the operations of 
the human mind. # ♦ 

In other respects, also, Comparative Philology was 
long regarded as of great importance. It was looked 
upon as serving not only to promote a more exact ac- 
quaintance with particular languages, but also as deve- 
loping the nature of language itself \ and thus aiding 

B 
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in the solution of the difficult problem of the origin of 
language. 

These and o*ther considerations led to many* isolated 
efforts in this direction at an early period, hut it is only 
in the present century that the subject can be said to 
have assumed the features, and acquired the propor- 
tions of a science. Since then it has had to encounter 
the fate of every new science. It has been magnified 
by extravagant pretensions, and assailed by equally 
extravagant depreciation. Half knowledge on the one 
hand, and utter ignorance on the other, are equally 
prejudicial. But meanwhile a large number of works 
upon the subject have appeared from men of literary 
eminence, composed in a spirit of moderation, and 
bearing evidence of great power and deep research. 
They have placed the science of language upon a secure 
basis, and furnished the materials for its wide and rapid 
extension. 

2. Though an acquaintance with Comparative Gram- 
mar will not do away with all the labour and difficulty 
of acquiring the knowledge of languages, it will, never- 
theless, facilitate their acquisition. Much of the diffi- 
culty to a beginner lies in the strangeness of the forms 
which he meets with in a new language. Whatever 
diminishes this strangeness will proportionately diminish 
the difficulty of learning the language. He who is 
aware, for instance, that in certain cases, German, 
words have s where the corresponding words in English 
have t, will more readily acquire a familiarity with the 
German words was, das , iveiss, from his previous 
acquaintance with the English words, ivhat, that, white , 
than another will who begins his study in ignorance of 
this fact. 

The relation of Comparative Philology to history 
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admits of similar remarks. It has already, thrown' 
much light -upon historical points which were obscure, 
and which, but for the scientific study of language, 
must have remained obscure. Some valuable illustra- 
tions of this may he found in the earlier part of 
Mommsen’s ( Komische Greschichte.’ But it is specially 
in regard to the ante-historical period of human exist- 
ence that the Science of Language promises important 
results. A nation naturally desires to discover its 
origin, but history can trace its course only from the 
time when it had already reached a mature age. Its 
infancy, boyhood, and youth are hidden in a mysterious 
obscurity, or coloured by legendary tales. The Divine 
Becord offers but few hints that could serve to connect 
modern nations with the earliest period ; nor were they 
probably intended to prevent the inquiries of science, 
any more than the narrative of the fourth day’s crea- 
tion was designed to supersede the investigations of 
Astronomy. 

It is not, however, exclusively nor chiefly on account 
of its practical utility that Comparative Philology 
deserves attention. It is worthy of being pursued for 
its own sake. Even in its present stage it shows that 
human language deserves no mean place among the 
objects of nature. It exhibits a growth as wonderful as 
that of the plants which furnish the materials for the 
science of botany, and develops laws as subtle as those 
by which astronomy explains the motions of the planets. 

3 . The great variety of languages is perhaps referable 
to the intimate connection between spirit and speech. 
The characteristics of the one are expressed in the other. 
The human mind is exactly the same, probably, in no two 
individuals. Some peculiarity distinguishes the spiritual 
nature of every member of the human family. This 
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variety is reflected in the outward -expressions of mind. 
In proportion as the intellect is cultivated, the coun- 
tenance assumes a more distinct individuality. * " In the 
higher stages of civilisation no two faces -contain exactly 
the same ‘features, whilst a want of culture tends to 
leave a dead uniformity of expression. 

Upon language, also, the mind impresses its own 
individuality, and hut for artificial restraints against 
multiplication there would be almost as many languages 
as individuals. A thousand distinct languages are said 
to be spoken upon the earth. The number of dialects 
is immensely greater. There are places even in Europe 
where the inhabitants of each hamlet or small district 
speak such different dialects of one language, as to be 
almost unintelligible to each other. The uneducated 
inhabitants of one county in England, in some cases, 
deem the language of the next county strange and 
almost barbarous. The people of Lancashire and those 
of Hampshire, both speaking genuine English, would 
be almost unintelligible to each other. 

This natural tendency to diversity is checked by 
artificial means. The use of written and printed 
characters, the influence of education and social inter- 
course, impart a certain degree of uniformity to the 
speech of the same society, dr town, or nation. 

It is evident that the attempt to form a Comparative 
Grammar of the entire languages of the human race 
would be futile. The materials of those languages, even, 
which have been stereotyped in a classical character 
are not yet in a sufficiently forward state to be all 
embraced in the same work. 

The Indo-European branch of the great family of 
languages contains the most important literature, is the 
most easily accessible, and has, to a great extent, been 
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already examined and classified by eminent men,. both 
of the present and of past generations. , This, division 
includes nearly all the languages spoken in Europe, and 
a large proportion, of those spoken in Asia, west of the 
Granges. Its range has also Jbeen extended in modem 
times by migration. The English, ^French, and Ger- 
man languages are spoken in the principal portion 
of North America, and in isolated parts throughout 
the rest of the world. 

Various terms have been adopted as a collective 
designation of these languages. Amongst them Indo- 
European seems the best adapted for our present pur- 
pose. It is at once intelligible to English readers, and 
sufficiently comprehensive; for until these languages 
were carried abroad by emigration, they were little, if 
at all, spoken either eastward of India or westward of 
Europe, whilst at a very early period they stretched in 
an almost uninterrupted chain from the Ganges to the 
Atlantic. 

This division of languages, however, does not include 
those commonly called Semitic, and a few other 
strangers, of minor importance as far as concerns the 
literature which they possess, or the numbers by whom 
they are spoken, are mix^d among the Indo-European 
family. Thus the Georgian and Turkish in Asia ; the 
Turkish, Hungarian, Finnish, Lappish, and Basque in 
Europe, must be left out of account. Probably further 
investigation will show that some of these are more or 
less intimately related in origin and development* to 
their neighbours. % 

5 . The languages thus remaining under the desig- 
nation Indo-European, are numerous and important. 
They may be conveniently arranged in seven classes, of 
which two belong to Asia and five to Europe. Another 
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arrangement of tliem might be made into three divi- 
sions, the first including five of the above classes, 
distinguished by the oldest grammatical forms, the 
second that which has intermediate ' forms, and the 
third that which has the newest forms. The reason for 
this will appear more fully hereafter. It will be suffi- 
cient at present to mention that in the nouns, 1. jugum , 
e. yoke, ger. jock , the letters g, /c, ch (for kh), distin- 
guish these divisions, and that the same distinction is 
indicated in the verbs, 1. docet, e. teaches , ger. ze\gt, 
by the letters, d, t, z (for ts). 

1. INDIC on Sanskrit. 

<5. In considering the seven classes , we begin with 
the most easterly, and that which also has the most 
ancient literature, i* e. the Sanskrit. It is a language 
which, though possessing voluminous and valuable 
works in prose and verse, has hut recently become 
known to Europe. The Science of Language, as it is 
now pursued, may, indeed, be looked upon as one of 
the result's of the establishment of British dominion 
in India. For British residents. Sir William Jones 
amongst the first, collected a^d brought over the stores 
of ibis ancient literature, which German philologists, 
with profound research and indomitable perseverance, 
have made subservient to the elucidation ofmll the 
sister languages. 

*The modem dialects of Northern India, though of 
the sanje stock, interest us less in the following inquiry. 
The elucidation which we seek will be sufficiently 
supplied by the Sanskrit, under which name, however, 
we include the Vedas , as well as the more recent 
literature specially called Sanskrit. 
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The Vedas are not -only the most ancient literature of 
India^ but are also the oldest expression of thought in 
the Indo-European languages altogether. The late 
Professor H. H. Wilson, reasoning from the later to the 
earlier compositions, supposed the heroic poems in 
Sanskrit to have been wriften about 300 years b.c., 
the laws of Manu three centuries earlier, the prose 
Brahmanas , which elucidate the Vedas, 800 me., 
and the Vedas themselves about 1300, b.c. • This, 
however, can only be looked upon as an approximation 
to the chronology of the whole, for the several parts are 
evidently the work of different authors, and some were 
manifestly composed at a much earlier period than the 
time when the whole were collected and arranged 
together as we now have them. 

The Vedas thus contain a literature older the 
Homeric poems, and, what is more important in a gram- 
matical point of view, it is the literature of a people 
who had migrated a much shorter distance from the 
primitive abode of the race, and undergone much fewer 
political and social changes than the Greeks, the forms 
of whose language, therefore, for this very reason, must 
be much nearer to the primitive type than either the 
Greek or any other branch of the same great family. 

The Vedas consist of four collections, the last being 
more recently made than the other three. Their names 
are: 1^, Rig -Veda ; 2, Yajur- Veda ; 3, Samn- Veda ; 
and 4, Atharva-Veda. Each consists of two divisions, 
i. e. the text, or Mantras , and the commentary^- or 
Brahmanas . The former comprises- principal!}’ sacred 
hymns addressed to various deities. Many of these are 
representatives of natural objects, e.g. Agni (‘fire'), to 
which the first hymn of the Rig- Veda is addressed ; the 
Maruts ( c winds ’), to which the nineteenth is in part 
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addressed* Many are addressed to Inclrcc , who presides 
over the firmament, and sends or withholds the fer- 
tilising shower. The valley of the Indus appears to be 
the locality where these hymns were produced. They 
reflect simple habits of life, and a primitive state of 
society. The sacrifices offered are in general not costly, 
and the blessings implored are principally the material 
advantages of the present life. 

The language of these hymns exhibits a nearer 
approach than any other to the first forms in which 
thought must have been expressed by the Indo-European 
branch of the human family. It serves to clear up 
many points left in obscurity by the fragmentary state 
of other languages, and is an essential element in any 
just appreciation of the questions discussed in Com- 
parative Grammar. 

The classical Sanskrit , however, though of a later 
date, contains a richer literature, and more abundant 
materials for linguistic investigation. The country in 
which it appears to have been first employed as a 
spoken language, and to which, as a spoken language 
in its purity, it was confined, is India. The words 
preserved *by Ctesias, in the time of Artaxerxes- 
Mnemon, show that the influence of the language had 
extended over the south as 'well as the north. The 
people by whom it was employed are probably the same 
race as those who, centuries earlier, sang the^ Veda 
hymn on the banks of the Indus. Everything shows 
tha£ they came from the north-west, and gained posses- 
sion of India by conquest. The simpie mythology which 
they brought with them was soon remodelled under the 
hands of poets and sages, and, probably in part through 
contact with the primitive inhabitants whom they found 
in the country. India thus became the home, and 
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the Sanskrit language the organ, of the Brahman 
religion. 

The literature which is contained in this language 
extends over a considerable space of time. It must 
date its commencement, at least, soon after the invasion 
of the country. The earliest productions have probably 
perished, and it would be some time before the heroic 
deeds of the invaders would be made the ground- work 
of the voluminous epic poems Mahabharata and R&- 
rnayana. It ceased to be a spoken language in conse- 
quence of the popular agitations in behalf of Buddhism, 
and the prominence given to the common dialects in 
opposition to the language of the predominant religion. 
Sanskrit, however, continued to be the language of the 
Brahman religion, of learning, and of poetry. It con- 
tains numerous works in various branches of knowledge 
from the earliest to recent times. 

The utility of this language in our present inquiry 
results from the almost perfect preservation of forms 
which have only a fragmentary and perplexing appear- 
ance in modern languages. The English word came, 
for example, is used by us as a past tense, * although 
nothing in its letters indicates past time, unless it be a 
instead of the o, of the present come . This, however, 
is not felt to be a tense-sign at all, for it occurs in just 
the reversS way in the present break , as compared with 
broke . JSTor is there any termination to the word came, 
except in the almost obsolete second person singular 
earnest , to show what person and how many persons 
came, whilst in Sanskrit a corresponding word not only 
indicates the tense, but has no less than nine different 
endings, to show whether it applies to the first, second, 
or third person, and whether it includes only one or 
two or more individuals. The enigmatical second 
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person singular, earnest , is explained by one of them. 
Again, the same language has eight different endings 
for as many cases of a noun. One of them presents the 
form out of which the English possessive ’s has come. 
This termination thus appears to be the remains of a 
form older than the English language itself, and not to 
have come from adding his to a noun, and then con- 
tracting these together as some have assumed ; thus 
taking ‘ queen’s own ’ to be for c queen his own,’ and 
‘ men’s ideas’ for ‘men his ideas.’ That such expres- 
sions occur in English writers as ‘the king his horse,’ 
only shows that whoever first originated them found the 
form of the possessive case obscure, and could not rest 
without explaining what they did not understand. 
Thus an appeal to older records supplies the part of the 
inscription -which time had obliterated. 

The Sanskrit will generally be appealed to in the 
following pages; the Vedas sometimes as having a few 
remains of a still older form ; but other languages nearly 
related to them will not come within our scope. They 
are the following : 

1. Th e* Preterit, or popular dialects assigned to subor- 
dinate characters in Sanskrit dramas. They are gene- 
rally distinguished by a considerable softening of sounds 
an5 decay of grammatical forms. 

2. The Pali , which was conveyed by* banished 
Buddhists to Ceylon. It became, like Sanskrit, from 
which it differed principally in the loss of grammatical 
f$rms,*a learned language. It contains theological 
works on the Buddhist religion as early as the fifth 
century a.d. 

3. The Kaivi, which was preserved in the Islands 
of Java and Bali as a literary and poetic language. 
Its grammatical forms became mutilated, very much 
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like those of the Pali, by contact with a* strange 
people. 

4. The 'G'ypsy language belongs to the same class, 
for after the most varied theories had been .-adopted 
respecting their origin, as ^indicated in the names 
Gypsies (Egyptians), Bohemiens (Bohemians), it has 
come to be generally admitted that this singular people 
came from India. Their language is the old Sanskrit, 
though very much corrupted and mixed with foreign 
elements. 

The modern languages of India belonging to the 
same family are reckoned by Pott to be twenty- four in 
number. The principal is the Hipdostanee. They all 
bear the relation of daughters to the Sanskrit, and not 
that of sisters, like the four noticed above. Thej T have 
each a peculiar deviation of features from the primitive 
type, and have only a subordinate relation to our subject. 

.2. IKANIC. 

7u The second class of the Indo-European languages 
is called Iranic , and belongs principally to the country 
between the Indus and the Tigris. It is so called from 
the Persian word Iran — another form of the Sanskrit 
word Aryan — applied to the region which stretches 
from the chain of the Hindoo Koosh to the Persian 
Gulf. The term Iranian includes a considerable number 
of languages. 

1. Of these the oldest is the Zend , the language^of 
the Zend-Avesta, or sacred writings ascribed to Zo- 
roaster. The country where this language prevailed, 
and the people by whom it was employed cannot be 
exactly defined, and the language itself presents many 
difficulties. Early investigations in it were carried on 
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principally by means of translations, and presented, 
therefore, but confused and unsatisfactory results. Of 
late, however, it has been subjected to more scientific 
investigation, and much assistance lias been derived 
from the discovery and elucidation of the arrow-headed 
inscriptions belonging to the time of the Achsemenidse. 
The age of Darius, to whom some of these inscriptions 
owe their existence, is well known, and it lends some 
help in, conjecturing the age of the Zend-Avesta. 
For on comparing the grammatical forms of the inscrip- 
tions with those of the Zend language, the latter are 
found to be of an older character, and they, therefore, 
belong to an earlier date. They are thus referred to a 
period earlier than the fifth century b. c. These 
writings are loosely spoken of as the writings of Zo- 
roaster, but the date of his existence is a problem not 
yet satisfactorily solved. Besides, it appears that only 
a small portion can justly be ascribed to him, and, 
therefore, if the time when he lived could be fixed, it 
would leave the chronology of a great part of the Zend- 
Avesta doubtful. 

The great difference between the grammar^ of the 
Sanskrit and the Zend might favour the idea that some 
centuries had elapsed, aften the separation of the tw T o 
peoples, before the Zend acquired the form in which it 
was written. Such would, undoubtedly, be a reasonable 
inference if we could assume that the Zend was de- 
veloped from the Sanskrit. But the two peoples may 
hdve spoken very different languages even before they 
separated, just as in England the people of two counties, 
or the educated and uneducated in the same county, 
speak differently one from another. It appears to have 
Been a religious movement which caused the separation 
of the Iranian from the Indian branch. The oldest 
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Iranians were fire-worshippers. It is in the nature of 
things, probable that the zeal for this religion would 
manifest itself chiefly in some particular province, and 
principally affect some particular class of the com- 
munity, probably not the most educated. They would, 
therefore, already have a characteristic — a so-called 
provincial — language. So that if the Zend-Avesta 
were written immediately on the separation of the 
two peoples, its language would differ very much 
from that of the educated classes whom they left, and 
whose writings have become known to us as Sanskrit. 
The word Iranian itself furnishes one illustration out of 
many which might be adduced. The Sanskrit word 
Aryan appears in Zend as Airyan, in accordance with a 
general practice that, when y follows a single consonant, 
i is inserted in the preceding syllable. Thus w T hat one 
(perhaps the educated) called aryccn (av as in far), the 
other (perhaps the uneducated) called airyan ( air like 
ir in fire). Even now, in English, where, one says 
c are you coming,’ another says, * aire you coming . 5 
Whatever caused the difference, it may have existed 
before the separation of the peoples, and, therefore, 
supplies no argument against the antiquity of the 
Zend-Avesta. 

We find here two circumstances which render the Zend 
valuable in a work on Comparative Grammar. One is 
that it presents another instance of a very ancient and 
almost primitive language of the Indo-European family, 
side by side with the Sanskrit. The second considera- 
tion is that it presents grammatical modifications pecu- 
liarly its own, and thus serves strikingly to elucidate the 
genesis of language. 

Pott seems inclined to fix its locality in Bactria, and 
Professor Schleicher calls the language Old Bactrian. 
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But it is not well to build too much upon what is merely 
hypothetical. 

2. The next Iranian language in historical order is 
that of the arroiv -headed inscriptions belonging to the 
reign of the Achsemenidse, which therefore belongs to 
the fifth century b. c., and to the land of Media. The 
phonetic decay of its form shows that it belongs to a 
later period than the Zend. 

3. The modern Persian strikingly illustrates the 
destructive effect of time upon the framework of lan- 
guage. Like* the English it has preserved but few 
remains of the inflections -which are so abundant in the 
older languages of the same class. It was a hasty 
generalisation which led to the idea that the Persian 
was closely related to the modern languages of Ger- 
many and England, and that the fuller forms of older 
dialect were only excrescences which disfigured them. 
A juster analysis has shown that in regard to gram- 
matical inflection these modern languages are but 
scanty ruins, whilst the Sanskrit presents a grand and 
almost complete edifice. 

4. To £he east of Iran there are a few scattered 
populations, which have issued from the same stock, 
and speak languages belonging to the same class as 
thc&e mentioned above. They have thus far rendered 
but little service to Comparative Grammar," and here 
require but a brief notice. 

The Pushtoo , in Affghanistan, is nearly related to the 
Persia^ but exhibits some peculiar grammatical forms 
and has a large admixture of foreign words. The 
Beloochee , of which but little is known, is spoken at the 
mouth of the Indus, and the Parsee by the Parsees in 
€ruzerat and elsewhere. 

5. To the westward we meet with three other mem- 
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bers of the same family. The language of the 'Koovds 
in Koordistan ; the Ossetic , spoken by a small mountain 
tribe on the Caucasus, who call themselves Iron, and 
their country Iron-sag, thus preserving the tradition of 
their origin ; and the Aomenian, which possesses an 
important literature, including a translation of the 
Septuagint, made at the beginning of the fifth century, 
and of the works of some of the Greek fathers. It 
seems likely, when further examined, to render more 
extensive service upon questions of Comparative Gram- 
mar than any other language of this class, except the 
Zend. 

Almost all the modern literature of this class of 
languages contains a considerable admixture of Semitic 
words, in consequence of their geographical position, 
and of the spread of Mohamedanism. 

The Iranian class of languages is remarkable for the 
number of characters employed in writing them, the 
Zend, the Arrow-headed inscriptions, and the Armenian, 
having characters quite distinct one from the other. 

3. LETTO-SLAYIC. 

8 * The third class consists of the Lettic and Slavic 
languages. r * 

1. The Lettic includes the Lettish, the Lithuanian, and 
Old Prussian. The Lettish is spoken in Kurland and 
Livonia, but has been much corrupted by the influence 
of other languages. ^ * 

The Lithuanian is now spoken by only a small popu- 
lation in the north-east of Prussia and in the neigh- 
bouring districts of Russia. Its literary store is very 
circumscribed and of recent date. It has, however, 
considerable value on account of its almost perfect pre- 
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servation of some of the original grammatical forms. 
The Old Prussian, -which has now ceased to be a spoken 
language, Bore a very close resemblance to" the Lithua- 
nian. . They were neither of them much exposed to the 
influence of those external causes which generally modify 
the language of a people. The Lithuanians occupied 
a flat and marshy country, and never attained a very 
high state of civilisation. The character of their home, 
together with the inactive political life which they have 
led, will help to account for the unaltered state of their 
language. The Sanskrit, for instance, has probably 
preserved the interrogative pronoun in its primitive 
state. It there appears as has , so written three thousand 
years ago. In the Lithuanian, as spoken at the present day, 
it is likewise has, whilst the Greek almost three thou- 
sand years ago had changed it to hos , the Latin above 
two thousand years ago, to quls , the Gothic, fifteen hundred 
years ago, to hvas , and we have it in the still further 
reduced form of hivo (who). The Lithuanian hatras , 
again, is almost identical with the Sans, hdtaras , whilst 
the Greek is poteros , the Lat. uter, the Go. hvatlira , 
and Eng^ whether . There is perhaps no other people 
who have spoken the original Indo-European language 
with so little alteration in many of its grammatical forms 
for-the same length of time. c 

9 . 2. The second branch includes a large number of 
languages stretching from the Adriatic to tliejTulf of 
Finland, and from the coast of the North Sea to the 
Ural mountains. They are condensed together, how- 
ever, principally in Eussia and Austria. History cannot 
trace the Slavic population back to their original abode 
in Asia, but it finds them at a very early period in the 
extreme East of Europe. Herodotus, in the fifth cen- 
tury b.c., speaks of the Bovblvoi, iv. 21, and Larcker, in 
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his note upon the passage says, 6 The opinion of Eennel 
and Heeren, who assign the Buclini to the vicinity of 
Voroniej near the southern border of the government 
of Tarnbof, is entitled to preference.’ The description of 
them accords with the idea of their being a part of the 
Slavic people, and Shafarik, in his important work upon 
the antiquities of the Slavic race, does not hesitate to 
claim them. This people, therefore, who probably left 
the primitive abode at about the same time as the 
Iranians, are found on the north of the Caspian at 
the time when the Medes under Darius were leaving a 
written memorial of their presence on the south of the 
Caspian in the arrow-headed inscriptions. They appear 
in Dacia, north-west of the Black Sea, in contact with 
the Bomans under Trajan, at the beginning of the 
second century of the Christian era. We find the evi- 
dence of their presence later in Pannonia, for Bucla is 
one of the names of Pesth, the capital of Hungary, and 
in more recent times they gave its name to the town of 
Bunzlau, more properly Budissin, in the Prussian pro- 
vince of Lusatia. Thus, as time passes on, we find them 
proceeding further westward. c 

The Slavonians began to attain political consolidation 
and importance after the death of Attila, who with his 
Huns had held them in terror and subjection. The*Bo- 
hemian nation appears as early as 650 ; the Bulgarian 
about the same time, but in greater power under Boris 
in 850 ; the Moravian under Kastislawand the farfamed 
Swatopluk during the ninth century; the Polish cas 
early as the seventh century; the Eussian under Eurik 
in 862 ; and the Servian in the eleventh century. Some 
of these states for a short time extended their dominion 
along the south coast of the Baltic and westward to 
the mouth of the Elbe. The only independent Slavic 
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nation at present is Russia, the rest being under foreign 
dominion, and the imperial family even of Russia' is of 
German origin. 

The : literature of the Slavonians „ is modem. The 
earliest remains go no further back than the ninth cen- 
tury. The first impulse r was given to it by the two 
brothers Methodius and Cyrillus (Constantine), who 
came from Constantinople as Christian missionaries to 
labour among the Slavonians, as Ulfilas had done four 
or five centuries before among the Goths. They made 
an alphabet founded upon the Greek character, which, 
with some modifications, is still employed in Russia and 
Servia. They translated the Gospels into the language of 
the people among whom they dwelt, who were probably 
the Bulgarians. The language is therefore sometimes 
called Old Bulgarian as well as Old Slavic and Church 
Slavic. The last name is employed in consequence of 
the language in which the missionaries made their trans- 
lation being still employed in the services of the Greek 
Church ; so that, like the Latin in the Roman Catholic 
Church, it has acquired an ecclesiastical character. Nes- 
torius in the eleventh century also wrote his Chronicles 
of Russia in the same language. 

No less than fifteen languages are enumerated as be- 
longing to this class. Several bf them, however, have had 
but little literary development. Those which contain the 
most important literature are— 1, the Bohemian , -whose 
remains begin with a collection of national poems be- 
longing to the thirteenth century; 2, the Polish , which 
begins with the Psalter of Florian, belonging to the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; and 3, th & Russian^ 
which has made rapid progress since the time of Peter 
the Great, and now possesses an extensive literature, 
especially upon scientific subjects. 
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The Old or Church Slavic is the most serviceable of 
this branch for* the purpose of Comparative Grammar, 
but this entire class is not quoted in the following work 
because the Sanskrit and Zend elucidate the points to 
which it would apply, sufficiently for our purpose. 

4. GKiECO-ITALIC. 

10 . The fourth class is the Gvceco-Italic s spoken 
principally in the two great peninsulas which run south- 
wards into the Mediterranean, and in the neighbouring 
islands. That neither the Greek nor the Latin owes its 
origin to the other, but that they are related together as 
sister-languages becomes obvious on an examination of 
their grammatical forms and the roots of words. Their 
resemblance to one another is somewhat disguised by 
their being written in different characters, and by the 
circumstance that different means are resorted to in 
expressing the analogous changes which time has pro- 
duced in both. The defective analysis of former years 
caused the Latin to be spoken of as derived from the 
Greek, whereas recent investigations have shovyr that, in 
some instances at least, the Latin has older forms than 
the Greek. Such, for example, is the preservation of 
the ablative singular which is wanting in Greek, and the 
fuller ending - bus in the dative plural. Greek, on the 
other hand, undoubtedly has many older forms than 
the corresponding Latin ones. Evidence also supports 
the theory that the Italic tribes did not enter Italy by 
sea from Greece, but by land from the north. The 
Hellenic and Italic races seem to have parted company 
in the neighbourhood of the Danube and to have taken 
a southerly direction previously to the approach of the 
Slavic race, which we have seen in the same region. 
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The first three classes probably left the original abode 
of the .family at the same time, the Indian taking a 
south-eastern direction, the Iranian a south-western, 
.whilst .‘the Slavic went directly westward. We now 
cothe to those classes which, from their more westerly 
position and from the greater deviation of their lan- 
guages from the original type, seem to have left the 
common home at an earlier time. Their history also 
exhibits them in a more adventurous and victorious 
character, which agrees with the idea that they were the 
first to break off the associations of home and dare to 
invade distant lands. 

3.X. 1 . The Greek language claims our first attention 
from its occupying a more easterly position and pos- 
sessing an older literature than the Latin. It flourished 
priiiripnlly in the eastern peninsula of the Mediterranean, 
in the islands of the Archipelago, and on the western 
coast of Asia Minor. It there produced the most perfect 
literature in the world — a literature which continues 
greatly to influence the opinions, the character, and the 
institutions of all the members of the Indo-European 
family throughout Europe and America. 

The variety with which Greek was spoken as a living 
language is illustrated in three principal dialects , the 
JEolic, Doric, and Ionic. The last differs considerably 
from the other two. This difference is illustrated in 
the national legend by dEolus and Dorus being repre- 
sented as sons and Ion as a grandson of Hellen. The 
Ionic 'grew up in a foreign land, Asia Minor ; a fact 
represented in the legend by the name of Ion’s father, 
XiTthus, meaning f banished.’ 

The Ionic far surpasses the other dialects in the 
abundance and perfection of its literary remains. The 
oldest form in which it appears is the Epic dialect of 
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Homer and Hesiod, ’whose date is variously fixed from 
the twelfth to the ninth century b. c. It next .appears 
in the New Ionic of Herodotus, which belongs to the 
middle of the fifth century. But its richest productions 
are in the Attic dialect, brought to marvellous perfection 
by dramatists, historians, philosophers and orators, 
from the middle of the fifth to the middle of the fourth 
centuries. 

The JEolic was spoken chiefly in Asia Minor, Boeotia 
and Thessaly, and includes the celebrated names of 
Alcaeus, Sappho and Corinna. The range of its litera- 
ture is very limited, but it preserves some very old forms 
in its grammatical construction, and has a special inte- 
rest from its close resemblance in several points to the 
Latin language. 

The Doric was spoken chiefly in the north of Greece, 
in the Peloponnese, in Crete, and in Sicily. Its princi- 
pal representatives are Pindar and Theocritus. 

The Greek furnishes us with striking examples illus- 
trative of the effect accomplished in a certain length of 
time by the influences which are continually producing 
phonetic decay in living languages. The language of 
Homer may be regarded as five hundred years later than 
that of the Vedas ; and this difference of time corre- 
sponds with the difference of form in the one language as 
compared with the other. For instance, the genitive 
case singular of the a stems in Sanskrit ends in a-sya. 
In Homer it is o-io , in which we see that every element 
has undergone a change ; .for a the lighter vogyel e is 
substituted in both cases, for y the vowel % and s is lost 
altogether. Five hundred years later, again, the Attic 
dialect presents to us the same form reduced to ou ; that 
is, oo is reduced to the weaker form on , and i is lost 
altogether. These changes are not sporadic instances 
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which might be owing to accident.* They affect the entire 
mass of the language to which they belong, and rest upon 
general principles. There is no example of the older 
a-sya in; the language of Homer, nor any instance of the 
Homeric o-io in the Attic dialect. These effects appear 
as if they were accomplished at once and therefore arti- 
ficially, hut this only results from our not possessing 
literary records during the time which intervened be- 
tween these epochs to illustrate the gradual approaches 
towards the final result. Any one will see how gradu- 
ally such modifications are effected who examines the 
change which is going on from th to a, from hath to has , 
for instance, in the third person singular of the present 
tense in English verbs. It is long since it began, and it 
is not yet completed ; but if when hath is exterminated 
and has is universal, all the intervening literature be- 
tween the first employment of a and the last use of th 
were to disappear, we should have an instance similar 
to those noticed above. 

12 * 2. The Italic branch of this class of languages 
belongs almost exclusively to the western peninsula of 
the Mediterranean. The Latin tribe gradually gained 
the upper hand in the political constitution of the coun- 
try, and the Latin language became the organ of public 
life/of education, and of literature. It was not, how- 
ever, the only language spoken by the Indo-European 
population who entered the peninsula from thecnorth. 
It is evident that before their arrival, or soon after their 
settlement, their speech was marked by varieties as dis- 
tinct as the Greek dialects, and though only one has 
become embodied in a considerable literature, yet some 
important remains belonging to others have recently 
been discovered. 

The science of language has thrown considerable 
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light upon the character of the ancient population of 
Italy* It seems to have been invaded in succession by 
very different races. Some of them probably were not 
Indo-Europeans. But several tribes of which remains 
have been preserved evidently belong to the same family 
as the Latin. In the extreme south-east of the country 
inscriptions have been discovered composed in a lan- 
guage which, for want of a better name, has been called 
Lapygian . It appears at one time to have prevailed 
more or less throughout Apulia and Calabria. The 
remains of this language have not yet been sufficiently 
deciphered to. determine the exact ethnological position 
of the people by whom it was spoken, and they appear 
to have presented but little if any resistance to the 
superior civilisation of Greece; for Apulia, which is 
spoken of in the time of Timasus the historian (400 
A.TL.C.) as inhabited by barbarous Iapygians, in less 
than two centuries appears to be an entirely Greek 
district. 

Clearer evidence is supplied of the relation of two 
other peoples, or branches of the same people, who 
early occupied the middle of the peninsula, i.e, the 
Latin and the Umbrian branches. The latter, including 
the Marsians and Samnites in the south, comprised a 
considerable population. The dialects which prevailed 
amongst them have a close resemblance to Gne another, 
but in* many points they form a contrast to the Latin. 
Distinctions appear which are also found in other 
classes of the Indo-European languages. Thus, wh&re 
the Banian employed q 9 as in the interrogative pro- 
noun, the Samnite and Umbrian employed p, sounds 
which also distinguish the Ionic from the Attic dialects 
in Greek, and the Celtic languages in Bretagne and 
Wales from the Gaelic and Irish. The Latin language 
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has, upon the whole, some such ' relation to the Umbro- 
Samnit.e, as the Ionic has to the Doric,- whilst the va- 
rieties in the Oscan and Umbrian, as well as other 
dialects related to them, in distinction from the Latin, 
are similar to those of ^the Doric in Sicily and in 
Sparta. 

Of all the Italic languages, the Latin only has fur- 
nished us "with any considerable literature, and from it, 
therefore, our examples for this branch of languages 
will be principally derived. It presents no great lite- 
rary works in a perfect state earlier than the second 
century, b.c. What precedes that period is fragmen- 
tary or only brief. These older remains exhibit some 
archaic forms which are of great value. But Roman 
literature is several centuries later than that of Greece, 
which, of itself, is sufficient to account for the termi- 
nations of Latin words being, upon the whole, much 
more curtailed than the corresponding Greek ones. 
Thus the genitive singular, which appears in Sanskrit 
as a-sya , in Homer as o-io, and in Attic Greek as on 
(from oo\ is in Latin, two or three centuries later, 
reduced to i (from oi). The classic literature of the 
Latin language is not only of a later date, but is also 
far inferior in extent and variety to the literature , of 
Grdece. The style of the two differs materially. The 
Latin is distinguished rather by a sonorous majesty 
and exactness of expression than by the graceful 
elegance and endless versatility of her Grecian sister. 
But their close relationship to one another is, neverthe- 
less, undeniable. This is rendered evident by an ex- 
amination of their grammatical structure, and it would 
be unnecessary to quote two languages so nearly allied 
in order to illustrate Comparative Grammar, but for the 
circumstance that they supply each other’s defects in a 
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remarkable manner. Thus, for instance, the letters s, 
I'j, y, are generally either lost or disguised, in certain 
positions in Greek, but are more or less fully preserved 
in Latin. On the other hand, the aspirates, which are 
numerously represented in Gi;eek, are generally lost or 
altered in Latin. Again, the Greek preserves short 
vowels when final, hut the Latin drops them, whilst 
final consonants, lost in Greek, are preserved in Latin. 
So, also, the Greek distinctly preserves the important 
aorist forms, but has greatly obscured the reflexive 
pronoun in verbs, whilst in Latin the latter is unmis- 
takable and the former almost absent. 

5. CELTIC. 

13 . The fifth class consists of the Celtic languages. 
This name appears, variously modified, in application to 
the Galatians of Asia Minor, the Gauls (Galli) of 
northern Italy and France, the Celt - Iberi of Spain, 
and the Gael of Scotland. The earliest notices of the 
people represent them as occupying a considerable part 
of the south-west of Europe and the British Isles, 
hut we have no historical evidence to connect them 
with the original abode of the family in Asia. The 
settlement in Asia Minor appears to have been ibe 
result of a migration eastward from Europe. Bohemia 
owes its name to them, for the Boii were one of their 
tribes. The Celtic languages are now spoken in Ire- 
land, the Isle of Man, the Highlands of Sgptla^d* 
Wales, and Bretagne. Some remains also are preserved 
of the language of Cornwall and of the ancient Gauls. 
The principal literature of the Celts belongs to a recent 
period, and the inflections of the language have, conse- 
quently, become greatly abridged. No doubt, however* 
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remains of the fact that the Celtic belongs to the Indo- 
European family-, and that it is very nearly related to 
the Italic languages. The effect which time has had in 
abridging or destroying the grammatical inflections will 
be seen on comparing the Irish ech, ( horse,’ with the 
Latin equ-us, and the Sanskrit azw-as ; ir. deich , ‘ ten/ 
1. dec-em , s. daz-ccn . 

The Celtic languages are also subject to some pecu- 
liar phonetic changes. One of them is the assimila- 
tion of vowels,’ by which a weak or strong vowel causes 
the insertion of one of its own class in the preceding 
syllable if there be not one there already, as in echcdre , 
echire (‘mulio,’ c muleteer ’), which requires for its full 
explanation the help of the corresponding Latin word, 
equccrius , c groom/ The i after? 1 has caused i to be 
inserted before r 9 which then ultimately causes a to 
disappear. A similar influence is exerted in other 
cases upon a subsequent syllable ; for example, the a of 
labra in labva-tar (1. loquu-n-tur) requires the ending 
to be tar s whilst the i of labri in labri-tir (1. loqua-n-tur) 
requires th\ * 

Another striking peculiarity is the 6 aspiration ’ of 
initial consonants, that is, h is added to an initial con- 
sonant in connection with -certain changes of inflec- 
tion or derivation, thus, gccir is c voice,’ and fo-ghur , 
‘ sound. 5 

These and other peculiarities render it difficult to 
introduce the Celtic languages into a work like the 
present. The necessary explanations would greatly 
increase its bulk, and the peculiar phenomena of this 
class of languages would render the subject more com- 
plex than is desirable for an elementary work. 
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6. TEUTONIC. 

14* The sixth class is the Teutonic, including -three 
principal branches, the Gothic, the Low German, and 
the Scandinavian. K is distinguished from the Ger- 
f manic , which comprises the High German language. 

I These terms are employed not as being scientifically 
accurate, for that would be difficult at the present 
stage of the subject, but as being intelligible and 
definite. 

The sixth and seventh classes form the second and 
third divisions mentioned in section 5, and are distin- 
\ guished from the classes of languages previously enurne- 
j rated by a remarkable feature. The operation of what 
I is called Grimm’s Law of Consonant Changes separates 
' the sixth and seventh classes from the other five, as well 
as from one another. At present the cause of these 
changes is hidden. Why should the sounds h, t, p 
have been changed by the Teutons for the aspirates Teh 
(< ch , gh ), tk (dh) 9 ph (/, v) ? Not from any preference 
for aspirates, for the original aspirates at the same time 
were changed to g, d 3 b. Nor are these latter special 
favourites, for in their turn they have to give place to 
t, p. All the languages of the sixth class have 
undergone *this change, though in many respects they 
differ greatly from each- other, and many of them, as 
long as history has known them, have been entirely 
independent one of the other. Of course, however 
the presumption is that when the change was made 
they all formed but one language. We will take the 
following instance, illustrating the effect upon letters 
belonging to both the labial and dental organs : the 
Icelandic word fotr , Swedish fot , Gothic fotus , Anglo- 
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Saxon fot, English foot, Old 'Saxon fot, Friesian fat, 
Dutch voet, all have the aspirate (/,- v) for the first 
consonant, and the mute (t) for the last, the final r and 
s in /two cases being the nominative sign. Now the 
classes of languages which we have considered before, 
agree in having a mute (p) for tlfe first consonant, and 
a vocal (cZ) for the last, e.g. Sanskrit pad-as , Greek 
pous for pods, gen. pod-os , Latin, pes for peds , gen. 
ped-is. 

It is, moreover, singular, that from the sixth class, 
as a starting point, a perfectly analogous change is 
made in producing the seventh class, or the High 
German language. Thus the word mentioned above 
is in High German fuss, which does not preserve the 
final t of the sixth class, nor return to the original d of 
the other classes, but changes the mute into an aspirate. 
The aspirate, however, has become s in modern German 
generally, as it has in modern English, in the third 
person singular present of verbs, e.g. has for hath . It 
was also the practice to preserve the characteristic t of 
the sixth class, when final, thus producing ts ; hence, by 
assimilation is formed ss . In other cases, the compound 
is written 0 and pronounced ts. Initial aspirates appear 
to have resisted the change^ and, therefore,/ remains in 
the above word instead of becoming b. But the regular 
change is seen in the word leib, as compared with the 
English, loaf. r 

The time when these changes took place cannot be 
exactly determined, but Grimm identifies the Goths and 
Getce, and the latter, as far as their language is known 
to us, seem to have retained the original consonants. 
Indeed, the names indicate the difference, for Getse has 
the mute (t) in place of which Goths has the aspirate 
(th). The consonant changes generally, therefore, 
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probably accompanied this change of name, and took 
place as the Gete disappeared, and the Goths acquired 
importance; that is, a short time before the'beginning 
of the Christian era, 

Not only the Getse, but also the Thracians, are 
identified by Grimm as belonging to the same race of 
people with the Goths. We have thus the means of 
tracing them to an early period, and to a remote 
easterly position. The Thracians are mentioned by 
Homer, and are described by Herodotus as being more 
numerous than all others except the Indians. He 
mentions also that Darius encountered the Getse on his 
march to Scythia. We thus find evidence of the 
presence of the Teutons in considerable numbers on the 
north-west of the Black Sea, at a time when a large 
body of the Slavonians were north of the Caspian, and 
the Celts were in the west of Europe, whilst the Grseco- 
Italic race already possessed the north coast of the Medi- 
terranean. The order in which they entered Europe 
appears, therefore, to have been the following : 1. The 
Celts; 2. The Grseco-Itali ; 3. The Teutons and Ger- 
mans ; 4. The Slavonians. 

15 - 1 . Gothic . A remarkable passage in Strabo con- 
firms the view taken by Grimm as to the relation of 
the Getse, Thracians, and Goths ; for he states that Jin 
the time* of Augustus, ‘ iElius Catus brought from 
beyond the Ister (Danube) 50,000 persons of the 
Getse, a people speaking the same language with the 
Thracians, into Thrace, and they now live there und^r 
the name of Mcesians.’ Now, it was for the inhabitants 
of Mcesia, that Ulfilas, 300 years later, made his trans- 
lation of the Scriptures, which is hence called the 
Mceso-Gothic. This work, though preserved only in 
fragments, is, in some respects, the most important of 
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all the literary remains of the Teutons for the purposes 
of Comparative Grammar. It belongs to the years 
360 — 380, a.d., but preserves many traces -of the lan- 
guage of a much earlier period especially in the use of 
the short vowels, a, % u . It exhibits, however, the 
effect of time in wasting- away the grammatical inflec- 
tions of words. It preserves two of the four letters 
mentioned in Sect. 11 as originally belonging to the 
genitive case singular, but this is probably in conse- 
quence of 5 being one of the two. The Gothic form 
vulf-i-s appears fuller than the earlier Latin equ-2 (for 
equ-oi), but m, the sign of the accusative singular, 
which is still preserved very fully in Greek and Latin, 
is almost entirely lost in Gothic. 

2. The Low German branch includes : (a) The Old 
Saxon, spoken on the continent, and supplying a 
valuable poem of the 9th century, called the Heljand 
( fi Saviour ’). ( b ) The Friesic, spoken by a numerous 
population who occupied the coasts of the North Sea 
from Flanders to Jutland in the 13th century. It 
contains some remains of the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies, which strikingly resemble the language of the 
Angles, ’(c) The Dutch, (d) The Flemish; and (e) 
the Anglo-Saxon . This last is the most important of 
the Low German branch, both in regard to the compass 
of its literature, and its near relation to our own lan- 
guage. The poem of Beowulf exhibits the ante-chris- 
tian ideas of the 6th and 7th centuries, and contains 
many reminiscences brought over from the continent, 
although in its present form it is of a much later date, 
and greatly christianised. The oldest Anglo-Saxon 
remains are three or four centuries later than the 
Gothic of Ulfilas, and the grammatical forms are cor- 
respondingly diminished. The sign of the nominative 
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singular s, for instance, retained in the Gothic, as well 
as in the older languages, is lost in Anglo-Saxon. Thus 
the Anglo-Sgxon, gaest, 6 guest, 5 suffers in comparison 
with the Gothic gasts , and the Latin hostis . Some 
vestiges of the ancient heritage remain, but it- only 
required another step aided by the political convulsions 
of the country, to reduce the language in 800 years 
more to the denuded state of modern English. 

3. The Scandinavian branch includes : (a) The 
Icelandic, which possesses an extensive and valuable 
literature, some of it dating as far back as the 9th 
century. (6) The Swedish, which, especially in the 
earliest periods, nearly resembles the Icelandic. Its 
literary remains begin at about the 10th century. 
(c) The Danish, whose literature begins with the latter 
part of the 12th century. It has suffered great changes 
from the original type, especially in the loss of its 
grammatical forms, and also in its roots. 

7. GERMANIC. 

26 . The High Oermcm forms the last class. Its 
relation to the other languages has been already pointed 
out. Its literary remains date from the 9th century. 
As they thus begin 500 ye^rs after the time when the 
Gothic translation was made, they naturally exhibit^ 
still greater falling off in the grammatical forms. In 
some cases, however, the High German preserves a 
fuller form than the Gothic. For instance, the first 
person plural of verbs ends in -mes 9 where Gothic haS 
only m, as in bair~a-m s whilst the Latin has -mus, as 
in fer-i-mus. 

The grammatical forms of the High German are 
sufficiently represented for the purposes of this work 
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by the sixth class, whilst the, peculiarity which distin- 
guishes it from that class is treated of in the sec- 
tions referring to Grimm’s law. See Sect. -93 — 104. 

The object of the above outline is not -to supply a 
full description of the Indo-European family of lan- 
guages, but merely to furnish a general classification 
which may aid the reader to bear in mind the relative 
position, chronologically and geographically, of the 
languages principally referred to in the following pages. 
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II. ALPHABETS. 

Cl) THE SANSKRIT ALPHABET. 

17 . The Sanskrit Alphabet consists of the following 
characters : 


Foim. 

Characters 
employed in the 
following pages. 

Power. 

Example. 


% 

a 

had 

^5JT 

♦ a 

a 

far 

T 

i 

i 

hid 

t 

l 

e (ee) 

heed 


u 

00 

hood 


u 

00 

food 


r 

ri 

rid 

m 

r 

ree 

reed 


lr 

lri 

wheelrim 

w 

If 

lree 

all re^fid 


e 

a 

made 

$ 

ai 

A 

1 

hide 


6 

6 

bode 
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Form. 

Characters 
employed in the 
following pages. 

Power. 

Example. 

^hr 

au 

OU 

loud 

g? 

k 

k 

bake 


kk 

kk 

bakekouse 


g 

g 

log 


g h 

gk 

logkouse 


*g 

ng 

ring 


ch 

ck 

reack 


ckk 

ckk 

reack kere 


3 

j ( d g) 

.judge 

33 

j* 

jh (dgh) 

judge kim 

5T 

n 

n 

injure 

rT 

t 

t 

rigkt 


tk 

tk 

rigkt band 

T 

d 

d 

red 


dk 

dk 

red band 


n 

U 

their 

z 

t 

t 


z 

tk 

tk 


^r 

*d 

d 


z 

dk 

dk 
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Form. 

Characters 
employed in the 
following pages. 

Power. 

Example. 

V 

n 

n 



P 

P 

loop 


ph 

ph 

loophole 


b 

b 

job 


bh 

bh 

job-horse 


m 

m 

room 

■®r 

y 

y 

yea 

T 

•r 

r 

ray 


1 

1 

lay 

? 

w, V 

w 

way 

F 

z 

z(s) 

pleasure 

W 

sh 

sh 

shed 


s 

s 

said 


h 

- h 

head 

£ 

i 

11 (in Welsh) 



Remarks . 

18. In the examples given a vowel is to be considered* 
short when not marked long ; e. g., in rajan, the first 
vowel is long and the second short. 

The pronunciation of the letters is that given under 
4 power.’ It will be seen that the vowels are employed 
rather with the Continental than the English sounds. 
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Judging from modern pronunciation in India, the 
Sanskrit a s’eems to have had the sound of u in but, or a 
in the^second syllable of readable. Jn pronouncing the 
aspirates it will he seen by the examples that the aspira- 
tion (h) must be sounded separately from the mutes after 
which it is written. I have not attempted to supply 
examples of the pronunciation of the fourth class of 
consonants, because the sound of them is so utterly 
different from anything in our own language that it 
seems impossible to convey a notion of it by written 
characters. The peculiar modification of sound is 
produced by bending the tongue upwards and as far 
back as possible. A hollow sound is then produced, 
which seems as if it proceeded from the upper part of 
the head. The letters are, therefore, in Sanskrit gram- 
mars, called m urdhanya (capitalis), from murdhan , 
6 head.’ By Bopp the term c cerebral’ is employed, as 
being of similar meaning. 

19. It is supposed that the palatal consonants, ch , j 3 
acquired the sounds thus indicated at a later period, 
and that there intervened between the pure guttural 
pronunciation, h , g , from which they sprang, and the 
palatal pronunciation, such sounds as those of Jc and g 
irr the English words hind guard , that is, hy and gy . 
See Schleicher, Compendium, pp. 13, 14. 
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b) THE ZEND ALPHABET. 

20 . The Zend Alphabet consists of the following 
characters : 


Form. 

Characters 
employed in the 

Power. 

' Example. 


following pages. 



A5 

a 

a 

had 

AW 

a 

a 

far 

£ 

e 

e 

apres (Fr«) 

£ 

'e 

e 

ties (Fr.) 

> 

& 

e 

a 

made 

£> 

i 

i 

hid 

$ 

i 

e (ee) 

heed 

> 

u 

00 

hood 

9 

u 

A 

00 

food 


0 

o 

hod 


6 

6 

bode 

5 

k 

k 

bake 

dS 

kh 

kh 

bakehouse 


qh 

qh 


(S 

s 

g 

log 

? 

gh 

gh 

loghous^ 


*g 

ng 

ring 

V 

ch 

ch 

reach 

a. 

j 

j 

judge 

$> 

t 

t 

right 

(S' 

th 

th 

right hand 


d 

d 

red 

C2~ 

dh 

dh 

red hand 
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Characters 

Form. employed in the 

Power. 

Example. 

following pages. 



y 

q) 

n 

n 

-then 

P 

P - 

loop 


f 

f 

roof 

_5 

b 

b 

job 


m 

m 

room 

initial 1 

V 

y 

yea 

^ medial f 

J 

J 


7 

(p initial 

r 

r 

ray 

y w 

w 

way 

» medial j 

oxf after th 

w, v 

W, V 

way, vane 


2 

z 

baze 


l * 

i (s) 

pleasure 

eJo 

f 




sb 

sll 

sbed 

a 

s 

said 


o 



w* 

h 

b 

bead 

V) 

d 

d, db (tb) 

then 

V 


7 



Remarks . 

qh represents a deep guttural sound, somewhat 
rougher than the German eh. Of the two characters 
ft*. ng, the second is only employed after lore. 

Further remarks upon the Zend alphabet will be 
found, in III. 
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Q) THE 

GREEK ALPHABET. 

2,1. The Greek Alphabet consists of the followin 

characters : 




Form. 

Large. Small. 

Power. 

Example 

A 

a 

a a 

had, made 

B 

P 

b 

bad o 

r 

y 

g 

gate 

A 

8 

d 

red 

E 

£ 

e 

led 

Z 

f 

z 

haze 

H 

V 

e 

here 

0 

§ 

th 

thin 

I 

t 

i i 

hid, hide 

K 

K 

k 

take 

A 

\ 

1 

lay 

M 

P 

m 

room 

N 

V 

n, ng 

then, ring 

a 

z 

x (ks) 

box 

0 

0 

0 

hod 

n 

7T 

' P 

loop 

p 

9 

r 

ray 

s 

<y q 

s 

said 

T 

T 

t 

right 

Y 

V 

u, u 

bud, bude 

0 

<t> 

f 

roof 

X 

X 

k (kh) 

take 

“xjr 


ps 

lips 

a 

(V 

6 

abode 
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d) THE LATIN ALPHABET. 

22. The Latin Alphabet ^ consists of the following 
^STaecdef&hijklmnopqes 

tuvxyz. 

Small: abcdefghij klmnopqr st uvxyz 

23 . They are pronounced by us as in the English 
language. It must, however, be borne in mind that the 
Romans probably uttered the vowels with the Continental 
and not the English sounds of those letters. J repre- 
sents the half-vowel y, and was doubtless Fenced 
like y in yea-, whereas the Latin y, being m fact the 
Greek v, is always a vowel, and was probably pro- 
nounced something like the French u m une. The 
Latin u, in some positions, stands for the half-vowel u, 
as, for instance, in sanguis, where it is P r " C ® d ^ 
as in the English word sanguine. In c and g, only the 
sounds in cot and gat should be employed for the ex- 
amples adduced in the following pages. The so 
sounds of these consonants were of later introduction, 
and are of less service for the purpose of comparison 
with the other languages here treated of. 


e) THE GOTHIC ALPHABET. 

24 . The Gothic Alphabet consists of the following 


characters : 


Form. 

A 

B 

r 


Power. Example, 

a had 

b bad 

cr lOg 
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Form. 

Power. 

A 

d 

e 

a 

P 

f 

9 

h J 

h 

h 

i I 

i 

ei 

ee 

K 

k 

A 

1 

M 

m 

N 

n 

£ 

6 

n 

P 

O 

hw 

K 

r 

s 

s 

T 

t 


th 

n 

u 

a 

cw 

f 

V 

w 

X 

kh (ch) 

z 

z 

Al 

e a 

An 

o 6 

rr 

(gg) 


Example. 

red , 
made 
roof 

judge, yea 

head 

hid 

heed 

bake 

lay 

room 

then 

bode 

loop 

when (hwen) 

ray 

said 

right 

then, thin 

hood 

quantity (ewantity) 
way 

(ger.) lachen 
haze 

led, made 
hod, bode 
ring 
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Remarks. 

25. The characters employed are the same as those 
which express the powers of the letters in the above 
table, except that y is represented by j 9 w by v, and ee 
by i or ei. The same character was probably pro- 
nounced* w in some instances, and v in others. 

2i6* The pronunciation of the Anglo-Saxon letters, 
especially of the vowels, is very uncertain, but the 
following list is sufficient for comparing the grammatical 
forms and roots with other languages. 

/) THE ANGLO-SAXON ALPHABET. 

2i7n The Anglo-Saxon Alphabet consists of the fol- 


lowing characters : 




Form. 

Power. 


Example. 

X 

a 

-<*7 

had 

B 

b 

* 

bad 

L 

ch 


chide 

D 

d 


red 

e 

e 


red 

F 

*f 


roof 

G 

3 


judge 

p 

h 


head 

I 

i 


hid 

K 

k 


work 

L 

1 


lay 

CD 

m 


room 

N 

n 


then 

0 

0 


hod 



THE 

ANGLO-SAXON 

ALPHABET 

Form. 

. Power. 

Example. 

P 

P 

loop 

R 

r 

ray 

8 

s 

said 

T 

t 

right 

D 

dh (tli) 

then 

p 

th 

thin 

r 

U 

00 

hood 

p 

w 

way 

X 

X 

box 

Y 

7 ' 

yea 

Z 

z 

haze 
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III- SOUNDS. 

28o The articulate sounds which can be produced by 
the human voice are very numerous, and merge one in 
the other by almost imperceptible degrees. In the 
original construction, however, of the Indo-European 
languages, only a limited number of these sounds were 
employed, and they are such as are clearly distinguish- 
able from one another. The system on which they me 
arranged is remarkably simple, and they may be traced 
with surprising distinctness through a great variety of 
languages during a period of more than three thousand 
years. 

Z9* On comparing the Alphabets now in use with 
those of the oldest Indo-European languages, we find 
that the vowels have undergone greater modifications 
than the consonants. They are of a feebler construc- 
tion, and less able to resist the violence of impetuous 
utterance or overcome the hindrance occasioned by 
climate etc. in the organs of speech. Hence, in some 
countries they preserve a free open sound, but in others 
are compressed and indistinct. In one language they 
ar& few and simple, in another numerous and difficult 
to distinguish. 

There was probably, at first, only one vowel sound , 
and this, being considered the natural accompaniment 
of the consonant, had no written character assigned to 
it. Before writing came into use it doubtless acquired 
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some variety of pronunciation* and as speech came to 
be fixed in written forms* it was increasingly found 
necessary to adopt a corresponding variety of characters 
to represent these ’ modifications in the vowel sound. 
In course of time more complex sounds were formed by 
combining and contracting together the simpler ones 
already in use. 

30 . The original vowel sound is that represented by 
a in had . In organic formation it corresponds to the 
guttural consonants* being a simple sound emitted from 
the throat. The first modification to which it was sub- 
ject was probably the development of i as in hid, which 
corresponds in organic formation to the dental con- 
sonants. There was then produced u * sounded as oo in 
hood, which corresponds in organic formation to the 
labial consonants. 

31 . These three sounds we find represented in ancient 
as well as modern alphabets. The sounds* however, 
represented in different languages by the same letter* 
are not identical. The a-, for instance, ha’fe a perceptible 
difference in German* Italian* and English pronun- 
ciation. This has probably resulted from varieties of 
social habits* climate* etc.* after the various races had 
separated. ISFew modifications afterwards arose* which 
must be considered in connection with the individt&l 
alphabets. 


1. SANSKRIT. 

a) VOWELS. 

32 . In Sanskrit the original vowel a combines with 
the derived ones i and u, making with the former e, as 
in neigh , and* with the latter* o* as in no. 

These* as simple sounds* are still represented in the 
French language by^the original letters* ai and an, as 
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in metis , maux ; whilst theii' originally diphthongal 
character is indicated not only by this circumstance, 
but also by the fact that in Greek they appear not as 
s and Oy nor as 97 and co, but as st and sv , or as ol and ov. 

By prefixing another a to e and $, the diphthongs cii 
and au are formed, having the vowels a-% a-u, pro- 
nounced separately, with the principal stress on the 
first vowel, and resembling % and ou in Mde and loud. 

The short vowels e and 0 seem not to have been part 
of the primitive alphabet, but to be later modifications 
of the original sound, for they are wanting alike in the 
Sanskrit and Gothic alphabets, and appear in Greek 
and Latin as representatives of the Sanskrit a. For 
example : 


Sanskrit a shtau 
n&van 

712LV2LS 


Greek o/crw 
, / 
svvSa 
r 

vSOq 


Latin o cto ‘eight’ 

novem ‘nine’ 
novus ‘ new ’ 


33 . The following three characters also occur in Sans- 
krit. 1. Anuswara. It is represented by a point over 
the preceding letter, and is pronounced like the final n 
in French. At the end of a word it stands in place of 
an original m, and in the middle of words in place of 
an original n before sibilants, e.g. tci sunwn for tam 
simum, ‘the son;’ lidsct for hansa , c goose.’ 2. Ann- 
nasilca. It is represented by a point over a curve 
above the preceding letter, and denotes that a final 
nasal has been assimilated to Z, y , or w, at the beginning 
ofi Aegfollowing word, e. g. pahshal lundti for pahshan 
lunati, 6 cuts off the wings.’ * The Lithuanian and Old 
Slavic retain the sign of a nasal in the preceding vowel, 
the former without, the latter with, the corresponding 
sound. 3. Visarga, It is represented by two points at 


* Bopp, Kritische Gram. 2nd ed. 66, 70. 
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the end of a word; and • stands in place of final s or 
r, which then is . pronounced as a soft aspiration, e. g. 
puna: for piCnar, ( again;’ cluikha for duskha, c pain.’ 

The modifications of sound represented by these three 
characters are euphonic, and are generally occasioned 
by the consonants which follow them. 

34 . r and 1, as vowel sounds, seem to have grown out 
of the syllables ar and al (cf. Greek a-ffiepros with 
Sanskrit bhrtas , and Latin ar t for cart with Sanskrit 
krtis). 1 occurs only in one root, kip for kalp. 

35 - We may here introduce a reference to the Com- 
parative Weight of Yowel Sounds. In his second 
edition Bopp has given a detailed account and fuller 
illustrations of this subject. 

Of the original vowels a is the heaviest, i the lightest, 
and u intermediate. The principle on which this point 
is determined is that when a preceding or following 
syllable, on account of its own weight, requires the one 
nest to it to be lightened, the vowel introduced for this 
purpose is considered lighter than the one for which 
it is substituted. For instance, the termination of the 
first person plural in verbs, -mas, is heavier than the 
termination of the first person singular, -mi; therefore 
the syllable preceding the former must be lighter than 
the syllable preceding the latter. Now the last syllabi 
but one in yunafmi, c I bind, 7 contains a, whilst the 
corresponding syllable in yuni'mas contains i. Hence % 
is lighter than a. Similarly, in e'mi, c I go, 7 and j [mas, 
f we go, 7 i is lighter than e ; in et/ni and Xysv, i is lighter 
than si. A similar result is occasioned in Latin by 
prefixing prepositions, or by reduplication. Thus, jacio , 

‘ I throw, 7 becomes abjicio , * I throw off, 7 and cano, c I 
sing, 7 becomes cecini , c I sang. 7 i is therefore lighter 
than a. The concurrence of two consonants has the 
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effect of partly ( abjedus , ‘ thrown off ’) or wholly (con* 
tadus, e touched’) preventing the lightening of the 
root vowel. The same phenomenon appears in the past 
and present tenses in the strong verbs of the Germanic 
languages. In Gothic the heavier terminations of the 
present tense are affixed to the lighter stem, as sit, 
whilst the lighter terminations of the past tense are 
connected with the heavier stem sat. In English, where 
the inflections which originally caused the difference 
have disappeared, the distinction itself is retained, as in 
sit, sat Another illustration is derived from a com- 
parison of older and later forms of languages. The 
effect of time is to render grammatical forms lighter 
and easier of enunciation.* Hence the older Sanskrit 
a (i d&dami , ‘I give’) becomes i in the later Greek 
(Sfoafii). We have a in the older Sanskrit chatwa'ras , 
‘four,’ and i in the later Greek irtavpss, and Gothic 
fidvor . The Latin quatuor is in this respect of an 
older character than the Greek. From similar facts it 
is inferred that u is lighter than a , e. g. s. k&rdmi, c I 
make,’ kn mias, c we make ; ’ 1. c&lco, ‘ I tread upon,’ 
and conculco, c I crush ; ’ e. came and come . - In this 
last word the older pronunciation has now become pro- 
vincial. Goom has changed to cum, for in come , though 
e^is written, the u sound is preserved. For older 
s. naktam , ‘ night,’ we have later gr. wfcra. That i is 
lighter than u appears from such cases as, s. aundidam, 
a later form for aundudam, and 1. fructifer, c bearing 
fruity for fructafer . 


h ) CONSONANTS. 

36 . Sanskrit grammarians arrange the consonants in 
five classes ; an arrangement which it will be convenient 

* See Diversions of Turley 
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to follow here* though we shall afterwards see that a 
more accurate division for the purposes of Comparative 
Grammar would be into three principal and iwo subor- 
dinate classes. There are also four half-vowels, .three 
sibilants, and h. This arrangement is determined by 
the organs used in pronunciation. Each of the Five 
Classes contains five letters — a mute, a vocal, the cor- 
responding aspirate of each, and a nasal. In the aspi- 
rates the aspiration is pronounced distinctly from the 
letter to which it belongs ; e.g. the aspirated p is pro- 
nounced as ph in haphazard , and the aspirated b as bh, 
in abhor , The later substitution of a single sound and 
character, as / and v 9 is analogous to the change of the 
diphthongs a+i and a + u to e and 6. 

37 . The first class of consonants, the Gutturals, 
contains the letters k 9 kh } g 9 gh , ng. They occur in, 
most of the cognate languages with great regularity. 


and require little elucidation. 

The aspirates, 

however, 

especially Jch 9 
are met with : 

are rare. Yet 

the following examples 

• 

4 nail * 

s. iia'k.lia 

gr. owyg- 

1 . 

4 light ’ 

laghus 


levis 

4 warm ’ 

gliarmds A 

Qepftri 

(uro) 

• 


In the last example there is a change of aspirates, the 
Dental 5- (for dh) being used in Greek for the Guttural 
gh in Sanskrit. That the Guttural was the original 
appears likely from the evidences of it in ^tfee* 
languages. In Latin, although the Guttural is lost 
from uro , as it is in many other Latin words, yet the u 
indicates its previous presence. The same may be said 
of the w in the Germanic languages, e.g. go. varm , 
a. s. wearm , e. warm , ger. warm . For these letters are 
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usually developed from a Guttural, e.g. s. ka-s, 1. qui 9 
e. who (for hwo). In the second example above there 
is another variation of aspirates, v (for bit) being used 
in the Latin for the Sanskrit gh> Indeed, we shall 
find ‘that such variations in the aspirates are not un- 
frequent. 

38. The second class, the Palatals, contains the let- 
ters ch 9 clih , jijh, h. A modification in the sound is pro- 
duced by pressing the tongue against the palate, whence 
the class obtains its name. These letters are derived 
from the first class, and are used only before vowels, 
half-vowels, and nasals. They were probably originated 
after the separation of languages, which would account 
for their being entirely absent from some alphabets. 
The following examples illustrate their absence from the 
Greek and Latin alphabets : 

* four ? s. cAatw&ras gr. TrfovpEQ 1. ^watuor 

‘ cut ’ chhid cry scindo 

Instances illustrating the use of these letters can 
therefore be found in only a small number of languages. 
They serve, however, to exemplify the development of 
sounds one from another ; and analogous phenomena, 
independently produced, may be seen in the Slavic 
languages, as well as in the Eomance languages as com- 
pared with the Latin. 

In the first of the examples given above, the Greek 
7 Tievpzs has the Labial nr for the original Guttural out of 
which the Sanskrit Palatal has been developed, and 
which, with the usual development of u, is preserved in 
the Latin qn& tuor. This deviation from the original 
form is common in Greek, and sometimes distinguishes 
one dialect from another, e.g. Ionic Korspo s*, e which, 5 
and Attic Trorspos . Letters from all the three organs 
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are in different cases employed in the Greek language 
to represent the original Guttural sounds, for the Den- 
tal r appears in Attic ricrcrapss for the above AEolie 
7 Ttcrvpzs. In the second example the Guttural is not 
aspirated in Latin, and in both Greek and Latin an 
initial s appears, which may have been originally in 
Sanskrit. 

39. The third class, the Dentals, contains the letters 
t 9 th , d, dh, n. The dh is represented in Greek by 
whilst th appears as r, from which it is probable that 3 
represents the former as well as the latter sound . The 
Latin sometimes omits the aspiration, and sometimes 
substitutes the aspirated letters of other organs. These 
letters are often inserted inorganically in Greek after 
similar letters of another class, e. g. wroXt? for ttoX^s*, and 
X&ss for %£$. Instead of d in Sanskrit, we often find in 
other languages l or r. 

Examples : 


dli umas 

gr. 

1. fumus 

4 smoke ’ 

maO.la.ya 


f meCLius 

4 middle ’ 


\ mevidies 

4 mid-day ’ 

puri' 

7CTo\lQ 

— 

4 city 9 

hyas 

x&k 

heri 

4 yesterday 9 

d ah 

7\.i yvvg 

* lignum 

4 firewood ’ 


40. The fourth class, the Cebebkals, contains the let- 
ters t 9 th , dh , n. They are derived from the Dentals, 

and are similar in sound, except that in pronouncing 
them the tongue touches the roof of the mouth, peirfr-* 
ing perpendicularly towards the brain, from which they 
take their name. They seldom begin a word, n never; 
*and they rarely appear in the cognate languages. They 
are substituted for Dentals after sh 9 and are very common 
in Pracrit, probably as the result of local influences. 
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41 . The fifth class, the Labials, contains the letters 
p 9 ph, by bh , m ; ph rarely occurs, bh- is represented in 
Greek by (f> or /3, and in Latin by / or 6/ ’The Greek 
<f) may have represented both aspirates in sound. Final 
m generally becomes Anuswara in Sanskrit, is preserved 
unchanged in Latin, and appears as v in Greek; in 
Gothic it is sometimes on and sometimes n. 

Examples : 


•plxena 

gr- 

1. — 

— 

lahU 

t\a(3ov 

— 

— 

■pdncJian 

7 revre 

quinque 

‘ five’ 

"bTadran 

QkpUJV 

ferens 

‘ bearing 

dewd-m 

SkoV 

deurn 

c god’ 


As Labials are used in Greek for Sanskrit Gutturals, 
so we have the converse in the Latin guinque, i.e. a 
Guttural qu for a Sanskrit Labial p- 

42 . The Half-Vowels are y, r, w. They are more 
frequently interchanged with one another than the conso- 
nants, and are therefore less easily traceable in the sister 
languages. This is more especially the case with l and 
r, which correspond to the class of Dental consonants, 
and differ from each other only in the circumstance 
that in pronouncing l the tongue touches the roof of 
the mouth once only, while it does so more than once 
in pronouncing r. Hence only one of them is found in 
some languages, y corresponds to the Guttural conso- 
in organic formation. In Pracrit it has become 
j, as it has also in the transition from Latin to Italian ; 
e. g. in 1. j ugum, c yoke,’ the j answers to English y , and 
in it. giogOy gi answers to English j. In Greek it be- 
comes f or f , or is assimilated to a preceding letter, 
w corresponds, in organic formation, to the Labial con- 
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sonants. In Pracrit it is often assimilated to a preced- 
ing consonant. In Sanskrit it seems to have become v 9 
except after a consonant. In Greek it is either assimi- 
lated or changed to a vowel, or appears as cj> (from the 
digamma), or is lost. In Latin it is changed to a vowel 
or is lost. It assumes the character of a mute Guttural 
in 1. victum , factum , and in. e. quick. The following 
list will serve to illustrate most of the above state- 


ments : 




4 shine 7 

S. TUk gr. 'KiVKOQ 

1. 1 uceo 

4 leave 7 

rik 

XstVw 

linguo 

4 another 7 

anyds 

aXTiog 

alius 

4 join 7 

3 ruj 

^euyvvfu 

Sun go 

4 liver 7 

yakrt 

r\Trap 

Secur 

4 four 7 

chatvrd'ras 

HaCT aptg 

quatvior 

4 horse 7 

dzwa 

'LttXoq 

ec/aus 

4 thou 7 

twam 

rU, <70 

tVL 

4 his 7 

swas 

cr (pog 

suus 

4 sail 7 

plavdmi 

ir\ko) (7rXffo>) 

4 sheep 7 

* avis 

OLQ 

ovis 

43 . The Sibilants are z, 

r 

$, sh . Z 

corresponds, in 


organic formation, to the Guttural consonants, and ha^ 
in fact, in almost all cases sprung from an original k. 
Hence it is generally represented by a Guttural in the 
sister languages. In Lithuanian, however, it appears as 
sh 9 and in Slavic as s. Its sound resembles that of^ir? 
the word pleasure, s corresponds, in organic forma- 
s tion, to the Dental consonants. It seldom remains un- 
changed at the end of a word. Final as followed by a 
word beginning with a vocal letter becomes o ; probably 
through the changes as, ar , an, o. Instead of this 
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letter we frequently find r ire otter languages, sh cor- 
responds .in organic formation to the Labial consonants. 
It takes the place of s in certain cases where the latter 
is not admissible in Sanskrit. 

4:4. h is a feeble aspirate. It appears in Greek as %, 
and in Latin as h. Sometimes it is only the aspiration 
of another letter which has been dropped, as han for 
Shan. The above statements are illustrated m the lol- 
lowing list of words : 


4 dog ’ 

s. zwan 

gr. rCuU)V 

1. canis 

4 ten ’ 

dazan 

C EsiCt 

decent 

4 right ’ 

ddkshinas 

d&ZlOQ 

dexter 


for Su c(f loq 

for dec-ater 

4 winter ’ 

himdm 

yj L i ia 

1 items 

4 kill ’ 

han- 

&avov 

funus 

In the Latin 

word funus 

the Labial 

aspirate bh (f) 

r7 


is used instead of the Dental aspirate dh . 

45 . The following table exhibits the relation of the 
letters in the Sanskrit alphabet. The larger characters 
represent the three older classes, viz. Gutturals, Dentals, 
Labials ; the smaller characters represent the two later 
derived classes, viz. Palatals and Cerebrals. 



Mute. 

Vocal. 

Nasal. 

Half-vowels. Sibilants. Vowels. 

Gutturals 

k kh 

ggk 

ng 

y 4 

a 

Palatals 

ch chh 

j j h 

h 

- (h) 

e ai 

Dentals 

t th 

d dh 

n 

1 r s 

l 

Cerebrals 

t th 

d dh 

n 

1 r 

6 au 

Labials 

p pk 

b bh 

m 

w sh 

u 
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2. ZEND. 

<SL6. The Zend has a close relation to the Sanskrit, 
and from its grammatical forms, as well as from remains 
of the two subordinate classes of consonants, it may be 
supposed to have been separated from Sanskrit at a later 
stage of development than was the case with Greek and 
Latin. The same conclusion is also supported by the 
local proximity of the peoples by whom Sanskrit and 
Zend were spoken. 


a) TOWELS. 

a, and in some cases, through the influence of 
particular consonants, e (resembling the French e in 
apres ), occupy the place of a in Sanskrit, a, i, i, u, u, 
generally answer to the same letters in Sanskrit. Some- 
times, however, 6 occurs for Sanskrit u 9 as in Icerenaot 
for s. akrnant , which is written akrndt This form 
probably arose when the original diphthong was pro- 
nounced a + u, not 6 . The vowel 6 or the diphthong 
m answers to the Sanskrit 5, eu having arisen probably 
out of the original gal. Generally do, but sometimes 
also tin, stand in place of the Sanskrit au. Thus gav% . 
for s. gaus. Generally Sanskrit 6 is represented by e, 
but by oi after y or before final s or d , e. g. yoi for 
s. ye, i who. ? At the beginning and in the middle of 
words the combination ae occurs, which Bopp regards* 1 
as containing a gunaed form of i in the original di- 
phthong ai. Thus a -j-S would be for co-j-cc-t i, and this 
instead of a+i or A The sound, however, remains the 
same as that of the original 'diphthong. Thus there 
occur in the same word rathwe and rathvj&echa. 
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b ) CONSONANTS. 

48. Of the Gutturals, Sanskrit k remains k before 
vowels and v, but becomes kh in ether cases. Sans, kh 
remains unchanged, qh is in sound nearly the same as 
khy but of different origin. It has grown out of qw, and 
answers to Sans, sw, e.g. qh a-dhata = s. sw a-dhata, 
c self-made qh afnee — s. swa/pna, ‘ sleep.’ g and gh 
correspond to the same Sanskrit letters. 

49. The Palatals have in some cases become 
sibilants, but there remain the two unaspirated Palatals 
ch and j. 

50. The Dentals are t s th , cZ, cZA, and correspond to 
the Sanskrit letters of the same organ, t, however, 
sometimes stands in place of Sans, th or th 9 e. g. std for 
s. stha ; ishta for s. ishtha. 'the aspiration in such cases 
seems to be prevented by the preceding sibilant. At 
the beginning of words d sometimes stands for s. dh 9 
e. g. da for s. dhu, gr. £f?/. 

51. Sanskrit Cerebrals are represented by Dentals 
in Zend. On the other hand, d is used for Sans, t 
at the end of words and before case-endings beginning 
with b. 

5Z. The Labial p corresponds to Sans, p, except 
that when immediately followed by r, s, or n , it becomes 
/, e. g. fra for s. pm, gr. 7 rpo, f corresponds in other 
cases to Sans. p/i, and 6 to Sans. b. 

53. The Half-Yowels are y 9 r , w. y is represented 
three characters given in the table, of which the 
last shows by its form that it has arisen out of the 
vowel i. y and i as well as e have an assimilating 
power, which causes the insertion of an additional % in 
the preceding syllable, e. g. maiclhya = s. mddhya , 

4 middle j tuirya = s. tv/rya , fourth.’ The combina- 
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tion of two consonants* however (except nt) 9 and some- 
times a single * consonant, prevents this assimilation 
from taking 'place. Hence we have azti and not aizti 
for s. asti, ( is. 5 Bopp also ascribes a like assimilating 
power to y over a '7', .7 syllable, in changing a to 
e (= ai). In all the cases adduced, however, there *s 
an i in the syllable which follows the e, and this will 
account for the change without introducing any new 
principle. 

54 . r is usually followed by e, in order to separate it 
from other consonants, e.g. dadavbza for s. dddarza , 
gr. SiSopfca, ‘ I saw. 5 

55 . w is represented by three characters, as in the 
table. Of these the first occurs only at the beginning, 
and the second only in the middle of words, e. g. $&m(? 
waem for s. w ay am, i we ; 5 aj»a5£) tawa for s. tccva, e of 
thee. 5 The form of the second shows that it originated 
from the vowel u, being, like the English letter, a 
( double n? The third character occurs after th , and 
sometimes after dh. Bopp puts all three together 
under the designation of Half-vowels, but represents 
the first two by v, and the last by w. Now v is not in 
any sense a half-vowel, any more than /, v having the 
same relation to 6, both in^origin and sound, as / has to 
p, The combinations, also, which are given of the last 
character, with y and r, in wyo, wra , aiwyd , tf aquis, 5 
zuwra, e sword, 5 supposing the first letter = e. if not 
phonetically impossible, at least are strange. These 
terminations correspond to the s. bhyas and bhr&e&nd 
would therefore be more correctly represented by vyo 
and vra , seeing that v is the aspirated &, just as / is 
the aspirated p. We should be inclined to follow Eask 
in giving the sound w to the first two characters ; while 
the difference between Eask and Anquetil in regard to 
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the last — the one assigning to it the sound w , and the 
other the sound v — would lead us to the conclusion that 
it had either the- one or the other sounds according as it 
arose from a consonant or a vowel, w and u, like y 
and i, have an assimilating power over the preceding 
syllable, e.g. haurva = s. sarva , c whole. 5 

56 . y 9 r, w 9 m, n 9 and the sibilants, cause a mute 
before them to become an aspirate; e.u*. C / "til// ■' . ughra 9 
kazethwahm, takhma , path.ni, correspond to the Sans- 
krit mrtyu , ugra, kas-tivam, frmk, palm. 

57 . The Sibilants are z 9 sh , 0, s. z has the two 
characters given in the table, which differ little in 
sound, but are not of the same origin. The first 
answers generally to the Sanskrit i. In some cases, 
however, it stands in place of Sanskrit s , e. g. ztdro for 
s. s taros 9 ‘ stars.’ It has the effect of changing w 9 
immediately after it, to p, e.g. zj>d — s. zwan , gr. kvcov, 
‘ dog 5 (hound). The second character for z answers to 
Sanskrit y and j (a Latin y becomes j (z) in French — 
Lat. jocus , Fr. jeu ) 9 e. g. yuzem = s. yuyam 9 ‘ you 
zemo = s. j dnu 9 ‘knee.’ 

sh is represented by two characters, which, however, 
are of the same origin. The second is used before 
vowels and the half-vowels y^ w. They both answer to 
Sanskrit sh 9 e. g. ashta = s. ashta , ‘ eight aitai&hiva 
= s. ete'&hu-, c in these.’ 

0 answers etymologically to Sanskrit h , e.g, azem~ 
s. ahum, gr. lyaw, ‘I.’ In some cases it stands in place 
of %nskrit j , e.g. ya z- = s. 2/ocj- ‘worship;’ and in 
a few cases for Sanskrit g 9 e.g. zao = s. ga'&s, gr. 77?, 
‘ earth.’ 

58 . h answers etymologically to Sanskrit s, e.g. 
ha =.s. s <2, gr. 77, ‘ she.’ ^ is prefixed to hr for s. $r. 
n hr = s. sr. 

59 . The Hasals are numerous. 71# has two charac- 
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ters, of which the second is evidently only a modification 
of the first, and. is used only after e or i. They answer to 
Sanskrit ng, e.g. yenghe, ‘who;’ anghdo, ‘of this.’ 
n has two characters, of which the second is used before 
strong consonants. They correspond to Sanskrit n . 
m also is the same as the Sanskrit letter, n is repre- 
sented in two characters, of which the second = an. 

60 . The Zend Alphabet, as compared with the 
Sanskrit, has already sustained considerable loss. The 
Cerebrals are entirely wanting except d, which, how- 
ever, answers to Sanskrit Dentals and not Cerebrals. 
There are no Palatal aspirates, bh and l are also 
missing. On the other hand, the sibilants and di- 
phthongs are more numerous than in Sanskrit. 

61 . The following table exhibits the Zend Alphabet : 



Mate. 

Vocal. 

Nasal. 

Half-rowels. Sibilants. Vowels. 

G-uttarals 

k kb (qb) 

ggh 

Eg 

y 

z 

a 

Palatals 

cb — 

j — 

11 

— 

z 

e e ai 

Dentals 

t tb 

d db 

H 

r 

s 

! 

Cerebrals 

— 

d — 

— 

— 

— 

6 au ao oi 

Labials 

p f 

b — 

m 

w 

sb 

u 



3. 

GREEK. 




62. The following list of Greek letters consists mainly 
of what was called the Cadmus Alphabet, traditionally 
derived from Phoenicia. 

The aspirates were at first represented by th^run- 
aspirated letters. 9, <f>, however, are found on the 
earliest monuments. There appears to be no aspirated 
k or r, unless, like the English th, % and 9 represent 
two sounds each. The two subordinate classes of 
Sanskrit consonants are altogether wanting. The long 
vowels 7] and co? which usually answer to the Sanskrit d, 
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were represented by a and o; The formation of the 
diphthong's is easily understood. As e, o stand for Sans- 
krit a, so si, ol answer to ai, and sv, ov t o d/w, which in 
Sanskrit appear as S, o. Similarly 'ta, av , being formed 
of dai, ami, correspond to Sanskrit ai,au. The im- 
proper diphthongs introduce no new elementary sound, 
f and '(fr are merely later inventions, used in place of 
mutes combined with a Sibilant : £ for kct 3 which repre- 
sents k , 7 , or % followed by a ; and ^ for ira, which 
represents 7 r, /3, or <£ followed by <r. % is in some cases 

used for 0 $, as in ’A 3-ijva^s for 5 A fhjvasSe ; in other cases 
it was probably a simple sound similar to the English 0 , 
and was produced by the combination of y (in G-r. t) 
with a preceding Guttural, as in Ionic /astoov, Attic 
fisL^ov, c greater/ for ysyico v. But it seems never to be 
used for ra ( 8 <r, Scr). The Dental is dropped before a 
instead of being combined with it. rplftco, f I rub/ forms 
rptyfreo in the future ; but cnrsv&co, 4 1 hasten/ forms 

CTTBVCrO}, 

63 . Sis consonants are wanting in the three classes 
of the Greek as compared with the Sanskrit, viz. : 
Gutturals, kh, y , z ; Dental, th ; Labials, w, sk. The w. 


however, may have been 

represented by ov 

in ovai 

go. veil, e. woe . 

Mute. 

Vocal. 

c 

Nasal, Half-vowels. Sibilants. 

Vowels. 

Gutturals # (y) 

7 % 

7 (*) — 

a 7] 2 

Dentals t ($) 

S3 

'(A) 

v X p c r 

SI OL 

ai 

'l 

Labials tt <£ 

/3(0 


£V OV 

av 

if (oo 


Labials 
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4. LATIN. 

64 . In the Latin Alphabet there are no Palatal or 
Cerebral letters. It is also very deficient in aspirates. 
c and q are identical in origin. They occur in different 
words where the Sanskrit has but one and the same 
letter (k). There is no distinct character for the Gut- 
tural nasal (ng), though the sound may have occurred 
in such words as concors. Compare also concha with 
the gr. Koyxv* The Labial half-vowel is not represented, 
though it may have been heard in such words as sanguis . 
The English character (f double >u ’) w is nothing more 
than n (v) written twice. There is but one sibilant 
character. It may, however, have represented different 
sounds, as the English s represents three in pleasure , 
soon , sure . The vowels and diphthongs are nearly the 
same as in Sanskrit and Greek. The % however, of ct% 
oi (gr. sc, oi) is represented by e in ae, oe. x is merely 
a compound letter substituted for cs etc. 

65 . Final d often appears in place of t, and b for 

e. g. the old Ablative fadllumed etc., as compared with 
the Sanskrit Abl. in -£, the preposition prod in several 
compounds, e. g. prdd-eo' etc., compared with the s. 
prdti , gr. irpori, e. forth, and ah compared with s. dpa, 
gr. dwo, e. off. Probably the Latin language was averse 
to final mutes. In Greek, when the final vowel was 
dropped from irpori , r was changed to s in Trpos. Possi- 
bly the final b and d in these cases in Latin were pro- 
nounced p and t , as is done in the German language. 

66 . There are eight of the Sanskrit consonant 
characters wanting, viz. : Gutturals, hh, gh , ng , z ; Den- 
tals, th , dh ; Labials, w, sh . 
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Nasal., Half-vowels. 

Sibilants. 

Vowels. 

Gutturals 

. Cq " 

g 

(n) 

j 

0) 

a (e) e 

Dentals 

t — 

d — 

n 

1 r 

K * 

s 

ae oe 

l 

Labials 

P f 

b v 

m 

00 

00 

au eu 

u (6) o 
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67 - The examples to be obtained from the Gothic are 
not very numerous, because the remains of that lan- 
guage are almost confined to fragments of one book 
and to one period of history. What there is, however, 
possesses great value, from its presenting an interme- 
diate step between the oldest languages and the High 
German, with regard to the change of consonants. At 
the same time it has a peculiar interest from being 
closely connected with the Low German dialects and 
the English language. 


a) VOWELS. 

Sanskrit a is generally represented by a, but 
sometimes, especially before final a in polysyllables and 
frequently before th , we find L Sometimes this vowel 
is dropped, e. g. tvulfis , f wolf’s,’ for s. vrkasya ; ivulfs , 
‘ wolfj for s. vrksis ; bairith , ‘beareth,’ for s. bharati ; 
but magSLth , c maid.’ Sanskrit a becomes 6 or L The 
former is more general ; and this again, by abbreviation, 
becomes a, e. g. airthds , c earth’s,’ airth&> i earth.’ Final 
&, however, remains where a consonant has been dropped, 
e. g. whathrd, c from whence,’ answering to the Sans- 
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krit Ablative which ends in -at ; airthro Gen. Pl. ? which 
in Sanskrit ends -in am. When a syllable requires to 
be lengthened, a becomes 6, e. g. ficlurclbgs , 4 every 
four days/ from c?aqu, 4 day.’ The contraction of a + a 
or of a + 6 also produces 6 . We have an instance of e 
for d in sl&pa , 4 I sleep/ for s. swh'paydmi. 

Sanskrit i and % are respectively represented by i and 
ei (—£), e. g. vi duvdn, 4 widow/ for s. vidava; bairan- 
dein , 4 bearer/ for s. bharanti. Final i is suppressed 
except when it stands for ja 9 e. g. im, 4 am, ’ for s. 
dsmi; ufar , "over/ for s. updri; but hart 9 4 army/ from 
harjsi. 

Sanskrit u and n are represented by u without any 
distinction in Gothic, n is often preceded by the guna 
vowel i, e. g. tinha, 4 1 draw/ 1. duco. 

Sanskrit e, o, formed from ai 9 au 9 are represented by 
ai 9 an, e. g. 4 bit/ for s. bibhe'da ; 4 bent/ 

for s. bubhb'ja. 

6S>- /i and r cause to be prefixed to a preceding i or 
u 9 e. g. tauhum, 4 we drew/ for s. dndvdiimd ; d&ur, 
4 door/ for s. dwci'ra ; getoihum, 4 we told/ for s. didizi- 
md; ai htrd 9 4 1 beg/ connected with s. i ckh. A similar 
phenomenon appears in Latin. Thus we have peperi 
(e approaching to the valuq, of a -f i) where we might 
have expected pepiri like cecini. The connecting vowel* 
also in the third conjugation is e before r 9 but i in other 
cases, e. g. veheris, vehis. And though a preposition 
generally causes the Sanskrit root-vowel a to become % 
yet before h and r we have e in adveho , offer o. ^ 

b) CONSONANTS. 

70m The Gutturals are h 9 q 9 h 9 g 9 ng . h and q are 
equal in phonetic value, and correspond to Sanskrit g , 
whilst h and g correspond respectively to Sanskrit k and 
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qli e. <*. q viva, ‘ living,’ ‘ quick,’ for s. jtv, where j 
is ’for an original g ; hvas, ‘ who,’ for s. has-, sards, 
‘yard.,’ for Latin h ortus ; g istra, ‘yesterday, for 
o-r. \9-h, 1. h esternus, heri. The nasal, in imitation of 
the Greek, is written g before Gutturals, e. g. tuggd, 

‘ tongue ; ’ juggs, ‘ young.’ The half-vowel (w) v 
which appears after all the Gutturals, viz. qv, hv, gv, 
sometimes answers to the same letter in the older lan- 
guages, as in hveita, ‘ white,’ s. zw H& for kwaita. 

In other cases it was perhaps developed after the lan- 
guages had become distinct. A similar process seems 
to have taken place in Latin — h\a, ‘who,’ 1. qui. 
In many instances the original Guttural is dropped, as 
in vurm, ‘worm,’ 1. vermis. The half-vowel, when 
thus left alone, is pronounced as the consonant v m some 
languages, the German for instance. In English^ 
(for hwo), the order of the letters is inverted m writing, 

though not in pronunciation. 

71 . The Dentals are t, th , d, n, corresponding seve- 
rally to Sanskrit d, t, dh, n, e. g. t agr, ‘tear,’ for 
ox. 8dupv ; than, ‘then,’ for 1. tunc-, daur, ‘ door, for 
^r. Svpa ; namo, ‘ name,’ for 1. n omen. Final t in the 
older languages is dropped in Gothic as it is also m 
Greek, e.g. bairai, ‘he may bear,’ gr. fcpoi, tor 
e. bharSt ; but where t was originally followed by a vowel 
th is preserved in go., e g. bairith, ‘he bears, or 

s. bharat l. . n . 

72 . The Labials are p, f, b, to, answering severally 

to-Sie Sanskrit b, %>, bh, m, e. g. thorp, ‘thorp, for 
1. turha, ‘ crowd ;’ fulls, ‘ fuU,’ for gr. ttXsos; ham, 
‘bear,’ for gr. < pspsiv; mikils, ‘great,’ for gr. fisyas. 

73 . The Half-Vowels j (pronounced as y), l, r, v, are 
frequently interchanged, but their general correspond- 
ence with the same letters in older languages is clear y 
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established: e. g. j ulc, ‘yoke/ for 1. j u gum; leiban, 
‘ leave/ for L 1 inquere, gr. Xslttslv ; vaihts, c, right/ for 
1. rectus ; vol, ‘woe/ for gr. ozW. 

7*$;. The Sibilants are a, z. The latter is used in 
place of the former between vocal letters. Thus metis, 
‘ more/ becomes metiza. This is a step in the progress 
from a to r, which takes place so extensively in Latin, 
and of which the English word compared with the Go- 
thic furnishes a striking instance (i. e. in go. metis , 
maiza , e. more), e. g. s ibun, ‘ seven/ for s. s aptcim ; 
thize , ‘ of these/ for s. te'&hdm. In this last word s is 
changed to sh by the preceding* vowel. 

75. The Gothic Alphabet, therefore, comprises the 
following letters : 



Mute. 

Vccal. 

Nasal. 

Half-vowels. Sibilants. 

Vowels. 

Gutturals 

k h 

cr 

o 

n s(g) 

j — 

a 

ai e 

Dentals 

t th 

cl — 

n 

1 r s z 

i ei 

au 6 

Labials 

p f 

b — 

m 

v — 

u 


6. ANGLO-SAXON. 

* 

76 . The Anglo -Saxon has a still nearer relation to 
the English than the Gothic has. It supplies also an 
abundant and valuable literature. 

a) VOWELS. 

The voivel sounds are very numerous, and their rela- 
tion to the Gothic and Sanskrit vowels not easily de- 
fined and classified. Notwithstanding the labours of 
Grimm and Eask, much remains to be done before the 
relation of the Anglo-Saxon vowels to those of the oldei' 
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languages can be satisfactorily* established. The inves- 
tigation, as. the former states, must encounter 6 no small 
difficulties.’ 

77. There are no less than seveh short vowels, a, ce, 
c, i 9 0 , n 9 y, with their corresponding long ones, besides 
several diphthongs. It is obvious that these must have 
resulted from a much wider and freer action than we 
have seen in the development of the vowels of the 
older languages. The variety of dialects in the Anglo- 
Saxon literature also increases the difficulty of classi- 
fying its forms, since they result not from one law, but 
from different and conflicting tendencies. The vowels 
cc 9 % u y often correspond to the same in Gothic, e.g. 
frailly go. /ram, ‘from;’ dim, go. dim, ‘dim;’ sum, 
go. sums, ‘ some : ’ but i also, in some cases, takes the 
place of a, e. g. s cippan, ‘ shape,’ for go. skwpjan, and 
sometimes that of u 9 e.g. cm, ‘kind,’ for go. /rum; 
whilst u sometimes supplies the place of % e. g. swixstor, 
‘sister,’ go. svister. ce is a modification of a, prin- 
cipally under the influence of inflection, e.g. woer, 
‘ wary,’ go. vsl rs. e occurs for a , when e or i has been 
dropped in the following syllable, e. g. hel for hele 9 go. 
kali, 6 hell.’ It also stands for i 9 e. g. he ? for go. hl 9 
‘he.’ The fact that in Anglo-Saxon e is thus "written 
for an older i is probably the reason that in English e is 
pronounced like a Continental L 0 stands for u or a, 
e. g. do/, ‘ dulness ;’ cwom , ‘ came.’ y is pronounced 
like French u, and developed from u, e. g. eyn as well 
*as*cin, ‘kind;’ go. knni. d, originally a diphthong, 
answers to Gothic ai 9 e.g. kv , 6 age;’ go. ai'cs ; 1. a evum. 
ce stands for Gothic ai or c, e. g. see, ‘ sea ; ’ go. sai. e 9 
also, sometimes stands for Gothic c, as civen, ‘queen,’ 
‘woman;’ go. qnens. i stands in place of Gothic ei 9 
e. g. swiiiy ‘ swine ; ’ go. svein. 6 stands generally in 
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place of Gothic 6, e. g. dmi , ‘ doom ; 5 go. cloms. u, for 
Gothic u, e. g. rum* ‘ room ;’ go. ru??is. For this latter 
y is often, substituted : cy for cu, ‘ cows.’ 

b) CONSONANTS. 

7 8. The Guttueals are’c, h, g , ng, which correspond 
to Gothic k, h, g, ng, and to Sanskrit g, k, gh , ng, e. g. 

go. qvms, ‘ living/ ‘ quick;’ h ivcet, go. lu;a£, 
‘what;’ gear d, go. gards, ‘ yard.’ 

79. The Dentals are t, th, d, dh , n, answering to the 
same Gothic letters, and to Sanskrit d, t, dh, n, e. g. 
tear , go. t agr, c tear ; ’ thorn, go. thaurns, ‘ thorn ; ’ 
diem, go. daur, ‘door;’ nama, go. namo, ‘name.’ 

80. The Labials are p, f, b, m, as in Gothic, and 
answer to Sanskrit b, p, bh, m, e.g. thorp, go. thaurp, 
6 thorp,’ ‘village;’ full, go. fulls , ‘full;’ heran , go. 
b airan, ‘ bear ; ’ m ycel, go. m ikils, ‘ great.’ 

81. The Half- Vowels are e or g, l, r, tv, as j, l, r, v 
in Gothic, e and g are pronounced as y in certain 
cases, e. g. geoc , go. j uk, ‘ ypke;’ 1 yfan, ‘ allow,’ ‘leave 

r Hit, ‘ right ; ’ w cc, ‘ woe.’ 

82. The only Sibilants are s (which is not, as in 
Gothic, softened between two vowels, but always pre- 
serves the hard sound, e. g. seofon , ‘ seven thissa, ‘ oi 
these ’) and £. 

83. The Anglo-Saxon Alphabet is as follows: 



Mute. 

Vocal. 

Nasal. 

Half- vowels. 

Sibilants. 

Vowels. 

Gutturals 

k h 

g 

ng 

y 

— 

a 

e 

Dentals 

t tk 

d dk 

n 

1 r 

s z 

I 

o 

Labials 

P f 

b — 

in 

w 

— 

u y 
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The Guttural and Labial vocal aspirates (gh and bh) 
are wanting. The sibilants are very defective* but the 
vowels numerous. 

On comparing the above alphabets* we obtain 
the following 

BESULTS. 

The Cerebral consonants* which are so distinctly and 
fully developed in Sanskrit* do not appear at all in the 
other alphabets. To a careful observer* it is manifest 
that the Dental consonants* out of which the Cerebrals 
arose* are pronounced differently in different positions 
in the living languages of Europe 1 ; and* although the 
alphabets of those languages have no characters to 
represent the distinction* it is clear that in pronouncing 
those letters there is the same tendency as that which 
caused an entire class of consonants to be adopted in 
the Sanskrit alphabet. 

85 n The Palatals have disappeared from Greek* 
Latin* Gothic* and Anglo-Saxon, but in Zend and 
English there are ch and The English Palatals* 
however* are not etymologically traceable to Sanskrit* 
but are later and independent developments. They 
are* in fact* compound characters* ck being equal to 
t -f sh * and j = cl 4* French j. In German* 0 is a 
similar compound* being equal to t + s. 

The # Sanskrit alphabet contains ten aspirates ; 
Zend* four* besides qh and cl ; Greek, three ; Latin* two ; 
Gothic has three ; Anglo-Saxon* four ; and English and 
German three each. It is possible that some of the 
characters represent two aspirates each* the mute and 
vocal* as is the case with the English th. But even if 
this be so* the other alphabets are much less fully 
provided with aspirates than the Sanskrit. 
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87. The nasals and.'/ ialf-voivels have suffered little 
diminution, though the Zend has no /, the Greek no y, 
and the German no w* 

83a The Zend and English have each four sibilants : 
Sanskrit and German, three ; Greek, Gothic, and Anglo- 
Saxon, two ; and Latin only one. 

The vowels are abundantly represented, and 
have acquired many new combinations in modern alpha- 
bets. 

SH&. The survey which we have thus taken of the 
alphabets of some of the principal languages of the 
Indo-European family shows that the effect of change 
has not been to perfect, but to mutilate, the system of 
consonants, and not to simplify the vowels, but to ren- 
der them more complex. Both consonants and vowels 
in their earliest condition appear perfectly symmetrical. 
Those which are formed principally by the throat, the 
Gutturals, have exactly the same number, corresponding 
to them in all respects, formed in the centre of the 
mouth, the Dentals ; and analogous to both are those 
formed by the lips, the Labials. 

91* The distinction between the three classes becomes 
more obvious if we follow the arrangement adopted by 
Lepsius, and founded upon the order of the letters in 
the Hebrew alphabet, — Guttural, Labial, Dental. On 
pronouncing a letter from each organ in this order, the 
difference between them becomes more obvious, and the 
principle of arrangement more distinct. Ho one can 
fail to recognise the organic relation of such a series of 
letters as the following, if the Consonants be pronounced 
with the sound of a in had before or after them : g, b, 
d; k, p, t ; ng, m, n ; y, w, 1; z, sh, s; a, u, L 

92. All the modem languages of this family, how- 
ever cultivated the literature, and however civilised the 
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nation, present only mutilated e and fragmentary alpha- 
bets compared with what we find in use at the earliest 
period, and in immediate proximity to the primitive 
abode from which the different tribes diverged. The 
Indo-European family, therefore, did not begin with a 
defective instrument of speech which required to be 
filled up and polished by subsequent use in order to 
attain its perfection. The earliest is its most perfect 
form. It appears to us at once in vigorous maturity, 
and fully equipped for the service which it has to per- 
form. This circumstance deserves consideration in en- 
deavouring to decide the much vexed question of the 
origin of language. 


THE TEANSMUTATION OF CONSONANTS. 

A remarkable modification of some of the con- 
sonants distinguishes three different divisions of the 
Indo-European languages. . We owe the discovery, esta- 
blishment, and full illustration of this fact to Eask and 
Grrimm. The variation thus brought to light is not 
confined to a few isolated instances, but affects the mass 
of the languages. It appears as a general law regulat- 
ing the development of later out of earlier languages. 

SQm The terms later and earlier , however, in this con- 
nection are not used in a chronological sense ; for a lan- 
guage which is here said to belong to a later stage may 
have existed and had a literature centuries before one 
which belongs to an earlier stage. If, for instance, A 
and B be two languages which both have the same con- 
sonants in words etymologically the same — e. g. gr. %vy ov 
and 1. jugwrn , which both have g in the middle of the 
word — and if C and D be two other languages which 
are like each other in this respect, but both differ alike 
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from A and B — e. g. go. juh and e. yoke, which, both 
have h in place of the g in the former languages — then 
C and D are’ in the second stage of development, and are 
later in this respect than A and B, though not in any 
sense derived from them. It does not, however, follow, 
because A and B both belong to the first class of 
languages, that they were therefore both spoken and 
written contemporaneously ; nor, because C and D both 
belong to the second class, that they were therefore both 
spoken and written at the same time ; nor does it follow 
that A and B were spoken and written before C and D. 
So that this arrangement of languages has no necessary 
connection with the chronological order in which we 
find their literature. Still a language of the second 
division must have sprung from some language of the 
first division, and must therefore have come into use 
later than that particular language of the first division. 

95- To the first of these three divisions belong the 
Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, as well as many others. 
To the second belong Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and Eng- 
lish, with several besides. The third division consists 
only of the High German. 

96. This distinction has nothing to do with gram- 
matical inflections; for Anglo-Saxon and English, though 
they belong to the same division, differ more wddelyjm 
their grammatical forms than English and German, 
which belong to different divisions. The difference affects 
almost exclusively the lexicography of the languages 
— the consonants employed in the Boots and Stems of 
words. Thus, s. pitf, gr. jrarrip , 1. pater , belong to the 
first division. They all have p at the beginning and t 
in the middle of the word. But go. fadar , a, s. fader , 
e. father , belong to the second division, all having / 
instead of p of the first division, whilst the first two 
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have cl (possibly pronounced clh), and the last, th (pro- 
nounced clh), for t of the first division. Again, we have 
s. tiuam, gr. (Doric) tv, 1 . hi, in the first division ; go. 
thu, a. s. thu , e. thou, of the second ; and ger. du, of 
the third, where t, th, and d respectively distinguish 
the three divisions. 

B7m This law does not, however, extend to all the 
consonants. It has no influence upon the nasals, half- 
vowels, and sibilants, but is confined to the mute and 
vocal consonants, with their aspirates. These in the 
oldest alphabet were h, kh, g, gh ; t, th, cl, dh ; p, ph, 
b, bh . The two series of aspirates have to be reduced 
to one, so that there will then be in each organ three 
classes of consonants answering to the above division 
of languages. Their relation to one another requires 
that they should be arranged in the following order : 
Vocals, g, cl, b ; Mutes, k, t, p; Aspirates, gh, kh, dh, th, 
bh, ph . Thus, when a word has a Vocal consonant in 
any of the first ,di vision of languages, the same word 
has a Mute in the second, and an Aspirate in the third. 
Again, if in the first division the word has a Mute 
consonant, it has an Aspirate in the second, and a Vocal 
in the third. And, further, if in the first division the 
word has an Aspirate, it has a Vocal in the second, and 
a Mute in the third. The order of succession is always 
the same. 

Many words seem irreconcilable with this law, 
merely because the same sound is represented by dif- 
ferent characters in different languages, e.g. ph in Sans- 
krit, / in Latin and English, / and v in German. It 
must be remembered that these letters are identical, as 
far as the present law is concerned, which has to do 
with sounds, and not with the characters in which they 
are written. Another circumstance requires to be 
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borne in mind, i. e. that, in their cultivated or ‘ classical 5 
state, languages often contain an extensive admixture 
of heterogeneous elements. The modern High German 
contains many Low German forms, and oftentimes the 
same word fluctuates between the two systems. The 
intimate intercourse of the people, who, in the heart of 
Germany, spoke languages which belonged to two of 
the above divisions, and the influence of Luther and 
his contemporaries upon the popular literature, have 
indelibly stamped this mixed character upon the lan- 
guage of the country. Thus, for 1. / 'rater, e. brother , 
we have ger. brucler, where the b is characteristic of 
Low German, and d of the High German. In old 
High German we find jjruodar , where both consonants 
belong to the High German character. Again, for 
1. fui , e. be, we have ger. bin , but in old High Ger- 
man pim. 

99 a The consonants, thus viewed, fall into nine series 
of three each, and each series of three represents the 
three divisions of languages, viz. g, k, gh ; d, t, d h ; b, 
p, bh, where words in the first division of languages 
have Yocal consonants; — K, gh, g ; t, dh, d ; p, be, b, 
where words in languages of the first division have 
Mute consonants ; — gh, g, £ ; dh, d, t; bh, b, p, where 
words in languages of the first division have Aspirates. * 

1©©. It may fairly be presumed that such was the 
original relation of these letters in the Indo-European 
languages. But long before these languages were fixed 
in writing, and before the documents were secured from 
which our illustrations must be derived, they had all 
undergone great changes. Language is of delicate 
construction and has nevertheless been exposed to all the 
vicissitudes which have affected the history of mankind. 
For all thoughts, feelings, and experiences leave their 
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impress upon the language in which they are commu- 
nicated. -There must therefore be many apparent 
exceptions and deviations from the original law of 
development. These exceptions and deviations; how- 
ever, further discoveries may, by correcting our concep- 
tions of the laws themselves, show to be the normal 
results of an unerring force. 

3L01. The following list contains an illustration of 


each series : 




g k gh 

1. jug’um 

e. yoke 

ger. joch 

d t dli 

odi 

hate 

hassen 

b p bh 

labium 

lip 

lefze (o.g.) 

k gh g 

doceo 

teach 

zei^en 

t dh d 

frater 

brother 

pruodar (o»g.) 

p bh b 

septem 

seven 

sieben 

gh g k 

trahere 

drag 

trakan (o.g.) 

dh d t 

Qvyarrjp 

daughter 

tochter 

bh b p 

fagus 

beech 

puocka (o.g.) 


!Q2i. The Guttural aspirate is lost in the pronun- 
ciation of modern English. r The letters in some cases 
are written, but not pronounced, as gh in bough ; 
sometimes they are not written, as in bow ; but in the 
above word, teach , ch is preserved in writing, but 
with an altered pronunciation. In German the sound 
of the Dental aspirates is lost, and its place supplied by 
the sibilant s, as in the above example Jiassen . A 
similar change has taken place in English, and is even 
now hardly completed, that is, in the ending of the 
3rd Sing. Pres., th becoming s, e.g. hates , hatet h. In 
Latin the Guttural aspirates are represented by h, as 
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in tv ahere, and the Dental aspirates are changed to 
Labial aspirates, e. g. Sfu/ms*, iiimns ; f era ; Sipa, 

fores. 

103- A singular tact is observable in G-erman, which 
illustrates the dependence of the later upon the earlier 
classes of languages. When Dental or Labial aspirates 
occur, the mutes out of which they have arisen, and 
which characterise an earlier class of languages, are 
also preserved, e. g. _ pf offer , zekn iz = ts\ for English 
pepper, ten, where p and t of the second class are pre- 
served, and / and s of the third added. Sometimes 
the preceding letter is assimilated, and the aspirate 
becomes doubled, e.g. hoffen , hassen, for English hope, 
hate, from hop fen, hatsen. 

104;. For a fuller discussion of this law, the reader 
is referred to Grimm, Gesehichte dev Deutschen Spvache, 
i, pp. 392 — 434, 1st ed* 
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IV. EOOTS. * 

105* The Latin word diciiur , c it is said/ is found* 
on examination* to consist of several parts of different 
origin. It may be thus divided* dic-i-t-u-r. The letter 
r is in Latin distinctive of the Passive voice* and the 
u by which it is here preceded is a connecting vowel 
which has no effect on the meaning of the word. When 
these two letters are removed, there remains dicit, ‘ it 
says.’ x\gain* t expresses the Third Person Singular* 
answering to the English pronoun 6 he,’ ‘she*’ or ‘it;’ 
and i is another connecting vowel. When these are 
removed* we have the monosyllable die, which is called 
the ‘ root ’ of the word. 

X©6. All primitive verbs in the Indo-European lan- 
guages may be similarly reduced to monosyllabic roots . 
These roots , however, have no meaning* and* as far as 
we know, were never thus used in ordinary speech. 

^Such words as the Imperatives die * fac, etc. form no 
real exception* seeing that this is not their original 
form* but the result of abbreviation. For the sake of 
rapid utterance the endings of the Imperative have been 
dropped* and the words have retained the meanings 
which the terminations gave them. The roots, not 
having had such terminations, have acquired no dis- 
tinctive meaning* and are therefore incapable of being 
used in such* languages as those of the Indo-European 
family. 
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107 . It has sometimes been assumed that before 
terminations were used the roots were placed one after 
another, as in Chinese, and acquired a meaning from 
their position. The system of affixes is supposed l o 
of a later date. No doubt modern languages of the 
Indo-European family tend towards the state of the 
Chinese. For instance, the phrases ‘ I have seen you 
have seen’ ‘they have seen,’ express three different 
meanings, not frmn any change in the — on, but 
from the use of different words. In Lat , , 

‘ vidistis,’ ‘viderunt,’ by a mere change m the teim 
nations tf one word, express the same three meanings. 
We have historical proof, therefore, of a system of affixes 
chantino- to monosyllabic words. But within the rang 
of the Indo-European family we have no histonca evi- 
tee, and no liter, rente, to show that languages 
once consisting of monosyllabic roots changed to 
system of affixes. The oldest remains which we have 
of these languages exhibit them in the possession of 
grammatical forma, and the older the teams the more 
Perfect are the terminations. 

P 108. The fact that in these languages each loot 

consists of one syllable has caused them l° n ^ ic tn! 
‘ Monosyllabic,’ in distinction from the Sem tic !an 
cma-es which are also inflected, but their roots, for th* 
most part, consist of three consonants or two stables. 
They are therefore called ‘trilateral ^ 

The evidence as to whether or not these dissyllabic roots 
^21 from monosyllables, is not yet sufficient 
to prove that the two classes of languages do, or do not, 
in this respect, belong to one system. 

109 . There is a singular contrast betwe g 

matical system ^ ^ "S“de p* nd“ 
Semitic languages, the one oem a i 
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upon external , the other upon internal changes. The 
modification of meaning in Semitic verbs is brought 
about chiefly by a change in the vowels' between the 
root consonants. The variation of- verbs in the Indo- 
European languages results mainly from the syllables 
prefixed or added to the roots. Hence the vowels are 
much more numerous and complex in the former than 
in the latter class of languages, e. g. Arabic, katala, 
‘he killed;’ hntila, ‘he was killed;’ Hebrew, kdtel , 
‘killing;’ katul, ‘killed.’ In corresponding forms of 
the Latin the root remains unchanged: laud avit, ‘he 
praised;’ laud&tus est, ‘he was praised;’ ZaucZans, 
‘ praising ; ’ laudatus, ‘ praised.’ 

11 CD. In the Chinese system the primary elements of 
language follow one another without undergoing any of 
those changes of form which characterise the above two 
families of inflected languages. The meaning of words 
is the result of their relative position, and not of gram- 
matical forms. Thus shui, ‘ water,’ and sheii, ‘ hand, ’ 
when placed together, shui sheii , mean ‘helmsman;’ 
jhn, ‘ sun,’ and tse , ‘ son,’ form jin tse , ‘ day.’ 

111 . The Roots, therefore, of the Indo-European 
languages are the primary elements of words which, 
by internal modification or external addition, acquire an 
almost endless variety of meanings. They may consist 
of any number of letters, forming but one syllable, 
e. g. % as in s. i-mas, gr. i-jjcsv, 1 . i-mus ; and skand , as in 
1 . scand-o. At the end of verbal roots , however, a and 
du do not occur. Almost every other combination is 
admissible. 

112 . It is not possible at present to say with cer- 
tainty on what principle these elementary parts of speech 
were formed. N or is there any clear connection be- 
tween sound and sense in most of them. That Trsr-ofjcac 
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should mean ‘ fly/ and Ksl-pau 4 lie/ is not indicated in 
the character of the letters of which these words con- 
sist, nor very* obviously in the sounds with which they 
are uttered. Various theories have been adopted, but 
none of them appear quite satisfactory. Further 'dis- 
coveries in the science of language will probably render 
the solution of the problem easier. 

113 . The roots of verbs and those of pronouns are 
distinct and independent of one another. Verbal roots 
usually express some state or action, as in 6s-se, ‘ to be ;’ 
da- re, ‘ to give.’ Pronominal roots do not express any 
fact or name any object, but denote some relation gene- 
rally to the speaker, as in ay- am, 4 this,’ the nearer ; 
id- am, ‘that,’ the remoter. In accordance with this 
difference of meaning, they are also distinguished as 
Eoots Predicative and Eoots Demonstrative; the one 
serving to predicate or apply some fact or phenomenon 
to a subject, as 1. laud-ant, ‘they praise ;’ whilst the 
other point out (demonstrant) the subject, as 1. laud- 
ant , 4 they praise.’ The latter are generally employed 
in the external inflections of the former. For example, 
in as-mi , 4 1 am cis-si, ‘ thou art as-ti, ‘ he is as is 
the verbal root , and mi, si , ti are weakened forms of the 
pronominal roots met, sa , ta. 

1X4. The verbal roots in Sanskrit are divided intp 
ten classes , amongst which the primitive verbs of the 
language are distributed as follows : the first class con- 
tains about 1,000; the second , 70; the third , 20; the 
fourth , 130 ; the fifth, 30; the sixth , 150; the seventh , 
25; the eighth , 10; the ninth , 52 ; the tenth , a large 
number of primitive verbs as well as the Causative and 
Denominative verbs. 

115 . This is the order followed by Indian gramma- 
rians, but the whole are also arranged in two divisions. 
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or C I't-Yi’*. The first of these contains classes 1, 
4, 6, and 10. The second contains classes 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 
and 9. The distinguishing characteristics of the diffe- 
rent classes, except in the tenth, appear only in what are 
called the Special Tenses, viz. the Present Indicative, the 
Potential, the Imperative, and the single-formed Prete- 
rite. The other parts of the verbs are without these 
distinguishing marks. These two divisions in Sanskrit 
correspond to the two conjugations of Greek verbs ; the 
first to verbs in -co, the second to verbs in -pi. The first 
conjugation inserts a between the root and the ending, 
e. g. s. bodh-d-mas , c we know ; 5 gr. rvTrr-o-psv, i we 
strike the second appends the termination immediately 
to the root, e. g. s. divesh-mi , ‘ I hate ; ’ gr. cprj-pi , 6 I 
say.’ 

116- The processes of Guna and Vbiddhi need here 
to be noticed. The former, Guna, in Sanskrit, consists 
in prefixing a to another vowel, thus changing i or i to 
i (a-f i), u or u to 6 (a-f u), and r or f to ar (a-f r). 
The latter, Vbiddhi, prefixes a in a similar way, and 
changes a or a to a (a-f a) ; i or i to a i (a + i) ; u or n 
to dio (a-f u), and r or f to dr (a-f r). 

117. The Fibst Conjugation inserts a between the 
root and the ending. The four classes of which it con- 
sists are distinguished principally by the use or omis- 
sion of guna and the position of the accent . The First 
Class both gunaes and accents the root vowel. Thus 
budh becomes bo'dh-a-ti , c he knows.’ The Sixth Class 
does not guna the root vowel, and places the accent on 
the connecting vowel : tucl becomes tud-a-ti, c he strikes.’ 
Those verbs which have a as their root vowel, since it is 
not affected by guna, can of course be known as be- 
longing to the first or sixth class only by the position of 
the accent. Lup , vid , etc. of the sixth class have no 
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guna, but insert a nasal in the root, e. g. s. lump-a-tL 
‘ he splits/ 1. rump-i-t ; s. vincl-a-ti, 6 he finds.’ 

118 . In Greek the connecting vowel has become s 
(before nasals o ) : Xsitt-s-ts, ‘ you leave; 5 favy-e-rs, fyou 
flee ; 5 \ei7r-o-pzv, ‘ we leave ; 5 (fisvy-o-gev , ‘ we flee. 5 The 
guna-vowel has also become s, as is seen by comparing 
the above forms with s-Xltt-ov, ‘ I left ; 5 %-<j>vy-ov s ‘ I fled.’ 
These being gunaed belong to the first, but y Xl^-o-picii, 
without guna, to the sixth class. There is not the same 
distinction of accent between these two classes in Greek 
as in Sanskrit. The third conjugation in Latin fur- 
nishes analogous examples. The connecting vowel has 
become i (before nt it has become u), e. g. leg-i-mus , 
£ we read ; 5 leg-u-nt, ‘ they read. 5 In Gothic the con- 
necting vowel is a or i. Thus haitcm , ‘ to be named/ 
has in the Sing, hait-a , hait-i-s, hcrit-i-tk , and in the 
PI. hait-a-m , hait-i-th, hait-ci-nd , where the a appears 
before a nasal, like o in Greek, u in Latin, and a in 
Sanskrit. The guna-vowel appears as i. Thus kin 
becomes keina , ‘I germinate 5 (pi being for i + i), and 
bug becomes biugct , ‘I bend/ A radical a , being inca- 
pable of guna, as in Sanskrit, either remains unchanged, 
e. g. far-i-th, ‘ he wanders/ for s. chdr-a-ti ; or it be- 
comes i, qvim-i-th , ‘ he comes/ for s. gam-a-ti. In 
some cases this derived i , being looked upon as primi- 
tive, is gunaed, e. g. greipa , ‘ I grasp/ for s. grctbh-a-mi . 
Almost all the Germanic Strong Verbs belong to the 
first class in Sanskrit. 

119 . It is interesting to observe analogous deviations 
from general rules in different languages. One of these 
consists in the radical vowel being lengthened instead 
of being gunaed, e. g. s. gu'h-a-ti, ‘he covers/ from 
guh ; gr. rpt f f3co, ‘ I rub/ from rpi/3-; 1. duco , ‘ I lead/ 
from due go. us-luk-i-th, ‘he unlocks, 5 from luh 
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Each language avails itself of' this liberty, without any 
dependence upon, the rest for the individual instances 
which occur. 

12Q, The analogy in the influehce of the nasal con- 
sonants upon the connecting vowel in different languages 
is also remarkable. In Sanskrit the vowel a becomes 
strengthened to a, in Greek s is strengthened to o, in 
Latin i is strengthened to it, and in Gothic i is 
strengthened to a. We observe here the operation of 
the same law in having stronger vowels to connect 
nasal consonants than to connect others with the root. 
At the same time the individual modifications appear 
to have been independently chosen. In Latin the 1st 
Plural has again reduced the stronger to the weaker 
vowel : comp, leg-i-mus with leg-u-nt. The u is irre- 
gular in the substantive verb, s-u-m, ‘ I am,’ s-u-mus, 
‘we are,’ s-u-nt, ‘they are,’ because this verb belongs 
to the second conjugation, which admits no connect- 
ing vowel, e. g. s. cts-mi, s-mas (but s-a-nti), gr. sl-yi 
(for ecr-tu), scr-giv, el-aL The u, however, is preserved 
in the Latin vol-u-mus , ‘ we will,’ if this word is ety- 
mologically connected with the Greek fiovX-o-gev. 

121 . The Fourth Class agrees with the first in 
accenting, and with the sixth in not gunaing, the root- 
"vowel. It is further distinguished from both by pre- 
fixing y (or i) before the connecting vowel ; that is, it 
inserts ya between the root and the ending. The verbs 
of this class, therefore, resemble thePassive voice in form, 
and are generally intransitive in meaning, e.g. naz-ya-ti, 
‘he perishes,’ from naz; kup-ya-ti, ‘he is angry,’ from 
hup. The y appears in Greek as £, e. g. in /Sn^u, /3\v&, 
oyifys. So also nri & for irt-yca, which furnishes 
some of the tenses of nt-i tL-o-kw, corresponds to s. pi' -ye 
(Mid.), ‘ I drink.’ After a liquid the y, in the form of 
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p is sometimes thrown hack into the root, just as 
apslv cov, ‘ better, 5 is for apevycov, and ^slpcov, ‘ worse/ for 
•%£pycov : e. g. yaLp-u>, e I rejoice/ for yj. apyco , answering to 
s. hfsh-yd-mi ; and palv-s-rat, c he rages/ for pav-y e-rat, 
answering to s. man-ya-te. Sometimes this y forms 
a diphthong with the root-vowel in Greek, where the 
Sanskrit drops the root-vowel, e. g. Sal-oo, C I dame/ for 
Sa-yco, s. d-ya-mi. Again, we meet with this y in the 
form of s, which, in some cases, must have very closely 
resembled it in pronunciation : for example, in nrlcrrecns, 
c of faith/ where etc is pronounced as one syllable. Thus 
we have coS-eco, ( I push/ for o)$-yc>). 

Latin verbs of the third conjugation in -io belong to 
this class, e. g. 1. cnp-io , 6 1 desire; 5 s. l.-cp-yd-rrC* c I 
am angry; 5 L ca/p-io , 6 I take; 5 go. hctf-ja , ‘ I lift/ 
Such forms as pi-yu-n, ( I drink/ in Old Slavic, may 
belong to this class. But as the y occurs between two 
vowels, it may be only euphonic. Gothic verbs in -ja 
( = ya ) are of this class, e. g. vcths-jct, ‘ I grow 5 (w r ax) ; 
bid-jet , f I beg 5 (bid). When Sanskrit 6 is changed to a 
in Gothic, y is also changed to % and forms with a the 
diphthong a% e. g. veri-a , c I blow/ for va-ja ; lai-ci , ( I 
despise ; 5 sai-a, i I saw. 5 

Probably no roots originally ended in diphthongs. 
Those which now appear in that form resulted from con- 
traction, and belong to this class, e.g. gdfyati , from ga, 
not from gai ; clhdyati , from dha, not from dhai. So also 
dydti is from da, as is clear from the Participle dd-tas , 
c cut off/ and the Substantive dd-trum , ‘ a sickle. 5 

3.2 <2. The Tenth Class gunaes the root-vowel like 
the first class, and, like the sixth class, it accents the part 
inserted between the root and the ending. This class, 
instead of a of the first and sixth, and ya of the fourth, 
inserts aya between the root and the ending, and 
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places the accent on the first vowel of this part. It is 
thus identical in form with the Causative verbs* e. g. 
chov-' £ I steal/ from chur. 

From this form have arisen most Greek verbs in 
-alflo, -aco, -see, - oco , and Latin verbs of the 1st* 2nd* and 
4th conjugations. Slavic verbs in -cvyun belong to this 
class* e. g. si. rucl-ayu-n , I lament*’ for s. rod-aya-mi * 
I cause to weep.’ In Gothic we have ja, the first a 
of ay a being dropped (just as in the Latin form -io of 
the fourth conj.). Sometimes the last a is dropped, 
and y changed to i 3 as in hab-ai-s . Tbis i also is 

dropped before nasals* e.g. hab-a-m. When y is dropped* 
a+a produces 6 in Gothic* which corresponds to a in 
the Latin first conjugation, e. g. go. laig-d~s 3 6 thou 
lickest/ for s. leh-aya-si ; 1. laud-a-s 3 c thou praisest.’ 
The intermediate step is found in Pracrit* where 
gan-aa-di 3 6 he wanders*’ is for s. gan-aya-ti. 

12*3* We now come to the Second Conjugation of 
Sanskrit verbs* including the other six classes. They 
all affix the ending immediately to the rooty without 
any connecting vowel. Four of the classes* however, 
add an inorganic syllable or nasal letter as an enlarge- 
ment of the root. 

\2An The Second Class accents the c heavy 5 termi- 
nations* but before the * light’ terminations it gunaes 
and accents the root-vowel, e. g. e r m% c I go ; ’ imas 9 
‘ we go.’ This difference of accentuation is not observed 
in Greek* e. g. sl/uu 3 Lfisv. Almost all the Greek roots 
which belong to this class end in a vowel* l 3 <£a, /3a 3 Sco 3 
sra, Stj. The only root ending in a consonant, which 
immediately adds the terminations* is is** e. g. s. ds-ti 3 
gr. 1. es-ty go. is~t 3 c is.’ In Latin i, da 3 std 3 fd 3 

fldy qua (in-quam) 3 as well as some forms of fer 3 and 
vel 3 belong to this class. 
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1Z5. The Third Class prefixes a syllable of redu- 
plication, and places the accent on this syllable, e. g. 
dada-ti , f he gives;’ dddha-ti , 6 he puts.’ The Greek 
language has many forms belonging to this class, e. g. 
SlBco-rc, t tihj-Tt, In Latin the second i in 

sisti-t , bibi-t , is a shortened form for Sanskrit a ; 
for sisi-t, with the common softening of s to r between 
vowels, and the usual change of i to e before r, is 
another instance of a reduplicated form of this class, as 
is indicated by the participle sa-tus. 

3.2 6. The Seventh Class inserts in the root the 
syllable na before the c light’ endings, and this is re- 
duced to n before c heavy’ endings, being changed, when 
necessary, to a nasal of the same organ with the final 
consonant of the root . In the last case words of this 
class coincide with those of the sixth, except in having 
no connecting vowel. Most of the corresponding words 
in Latin insert a connecting vowel, and agree with the 
first, instead of the second , Sanskrit conjugation. The 
accent in Sanskrit is placed upon na in the first case, 
and upon the endings in the second, e. g. yunaj-mi , 
‘I bind;’ yvnj-mds , we bind;’ bhinad-mi , I split;’ 
bhind-mds , c we split ; ’ chhinad-mi , ‘ I cut ; ’ chhind - 
mas , f we cut.’ In Latin* the corresponding words 
have the syllable in both cases reduced to the mere* 
nasal, and a connecting vowel inserted, e. g. jung-o , 

I join,’ jung-i-mus ; find-o , ‘I cleave,’ find-i-mus ; 
scind-o , f I cut,’ scind-i-mus. Jn Greek some verbs 
exhibit the characteristics of two classes, a nasal inserted 
and another appended to the root, e. g. Xafifidvoo, c I 
take,’ Xiy,7rdvcd, c I leave,’ fiavS-dvco, c I learn,’ from the 
roots Aa/3, Xltt, fxaS } as in s-\aj3~ov etc. In Gothic a 
nasal is inserted in the Present tense of standa, Pret. 
stoih ; a. s. stande , stod ; e. stand , stood. In this word 
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the final consonant d appears' to be inorganic, as it does 
not exist in Sanskrit, Greek, or Latin. A. similar phe- 
nomenon appears in mita, e. mete, compared with s. 
md, ‘to measure.’ 

The Fifth Class adds om to the root, and this 
syllable is both gunaed and accented before ‘ light ’ 
endings, but ‘heavy 5 endings both prevent guna and 
themselves take the accent, e. g. str-nd'-mi , 4 1 spread ; ’ 
str-nu-mds, 4 we spread;’ gr. arop-iv-jxi (where the 
vowel is lengthened instead of being gunaed), arop-vv- 

pi£$. 

2L28. The Eighth Class probably ought to be in- 
corporated with the fifth. It is said to add only u to 
the root ; but as all the roots , except one, terminate in 
n , this may easily be supposed to have caused the omis- 
sion of the second n. Guna and accent are the same 
as in the fifth class : tan-o' -mi, ‘I stretch,’ tan-u-mds , 4 we 
stretch,’ gr. rav-v-par, av-v-fu, 4 1 complete ;’ yav-v-yac, 
‘ I delight in ;’ o\-\v-/m , ‘ I perish,’ from oX-vv-pu . 

The Ninth Class adds nd before ‘light,’ and 
n% before 4 heavy ’ endings, and accentuates like the 
fifth class. The Greek has vrj before ‘light,’ and vd 
before heavy endings. This is irregularly shortened in 
such forms as Sd/c-vo-fis v, ‘*we bite ; ’ e. g. s. yu-nd'-mi, 
‘ I bind,’ yu-nt-mds, 4 we bind ; ’ gr. Sapu-vy-pu, ‘I tame,’ 
8apt,-vd - {jlev ; s. str-nd'-mi, 4 1 strew,’ str-ni-mds , ‘ we 
strew,’ 1 . ster-no, ster-ni-mus . 

The following is a brief list of roots which 
may serve further to illustrate the relation of these 
languages one to another. It will have become obvious 
how the modifications of the different classes of roots 
are almost entirely lost in English, thus illustrating 
the progress of phonetic decay. 
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Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

ga 

— 

fitj-vai 

dha 

da ' 

Srel-vciL 

jna 

zna 

yvw-vai 

wa 

— 

— 

stM 

st& 

crrj-vcu 

I 

— 

i -re 

zwi 

— 

KV-SIV 

smi 

■ 

fiEL~c-aid 

pri 

M 

(fsiX-ElV 

zi 

— 

KH-fjiat 

plu 

fru 

ttXe-eZv 

zru 

zrav 

kXv~61V 

lu 

— 

Xv-£iv 

bhu 

— 

(pV-ELV 

ad 

— 

ec-w 

dru 

— 

E-Spa-fi-ov 

bandh 

band 

t-7ri$-ov 

stig 

— 

l-CTl^-OV 

rub 

rudh 

— 

bbraj 

— 

<TjXey-ELV 

raj 

r&z 

— 

sacb 

— 

fiV-Oj uai 

as 

as 

£<7-77 

iksb 

— 

07 r-og 

jush 

zausba 

y£v-co 

diz 

diz 

ctU-vvfu 

J iv 

jva 

(3lq-oo 


Latin. 

[ Gothic. 

‘English.’ 

— 

gagg-an 

g° 

— 

— 

do-n, do-fi 

gno-sco 

— 

know 

— 

vi-nds 

wi-nd 

sta-re 

sta-nda 

sta-nd 

i-re 

— 

— 



bau-bs 

Li-gh 

— 

— 

smi-le 

— 

frij-on 

frie-nd 

qui-eo 

— 

— 

plu-o 

— 

fioo-d 

clu-eo’ 

— 

— 

lu-o 

liu-san 

loo-se 

fu-i 

bau-an 

be 

ed-o 

it-an 

eat 

fid-o 

bind-an 

bind 

— 

steig-an 

sti-le 

— 



rood, rod 

flag-rare 

bairb-ts 

brigb-t 

— 

reik-s 

rich 

^sequ-or 

— 

seek 

es-t 

is 

is 

oc-ulus 

aug-o 

eye 

gus-tare 

kius-an 

choose 

dic-o 

teib-an 

teach 

viv-o 

qiu-s 

quick 
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V. STEMS. 

13 l a We have seen that in some cases letters or 
syllables intervene between the root of a verb and 
the endings which denote person and number. Thus, 
in the Latin regit, 4 he rules/ t, meaning 4 he/ 4 she/ or 4 it/ 
is not added to the simple root reg , but to the com- 
pound form regi. So, in the Perfect tense rexit, 4 he 
ruled/ t is added to another compound form consisting 
of reg+8 + i. So also, in nouns, the endings which 
denote case and number are similarly added to a com- 
pound form ; thus, in regem the sign of the Accusative 
Singular m is added, not to reg , but to rege . This com- 
pound form, in distinction from the root, is called a 
stem, in harmony with the same figure of speech. The 
complete word, conveying intelligence, is not the bare 
root, nor the root and the connecting medium, or the 
stem, but the entire tree with its branches and fruit. 

132. Nominal Stems of this kind are used with 
case-endings to form primitive nouns, e. g. Gren. S. 
regi-s , 4 of a king ; ’ and without case-endings as the 
first member in compound nouns, e. g. regi-fugium , 
4 king’s flight.’ 

Different genders are sometimes indicated by dif- 
ferent stems of the same word: dya3-o-$, 4 good/ aya3~o~v, 
Mas. and JNFeut., have the same stem ayaSo, but arya3-y 
Fern, a different one. So in Latin bon-u~s , 4 good/ 
Mas., bon-u-m ISTeut., have the same stem bonu ; but 
bon-a Fern, a different one. This distinction is pre- 
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served somewhat incompletely in Gothic, confusedly in 
Anglo-Saxon, and in English the word, e. g. good, is re- 
duced again to its root form, all indication of stem , case, 
and number being lost. The Neuter gender at first 
doubtless was employed in reference to things which 
had no natural distinction of sex. In course of time it 
has, in some languages, acquired a wider application, as 
in English ; and in others has entirely gone out of use, 
as in French. 

The number of nouns is usually denoted by a modifi- 
cation of the case-ending. In Sanskrit bhyam is some- 
times the ending of the Dative Sing., bhyam the Dat. 
Dual, and bhyas the Dat. Plural. The Dual number, 
which was very carefully employed in earlier times, 
gradually lost its power, and then entirely disappeared, 
so that it no longer exists in the principal living lan- 
guages of the Indo-European family. The Sanskrit has 
it most perfectly, both in the noun and the verb. The 
Zend has it rarely in the noun, but frequently in the 
verb. The Greek preserves it extensively, the Latin 
only in duo and a mho. It is in the Gothic pronoun 
and verb, as well as the Anglo-Saxon pronoun, but 
apparently in no other Germanic language. 

Terminations of Nominal Stems . 

133 « In Sanskrit all the three vowels a, % u, occur 
at the end of Nominal Stems. They are usually of the 
Masculine gender, a is always either Masculine or 
Neuter. It is represented by a in Zend, and in a few 
cases in Gothic ; by o in Greek and Latin. In later 
times the Latin o was in some cases changed to u, 
e. g. Xoy-o-s, ‘word ; 5 Seop-o-v, ‘gift ; 5 domin-n-s , ‘lord , 5 
domin-o-rum ; regn-u-m, ‘ dominion , 5 regn-o-rum ; s. 
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vrk-ct-s , 4 wolf/ gr. \ua>o~$, 1 . lup-u-s, i occurs in all three 
genders. It is i or s in Greek, 7t6\l~9 , and i or 

e in Latin, facil-i-s , £ easy/ facil-e-m ; s. vafri, 4 water / 
1. mare, £ sea/ Nom. PI. mari~ct . u occurs in the three 
genders. The same letter is preserved in the other 
languages: s'sun-u-s, go. sun-u-s, £ son ; ’ s. sivdcl-u-s, 
£ sweet/ gr. The fourth declension in Latin 

furnishes examples. 

13^« The stems ending in the long vowels d, -2, u s 
in Sanskrit, are generally Feminine, seldom Masculine, 
and never Neuter, d is shortened to a in the other 
languages. But the G-othic has 6 in some oblique cases, 
and in the Nominatives: sd, ‘that’ (she), for s. sd, and 
kv6 , 4 who/ for s. M. $ is often employed in Sanskrit 
and Zend to form Feminine derivatives, e. g. mahat-i', 
4 great/ from mahat A further addition is made to it 
where it is preserved in Gireek and Latin; a or S is 
added in Greek, and c in Latin. Thus, s. swdd-u-s M,, 
swacl-w N., becomes sivdd-t f in the Fern.; but in gr. 

r)$~v N., becomes ^S-a-ain the Fern.; s.jctni - 
tri> gr. 7 svsrsLpa for <y ever put, 1 . genetrix (genetri-c-s) ; 

Gen. Xrjo-rpt-o-os, for s. -trt. The placing of 
t a syllable further back, as in rysysrsipa, frequently 
occurs in the Greek language. We have noticed other 
instances above. But sometimes a much greater change 
occurs in the terminations which we are now consider- 
ing. The i retains its place, but is ultimately changed 
to cr. Thus from SgXo- is formed SoXo-svr- by an affix 
which appears in Sanskrit as - veent , and in weaker forms 
as - vat (e.g. dhana-v ati Fern.), for which the correspond- 
ing Greek form would be st. Hence we obtain the 
Fern. S oXo-zr-ia, then SoXo-scr-ta, and finally the clas- 
sical form SoXo-scr-o-a, £ cunning.’ The change of t to a 
sibilant is illustrated by the English pronunciation of t 
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before i in such words as nation . This word may 
also serve to illustrate another change in the Greek 
Feminine termination -La ; for as in c nation 5 the i , after 
giving a sibilant sound to £, is omitted in pronunciation, so 
in such participles as <pspovcra , 6 bearing 7 (for (frepovT-ia), 
the i disappears after having produced its effect on 
the preceding consonant ; the only difference being that 
in Greek the writing is adapted to the new sound, 
whilst in English the old spelling is preserved with the 
new pronunciation. In Gothic the long vowel, written 
ei, is followed by an inorganic n in the Present Parti- 
ciple, e. g. s. bhdrant-i , go. bairand-ei-n, c bearing.’ 
Or i is changed to j (y), and followed by 6, e. g. 
frijond-s M., frijond-jo F., ‘friend thiu-s M., thiu-jd 
F., c servant.’ n is rare in Sanskrit. But there occur 
zivazru, 1. socrus, s mother-in-law ; ’ bhru, gr. 6(ppv-s, 
( eyebrow.’ 

135 b There are a few instances of stems with 
diphthongal terminations : mi, 6 riches,’ becomes m 
before consonants, and answers to the Latin re ; dy6 is 
from the root div , and forms some of its cases from 
dydu . The Nom. Sing, dyaus corresponds to Greek 
Zsvs, d being dropped, y changed to £, and a shortened 
to s. The Latin has addled i to the stem in Jov-i-s. 
s. go , ‘ ox,’ is in Zend gau , gr. fiov, 1. bo or bov ; s. nan, 
‘ ship,’ gr. vav-s, 1. nav-i-s . The stem is preserved, with- 
out the additional i, in nan-fragus , c shipwrecked.’ 

136. In Sanskrit Consonant Stems, i. e. stems end- 
ing in consonants, are confined to the letters n , t, s, r. 
Several other consonants occur at the end of roots , 
which are used in the formation of nouns. In Greek 
and Latin a consonant appears sometimes in addition to 
the vowel stem in Sanskrit, e. g. the patronymics in -tS, 
and 1 . pecu-d-is compared with s. pazu, go. faihu , 
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f flock 5 (e. fee), s frequently occurs in Sanskrit, and 
serves to explain some otherwise obscure forms in Greek 
and Latin. Thus it appears that the cr in flsvo s\, ‘ mind,’ 
<ysvos, ‘race,’ belongs to the stem; and therefore the 
genitives /jlsvsos, 7 svso9 are for /xsvscro9, ysvsao9. So also 
the first cr in rsv^scr-cri, opec-ai, belongs to the stem, and 
the second only to the case-ending. The compounds 
crafcss-TraXos, ‘ wielding the spear/ TsXss-cpopo?, c com- 
pleting/ preserve the original cr in the first member of 
the compound. In Latin this s coming between two 
vowels is softened to r 9 e. g. genus 9 £ race/ generis . 
An analogous modification of the preceding vowel also 
takes place in these two languages; the Nona. Sing, 
having 0 for s in Greek, and u for 6 in Latin, a change 
similar to that which occurs in the connecting vowel of 
verbs before nasal consonants. 

137 . In Sanskrit the stem sometimes assumes three 
different forms — the ‘ strong/ ‘ middle/ and weak.’ 
The f strong ’ forms are used with the lightest case- 
endings, the c weak ’ with the heaviest, and the 6 middle ' 
with those of intermediate weight : e. g. rud , c weep/ has 
a reduplicated preterite, the participle of which has 
Acc. Sing. M. rurud-wa/ns-am, Loc. Plu. M. and N. 
rurud-wat-su, Gen. Sing. M* rurud-ush-as, where the 
stem ends in the strong - wans , the middle meat, and 
the weak ~ush. More generally the stem has but two 
forms, when the f weak ’ includes the c middle ’ and 
c weak ’ in the previous classification. The c weak/ in 
the division into three, only includes the Gen. M. and 
N. of the three numbers. The eight cases of Sanskrit 
(and Zend) are therefore divided into two classes — the 
strong/ those which have the strong stem ; and the 
‘ weak/ those which have the weak stem . The follow- 
ing example will show which they are : — 
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Dual 



Strong Cases. 

Weak Cases. 

— hTom. Voc. 

bhar-an(t), 4 bearing 

* 

Acc. 

bhar-ant-am 


Instr. 


bhar-at-a * 

Dat. 


bbar-at-b 

Abl. 


bhar-at-as 

Gen. 


bhar-at-as 

Loc. 


bhar-at-i 

. — NTom. Voc. Acc. 

bhar-ant-au 


Instr. Dat. Abl. 


bh&r-ad-bhyam 

Gen. Loc. 


, bhar-at-6s 

— ISTom. Voc. 

bhar-ant-as 


Acc. 


bhar-at-as 

Instr. 


bhar-ad-bhis 

Dat. Abl. 


bhar-ad-bhyas 

Gen. 


bhar-at-am 

Loc. 


bhar-at-su 


This arrangement is not carried out so fully in Zend 
as in Sanskrit. The accentuation of words with mono- 
syllabic stems, where this difference of strength in the 
stems cannot be made, sometimes coincides with this 
arrangement of cases. And, singularly enough, the 
Greek retains the same position of the accent : e. g. 
s. vak and gr. ott-s are of the same origin, and are thus 
accentuated. 
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STEMS 



Stbong Gases. 

"Weak Cases. 

Sing. — Nom. Yoc. 

vak (‘voice’) ott-c 


Acc. 

v&'cb-am or- a 


Instr. 


vacb-a' 

Dat. 


vacb-e' 

Abl. 


vacb-as 

Gen. 


vacb-as orr-og 

Loc. (gr. Dat.) 


vacb-i' 67 r-t 

Dual — Acc. Yoc. 

va'ch-au. or-s 


Instr. Abl. 


vag-bhyam 

Dat. 


v&g-bbya'm ott-oIv 

Gen. Loc. 


vacb- 6 's 

Pin. — Nom. Yoc. 

vacb-as o7r-£Q 


Acc. 

vft'cb-as ott-cq 


Instr. 


v&g-bbis 

Dat. Abl. 


v&g-bhy as 

Gen. 


v&cb-am 07r-wv 

Loc. (gr. Dat.) 


vak-sbu or-crt 

The Acc. Plu. is here placed among the strong cases, 
because of the position of the accent. Again, in irciTsp, 
jjsTjrep, Svyarsp, the s is dropped only in the weak cases. 
Ip Gothic also a is dropped before r and changed to i 
before n in the weak cases : e. g. broth ar becomes in the 


Dat. brothr, Gen. bvdthrs ; ahctn, Dat. akin, Gen. ahins . 

138- When a case-ending which begins with a 
vowel has to be added to a stem which ends in a vowel, 
a euphonic consonant is inserted between them, e. g. in 
the Instr. Sing, and Gen. PI. in Sanskrit, n ; in the Gen. 
PI. of three -declensions in Latin, r. 
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139 . In Sanskrit and Zend there are eight cases , 
of which the Greek preserves only five; the Latin, six • 
the Gothic, five ; Anglo-Saxon, five ; and English, none. 
Some isolated instances remain in different languages, 
of a case which no longer forms part of their grammar ; 
as, for instance, single words referable to the Locative 
case in Greek and Latin. 

THE NOMINATIVE SINGULAR. 

140. The sign of the Nominative Case Singular, in 
the Masculine and Feminine, is s. It forms 6 with a 
preceding a , sometimes in Sanskrit, always in Zend. 
It is omitted at the end of consonant stems, and if the 
stem ends in two consonants, the latter of these is also 
dropped, e. g. Norn, bibhrat , 4 bearer,’ for bihbrats ; 
tuddn Nora., 4 striker,’ for' tudants. In Zend the s 
is preserved, e. g. Nom. afs, e water.’ Stems in n omit 
this letter as well as the Nominative sign, lengthening 
the preceding vowel as a compensation, e. g. Noun 
dhanC, ‘rich,’ from dhanin; Nom. rdfjd, from ra/jan. 
The same occurs in Zend, except that the vowel is 
lengthened only in monosyllables, e. g. Nom. zjpd, 
f dog,’ from zpan ; ashava , 4 pure,’ from ashavan. 
Stems in -ar, -as omit both their final consonant and 
the Nom. sign, lengthening the preceding vowel when 
short, e. g. Nom pita', 4 father,’ from pitar; data', 4 giver,’ 
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from datar. The Zend omits the lengthening of the 
short vowel, e. g. Nom. brata , data . Stems in -as omit 
the NOm. sign, and lengthen the preceding" vowel, e. g. 
Nom. durmands , c evil-minded,’ from durmanas. Of 
vowel stems the Feminines in -a always, and those in 4 
generally, omit the Nominative sign, e. g. Nom. zivcc 
from ziva, Nom. nadt from nadi, but Nom. bids from 
bhi. 

The G-reek and Latin languages preserve the Nom. 
sign in consonant stems, omitting the stem consonant 
if it be a Dental, e. g. x®P L ~ 9 f° r X a P LT ~ 9} virtu-s for 
virtut-s. So also tl&si-s, aman-s , for tiS-svt-s, amant-s. 
But Gutturals and Labials in the stem are preserved, 
e. g. tcopaic-s , XatXaTT-s, lex (leg-s). Greek stems in -v 
sometimes preserve this consonant, and sometimes the 
Nominative sign, but never both, and generally a pre- 
ceding short vowel is lengthened, e. g. pcsXa-s (pie Xav-\ 
t kpr]v(repev)- In Latin there is the same diversity, and 
in many cases both consonants are omitted, e. g. sangni-s 
(sanguin-), flumen (flumin-), homo (homin-), ~p is 
generally preserved and the Nom. sign omitted: lap, 
4 spring 5 (eap-\ but pLaprv-s , 4 witness 5 ( fiaprvp -). The 
stem consonant r is likewise preserved in Latin, and the 
Nom. sign omitted, e. g. marmor , ver. Stems in s 
lengthen the preceding vowel, as in Sanskrit, to com- 
pensate for the omission of the stem consonant or of 
the Nom. sign, e. g. from dvcrpevecr Gen. 

&v<Tiaevs(cr)~os. The same remark holds good of the 
Latin words mos, flos, etc., where the s may be regarded 
either as belonging to the stem and softened to r between 
two vowels in the oblique cases, or as being the Nom. 
sign before which the stem consonant is dropped. 

In Gothic a and i are omitted before the Nom.. sign 
where it is possible, that is, in all but monosyllabic 
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words and such words as harjci , c an army.’ The a is 
weakened, however, to i in the (Ten. hccrjis : ji thus 
formed are* often contracted to ei ( = i), in other cases 
diminished to i or altogether dropped, e. g. ivulf-s, ‘ a 
w r olf gast-s , f a guest ; 5 cdthei-s , * old; ? suti-s , 4 sweet ; ’ 
gamein-s , c common. 5 After r the Nom. sign is some- 
times omitted, e. g. wir, ‘ man ; 5 fingr-s , finger.’ w 
after a long vowel loses a in the Nom., and after a 
short vowel the ^ is also changed to u, e. g. snaiv-s , 
‘snow;’ qviu-s, e living.’ n is dropped, but mZ is fully 
preserved before the Nom. sign, e. g. Nom. ahma , 
mind,’ from ahman; bairand-s , bearing.’ The u in 
Feminines, preceded by d or ei, is inorganic, e. g. 
viduvdn , s. vidhccva , 1. vidua ; quivon , s. j'tvaf. 

The Neuter has no special form for the Nominative 
case; the Accusative form is used in its stead. 

l^Ll. The following list contains illustrations of the 
Nominative case Masculine and Feminine : 
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THE ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR. 

142 . The sign of the Accusative Singular is m in 
Sanskrit, Zend, Latin, and perhaps in the English word 
him . In Greek the sign is v . The Gothic and Anglo- 
Saxon preserve this ending only in the Masculine of pro- 
nouns of the third person, the former adding a and the 
latter e, and both having n instead of the original m. 
Thus go. tha-na, a.s. tho-ne } — s. ta-m, gr. to- v, 1. is-tu-m . 

A vowel is inserted between the termination and 
consonant stems. Hence we have in s. bhra'tar-am , 
z. bratar-em , gr. (f>pdrop-a (for older sv), 1. fratr-em . 
Monosyllables in % 4, du develope a half-vowel in 
Sanskrit, and then insert the vowel between the stem and 
the Accusative ending, e. g. bluy-am , suv-am , nav-am, 
from bht 3 ‘fear;’ su, tf sow;’ ndu , ‘ship.’ Similarly 
Greek Accusatives in e-a have probably passed through 
an intermediate stage in -efa, from which the digamma 
was afterwards dropped, e. g. fiao-ikk-a from /ScurdVef-a. 
So also the Latin forms m-em, gru-em may have been 
formed from the stems suv-, gruv-, like bov-em . Other- 
wise em may have been irregularly added instead 
of m to make the words dissyllabic. Accusatives like 
ignem should be divided into igne-m , , since the stem* 
ends in i or e . 

Stems in -u in Sanskrit, and the corresponding forms 
in other languages, take m as the Accusative sign in the 
Neuter , and the form thus obtained is employed for the 
Nominative, e. g. Nom. and Acc. Neut. s. zayanci-m , 
a bed,’ z. zayand-m, gr. 8d>po~v, 1. donu-m . Other 
Neuter stems have no sign for either Nominative or 
Accusative, but employ the unaltered stem in their 
place. Final s in Greek and s in Latin belong to the 
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stem, e. g. yho9, genus. In the cases where this letter 
would come to stand between two vowels, it is dropped 
in Greek and softened to r in Latin, e. g.’den. 7 svs-09, 
gener-is. Some Greek adjectives and participles have 
final s* in the neuter, probably only as a euphonic sub- 
stitute for t, which cannot stand at the end of a word, 
e. g. tstv$> 6 ?, rspa 5 *, for tstvc^ot-, rspar - ; like irpos for 
irpoTt when the t was dropped. Or it may have been 
added, by a false analogy, to the Noun, and then to the 
Acc., just as in Latin we have felix Norn, and Acc. 
Neut. for felic. In Gothic the Neuter omits the Accu- 
sative sign even in the a stems, e. g. daur , c door,’ for 
s. diva ram. In Anglo-Saxon duru is placed by Eask in 
the third class of his third declension, which consists of 
Feminine substantives. It has there the same form 
for Nom. and Acc., and u may be regarded as a weakened 
form of a, as in gifu for go. giba. But it has also 
some of the forms of the Neuter substantives of the first 
declension, which have no case sign in the Accusative. 
Stems in ja drop a, changing the t ? to i in Gothic, and 
this again to e in Anglo-Saxon, e. g. go. reiki, a. s. rice, 
s. ra'jya-m . The Gothic has no Neuter stems in i , and 
only one in u, i. e. faihu , for which the Anglo-Saxon 
has feoh (e. fee), dropping the stem-vowel, 
s Pronominal Neuter Stems form the Accusative with 
t in Sanskrit, d in Zend, r in Greek, d (for t) in Latin, 
t (with the addition of a) in Gothic, t in Anglo-Saxon, 
which also remains in English : e. g. s. (i-t wanting) 
ta-t, Jca-t ; z. (i-d wanting) ta-d, ka-d ; gr. (t-r wanting) 
to-t, o-T, as in qt-ti ; 1. i-d, is-tu-d , quo-d ; go. i-ta, 
tha-ta , hwa-ta ; a. s. hi-t, thce-t , hwce-t ; e. i-t, tha-t, 
wha-k The Greek language generally drops r when 
final. Hence we have to, 0, for the above forms. For 
the sake of uniformity the Yedic hat is used above 
instead of the s. chit. 



143 . The following list illustrates the different forms of the Accusative ca,se : 
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THE INSTRUMENTAL SINGULAR. r r 

The Instrumental case Remains in but few 
languages. The sign of this case is a in the Vedas, 
forming, with a stems, a for a + d, or connected with 
them by y, and thus forming -ay a, e. g. mahitwd from 
mahitwd , c greatness ; 5 uruyd , from uru, c great. 5 In 
later Sanskrit this case-ending is connected with a 
stems by n. It is then shortened, and the preceding 
a is changed to e, e. g. dzwena from dzivci. But with 
other vowel-stems the a is preserved long, and the stem- 
vowel not changed, e. g. agni-nd , sunu-nd. The 
pronouns of the first and second person have the same 
form as in the Vedas, e. g. ma-yd , twa-ya , from ma, 
twa . Pdti and sdkhi change i to y and do not insert 
n, e. g. pdty-d , sdkhy-d. Feminines do not insert n, 
but change d of the stem to ay , e. g. dzway-d, from 
dzwd , * mare. 5 The Greek and Latin languages have 
not this case. Some remains of it appear in the Ger- 
manic languages. In Gothic, the , c by that ; 5 live , f by 
what ; 5 sve , c by such. 5 In Anglo-Saxon, thd , ha (for 
hiva, probably to distinguish it from the Nom. Sing. 
Masc. of the Interrogative pronoun), sivd, and in Eng- 
lish thus (irregular for thd), how (derived from the 
a. s. hu , the same reason probably holding against 
the regular form who), and so. The meaning and form 
of these words j ustify their being referred to the Instru- 
mental case. The way in which both forms sva and 
sve in Gothic occur, induces Grimm ( Geschichte etc., 
929) to think they are both ultimately derivable from 
the same source, and have distributed between them the 
words and meanings which, according to the analogy 
of hve , would have belonged to sve alone, if sva had not 
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come into use. The above forms are the only instances 
of an Instrumental case traceable in Gothic. But 
Anglo-Saxon, as well as Old German, contains many 
examples both in substantives and adjectives, e, g. 
fyrene sweorde,’ 6, with a fiery sword’ (Caedmon, 18, 17 ; 
95 , 8 ). 

The following is a list of Sanskrit and Zend words in 
the Instrumental case : 



m. 

n. 

f. 

m. 

f. 

Sans. 

azwe-n-a 

mahitwa 

azway-a' 

psity-4 

pri'ty-a 

Zend. 

azpa 

data 

bizvay-a 

patay-a 

afriti 


m. 

f. 

m.f. 

f. 

m. 

S. 

sumi-n-a 

kanw-a 

gav-a 

va/cb-a 

bharat-a 

Z. 

pazv-ct 

tanv-a 

gav-a 

vacb-a „ 

barent-a 


m. 

n. 

m. 

f. 

n. 

s. 

aim an- a 

namn-d 

bbratr-a 

dubitr-a 

vacbas-a 

z. 

azman-a 

naman-a 

bratbr-a 

dugbdber-a 

vacbanh-j 


THE DATIVE SINGULAR. 

145 . The original Dative case has been more ex- 
tensively preserved than the Instrumental. Its sign in 
Sanskrit is £, and with Feminine stems in d , and poly* 5 
syllables in % 4, it becomes cii, preceded by ay instead 
of a, e. g. dzway-di from aziva. Masculine stems in 7, 
u, are gunaed, and Feminines, if the case-ending is e. 
Neuter vowel stems insert n. The same sign is pre- 
served in Zend, but ai is preceded by ay instead of ay. 
Masculine a stems make dya (=a + ay-ba=a-M*fa) 
in Sanskrit, and ai ( = a-f ai = a + e) in Zend. The use 
of guna is also only partial in the i and u stems. What 
is called the Dative in Greek and Latin corresponds in 
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origin to the Sanskrit Locative, and will be considered 
in connection with that case. 

In Latin the ending is L If in Latin as in Greek 
this .case was originally the Locative case, the long 
quantity of the final vowel must be referred to a 
general tendency in the Latin language which increases 
the quantity of this vowel at the end of a word without 
organic cause. To the general rule that final i is long 
there are but very few, and those isolated, exceptions. 
Although, therefore, the quantity of this vowel induces 
Bopp to regard this case in Latin as originally a Dative, 
yet the great probability that Greek and Latin both 
adopted the same course, and the existence of a suffi- 
cient reason in the genius of the Latin language to 
account for the subsequent change of quantity in the 
vowel, justify our regarding the Latin Dative as origi- 
nally a Locative case. 

In Gothic this Dative ending is entirely lost, unless the 
i in gibai (for giba-i) be regarded as a remains of it in 
the Feminine a stems. The gunaed forms of the stems 
in i, % , u, are retained ; but in the first of these cases 
the final i is dropped, e. g. gctsta (for gastai ), anstai , 
sunau , hinnau , from gasti-, ansti-, sunu-, kinnu-. 

1 4:6. The Pronouns are in so far peculiar that in 
several cases, of which the Dative is the first that comes 
under our notice, they insert the syllable sma between 
the stem and the case-ending. This syllable is capable 
of many modifications by omission of one or other of 
the letters, and by euphonic changes. It appears con- 
sequently in many fragmentary forms in different lan- 
guages; e. g. the Dat. Sing, of ha is kdsmai , Go whom? ’ 
( = ha + sma 4 - e). The syllable appears in Zend as hma , 
in Pracrit as mha. This inversion of letters resembles 
that in the*English word ivho for the Anglo-Saxon hwa , 
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and it renders less startling the connection between the 
Sanskrit sma and the Gothic ns a : the s, being a Dental, 
changes the preceding Labial m to the corresponding 
Dental n. It thus becomes easy to identify the English 
us and the Sanskrit asmdn . For, as s. asmdn is pro- 
bably for asmans , the vowel being lengthened to com- 
pensate for the s, it is clearly the same as the go. unsis 
(for u-nsa-s), where s is preserved and n dropped. But 
this unsis has already become us in Anglo-Saxon as 
well as English, merely by that system of abbreviation 
which Horne Tooke so convincingly showed to be an 
inherent characteristic in the history of language. This 
particle, however, assumes no less than six different 
forms in Gothic, viz. nsa 3 zva, glca , gqva , mma , and $. 
The first, nsa , occurs in the Accus., Dat., and Gen. Plur. 
of the first personal pronoun, and the second, zva , in 
the same parts of the second personal pronoun, i. e. 

6 us,’ u-nsi-s , ‘ to us,’ u-nsci-ra, ‘ of us ; ’ i-zvi-s, 
‘you,’ i-zvi-s , ‘to you,’ i-zva-ra , ‘of you.’ In the 
corresponding cases of the Dual the first person has //fax, 
and the second gqva , i. e. u-gki-s , 6 us two/ u-gki-s , 
‘to us two,’ (u-gka-ra); i-gqvi-s , ‘you two,’ i-gqvi-s, 
‘ to you two ’ i-gqva-ra , 6 of you two.’ The g here 
stands for n (ng before Gutturals). The fifth form, 
mma , occurs in such Datives as i-mma 3 ‘ to it,’ hi-mma § 
‘to him/ hva-mma, ‘to whom?’ where mm is by 
assimilation for sm. The sixth form, s, appears in the 
Datives, mi-s, 6 to me/ thu-s , ‘ to thee/ si-s , ‘ to one’s 
self.’ Bopp also ascribes the same origin to the s in the 
Horn. Plur. vei-s , ‘we/ and ju-s, ‘you.’ 

In the Feminine forms of the third personal pronouns 
in Sanskrit, the Dative, Genitive, and Locative Sing, end 
in -sy-d% -sy-ds 3 - sy-dm , of which the first part sy may 
be for smy 3 and this for smi 3 an ordinary F emiokie equiva- 
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lent in Sanskrit for sma. A confirmation of this view 
is obtained from the Zend, which preserves forms like 
yakmya for s. ya-sy-am. For Zend limy presupposes 
a Sanskrit smi. In Gothic, 6 is a Fe'minine termination, 
which would give the form smo to this particle. If 
then m be dropped as in Sanskrit, the remainder so 
serves to explain such words as Gen. Sing, thi-zo-s, the 
s being regularly softened to 0 between two vowels, as 
it is in Latin to r. 

In Anglo-Saxon a further change has taken place. 
The Gothic nsa has perhaps entirely disappeared in the 
Acc. and Dat. u~s, Gen. u-re. The ow in the Acc. and 
Bat. eoio, Gen. eoiver, may be an equivalent for the v 
(or iv) in the Gothic zva. In the Dual of the first 
person (Acc. and Dat. u-nc, ( us two,’ Gen. u-nce-r , 6 of 
us two ’) and the Dual of the second person (Acc. and 
Dat. i-nc, c you two,’ i-nce-r, e of you two’), the remains 
of this particle are almost as complete as in Gothic. 
Why has the Dual preserved fuller forms than the 
Plural ? Probably because the Dual had, for a long 
time, been of rare use in common language, and the 
antique forms were therefore preserved, whilst the every- 
day use of the Plural caused it to be still further abbre- 
viated. This conjecture is confirmed by the existence 
of u-se-r as an older poetical form for u-re. The fifth 
Gothic form, mma, is represented by m in Dat. him , 
tham, wham. The s of mis, thus, has disappeared in 
me, the. In the Feminine hire, thcere , as compared 
with the Gothic thi-zo-s , the s appears weakened still 
further to r, and the vowel from 6 to e. In English, as 
the Dual is lost, the third and fourth Gothic forms of 
course disappear. The rest is nearly in the same state 
as in Anglo-Saxon. First person plural, us, our ; second 
person plu*al, you, your. The Anglo-Saxon e before 
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vowels was pronounced y , and the ow probably 6 } as in 
the vulgar pronunciation of yd , yd-er> for you, your , 
at the present day. Him , which was both singular 
and plural in Anglo-Saxon, is now restricted to the 
Singular, and the Plural 4 them 5 borrowed from that,’ 
which has no variation of cases. Whom answers to 
Imam, The Feminine r is preserved in her for Anglo- 
Saxon hire . 

In Greek yfjisis or a^iMss for a-crys- 9 , and vpists or 
vfiy£9 for v-cryz-s, exhibit the same particle, almost as 
complete as in Sanskrit ; whilst in the Latin forms nos, 
vo-s , it is much abbreviated. 

147 . The following instances of the Dative case in 
Pronouns illustrate the use of the particle sma : 



Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Gothic. 


!N"om. Plu. 

isme 

f vi-^u \ 

l 

veis 

‘we ’ 

Acc. Plu. 

^sman 

tl/iag 

unsis 

i us’ 

Instr. Plu. 

asmabhis 

— 



4 by us ’ 

Gen. Plu. 

asmakam 


unsara 

‘ of us ’ 

Nom. Sing. 

kasmai 

• 

hvamma 

(to) whom? 

Abl. Sing. 

yasmat 

— 

— 

£ from whom 

Loc. Sing. 

tasmin 

— 

— _ 

6 in that * 
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The following list illustrates the Dative case : 



Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Gothic. 

English. 

m. 

azw-aya 

azp-ai 

vulfa 

wolf 

f. 

aiway-ai 

hizvay-ai 

gibai 

‘gift’ 

rn. 

patay-e 

paithy-ai 

gasta 

guest 

f. 

pri'tay-6 

afritay-ai 

anstai 

— 

m. 

sunav-e 

pazv-e 

sunau 

son 

f, 

hanav-e 

tanu-y-e 

kinnau 

chin 

m.f. 

gav4 

gav-d 

— 

cow 

f. 

vdch-e' 

vach-e 

— 

— 

m. 

bharat-e 

barent-e 

fijand 

fend 

m. 

azman-e 

azmain-e 

ahmin 

— 

n. 

namn-6 

namain-d 

namin 

name 

m. 

bhratr-e 

brathr-d 

brofchr 

brother 

f. 

dukitr-d' 

dughdher-d 

daub tar 

daughter 

m. 

datr-e 

datkr-e 

— 

— 

n. 

vackas-e 

vachanh-e 

— 

— 


THE ABLATIVE SINGULAR. 

14 : 8 . Except in Sanskrit, Zend, and Latin, the 
Ablative has but few representatives. Its sign in the 
above languages is t 9 d, d, respectively. 

- In Sanskrit it is preserved only in the a stems. The 
vowel is lengthened to a, e. g. vfM-t, £ from a wolf.’ 

In Zend a becomes lengthened, as in Sanskrit, before 
the ending, e. g. vehrkd-cl ; i is gunaed, e. g. afritdi-d 9 
c benedictione u assumes the forms an, eu, v, av, e. g. 
anhau~d , mundo,’ * from the world ; 5 mainyeu-d, 
‘ ammo , 5 6 from the mind ; 5 tanau~d, tanv-ad, or 
tanav-a-cl , ‘ corpore , 5 ‘from the body . 5 Consonant 
stems insert a connecting vowel, e. g. ap-a-d, e aqua , 5 
f from water ; 5 avthr-a-d , ‘ igne , 5 f from fire.' 
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In old Latin inscriptions the Vowel stems add d, and 
the consonant stems insert a connecting vowel e, e. g. 
prceda-d , altd-d, mari-d, senatu-d, dictator-e-d. The 
vowel of the a stem£ is not lengthened. But the long 
quantity of the final vowel in the Ablative Sing, of the 
first and second declensions, is probably a compensation 
for the loss of the consonant, i. e. animcc for anima-d, 
and animo for animo-d. The termination -met which 
occurs in some pronouns probably originated from the 
particle sma, as Ablative Sing, a-sma-t in Sanskrit; 
though t, in Latin, is irregular for d. Med , ted , though 
used as Accusatives, are probably original Ablatives, 
corresponding to Sanskrit mat, twat The conjunction 
se-d is the Ablative of $e, and is used pronominally in 
8. C. de Bacch . 

In Greek there are few instances, and in them the 
final t, as usual, appears changed to <?, or dropped. 
These words are mostly adverbs, and Latin Ablatives 
have a similar adverbial use. The vowel before 5 is 
always long, and is made long even with consonant 
stems, e. g. o^w-s 1 , c altogether;’ ovrco-?, ( thus; 5 eo-s, ‘as;’ 
ovTco , SSs, ‘thus,’ etc. = s. samd-t etc. So also 
croxfipov-ca-s , ‘ wisely,’ etc. An instance of the preser- 
vation of S preceded by a ,short vowel, as in Latin, is 
furnished by dfypo-h-irr}, if the meaning ‘ sprung fronv 
foam ’ is correct. 

Gothic adverbs in 6 furnish examples of an Ablative 
case, for 6 = s. a, and final t is uniformly dropped, so 
that the termination -6 corresponds to s. at in such 
words as thathr-d , ‘ from there,’ hvathr-6 , 4 from where,’ 
from stems in - thara , containing the expression for the 
comparative degree. The two adverbs in Anglo-Saxon 
answering to the above in meaning are differently 
formed, viz. kwanon , thanon. From these we have the 
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English words whence , thence, containing an additional 
adverbial ending. But many Anglo-Saxon adverbs in 
-e, being equivalent in meaning to the Latin Ablative, 
appear to be of this case, e. g. the first word in micl-e 
mare = 1. multo magis, ‘ much more.’ 

The following are a few instances of Ablative termi- 


nations : 




Sanskrit. 

Zend. Greek. 

LatiD. Gothic. 

Anglo- Sax. 

m. azwa-t 

azpa-d ofiu-g 

alto-d hvathrd 

reticle 

f. . pri'te-s 

afritoi-d 

navale-d 

• 


THE GENITIVE 

SINGULAR. 



14 9 . Unlike the Ablative, the Genitive case is 
very extensively represented in various languages. In 
Sanskrit it assumes four different forms, viz. sya , as, 
as, s. The first, sya , is employed with a stems, and 
one other word, the personal pronoun amu, e. g. vrka- 
sya , ‘ of a wolf ; 5 ta-sya , of this ; ’ amu-shya , f of 
that.’ The second, as , is used with Feminine stems 
which end in a vowel ; but if the vowel i or u be short, 
either the second or the fourth form may be used. The 
same is the case also with monosyllables in i, u, e. g. 
frzway-as, c of a mare ; 5 bhavanty-as ; vadhw-as. 
But prVie-s or prity-cis; hano-s or hanw-as. The 
third form, as, is used with consonant stems, e. g. 
pad-as , c of a foot;’ vach-as, e of a voice.’ The fourth 
form is used with masculine vowel stems, but i and u 
are gunaed, e. g. pri'te-s, from priti, f favour ; ’ sund'-s, 
from sunu, 4 son.’ All these forms of the Genitive 
ending appear to be of the same origin, the variety 
being occasioned by the stems to which the form is 
applied. 
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The first form generally appears in Zend as he, e. g. 
vehrica-he ; tuirye-he , 6 of the fourth.’ The fuller form 
hya is also found, with the final vowel lengthened ; 
martiya-hya , of man.’ In Greek y becomes i, and s is 
usually dropped between two vowels. The Epic iorm 
olo answers therefore to the Sanskrit asya , as in 
Xvicoio , 4 of a wolf,’ tolo, c of the ; ’ and the subsequent 
omission of i reduces the whole to oo, from which by 
contraction the Attic Genitive ov is formed, as in \vtcov , 
tov. Some dialectic forms have an additional s, as 
e/aovs for ifjbov , f of me.’ The same appears to be the 
case in the Genitive of the Latin pronouns hu-jiis , c of 
this,’ cu-jus , c of which,’ where jus is supposed to be for 
ju , and this for syu. The Gothic and Anglo-Saxon have 
no remains of this fuller Genitive, but have reduced 
the ending of the a stems to the same form as the 
other masculine vowel stems, s : e. g. go. vulfis , thi-s ; 
a. s. wulfe-s , thce-s ; e. ‘ wolf-sj c of the.’ 

The second form is in Zend -do, e. g. hizvay-ao 3 
bctvainty-ao . The only indication of this form in 
Greek is where the vowel is long in the Genitive, 
though short in the Nom. and Acc., e. g. crcfivpd^ ‘ of a 
hammer,’ compared with crtpvpa, a<j)vpav. So also in 
the old Latin forms families, e of a family,’ escas , ‘ of 
food,’ terras , ‘ of the earth,’ the vowel is long, though 
short in the Nominative. In Gothic the vowel is long 
in gilds from giba, and gunaed in anstais from ansti. 
In Anglo-Saxon gife the s is dropped, but the vowel 
lengthened from gifu. The same phenomena (i. e. 
the omission of s and the change of the vowel to e) 
appear in Gen. Sing, thce-re compared with Gothic 
thi-zds. 

The third form, as, appears in Greek as os, the regular 
form of the Genitive of the third declension ; but it is 
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also extended to the i and w stems, e. g. ttoS-os*, c of a 
foot ; ’ irocrL- 09 ^ c of a husband ; ’ vstcv-os^ ‘ of a corpse/ 
In Latin the later form is is, ped-is , f of a foot ; 5 but 
there is also an older form us, e.‘g. nomin-us , £ of .a 
name;’ Vener-us, £ of Venus. 7 If the i stems adopted 
this form, as in Greek, the vowel was afterwards 
shortened; but the u stems of the fourth declension 
have the vowel long in the Genitive, which seems to 
have arisen from employing the third form of the 
Genitive ending. Hence Gen. exercitus , of an army, 7 
but Horn, exercitus. Indeed, exercituus is found on 
inscriptions, and senatu-os in the S. C, de Bcccch . The 
Zend also has 6 (for as) with u stems, e. g. danliv-o, 
c of a place, 7 and danhav-6 , from danlm . Even in 
Sanskrit paty-us and sakhy-us occur as Genitives of 
pati and sakhi. 

The fourth form, s, is displaced by the third in Greek, 
and partly in Latin ; though it is preserved perhaps in 
such forms as hosti~s , c of an enemy. 7 We find it in 
Gothic gasti-s and Anglo-Saxon gceste-s , c guest’s. 7 It is 
also, as we have seen, extended in these two languages 
to the a stems. 

150. The following list contains illustrations ofthe 
various forms of the Genitiye ending : 



Sanskrit. Zend. Greek. Latin. Gothic. Ang.-Sax. ‘ English. 
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vachas-as vachanli-6 tm((i)oQ gener-is 
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THE LOCATIVE SINGULAR. . . 

151 . The Locative case is expressed in Sanskrit and 
Zend by i in the a stems and the consonant stems. In 
the first of these cases a and i are contracted into e in 
Sanskrit, and to e or oi in Zend, e. g. s. ahve, z. azpe ; 
s. mddhye, z. maidhyoi ; s. na'mn-i , z. namain-i. 

152. In Greek this form appears as a Dative case, 

and is indicated by the i added to consonant stems, and 
by i subseripturn with vowel stems, e. g. Xoycp, 

7 roh-L The Locative meaning is preserved in many 
expressions which have come to be regarded as adverbial, 
e. g. AojSooi'o M apa&cbvL, 2 aXaylvL, e at Dodona,’ etc.; 
ay pcy, ‘afield,’ ‘in the field;’ olkol, 6 at home;’ ya^ai, 
6 on the ground.’ 

The Latin Dative has i with the consonant stems, 
where the length of the i is probably the result of a 
general tendency in the Latin language, in which this 
letter is almost always long when final. The i is pre- 
served distinct in all the declensions in the older stages 
of the language, e. g. familia-i, popnlo-i , ped-i , 
fluctu-i , re-L In later times the first declension re- 
duced this ending to e 9 making a diphthong with the 
stem-vowel as in familia-e (as), and the second in- 
corporated it with the stem-vowel, which consequently 
became long, as in populo for populo-i. Some writers 
also have fluctii for fluctu-i etc. in the fourth declen- 
sion. The stem is not subject to the same amount of 
modification as in Sanskrit. 

In Latin the Locative form is said to be used for 
the Genitive case in the second declension, where i 
appears as a contraction of o+i. Both Bopp and Eosen 
adopt this view of the Locative origin of the Latin 
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Genitive in the second declension. Yet it seems to do 
some violence to the general spirit of language. The 
meanings of the two cases lie very far apart, and the 
form i may be for o + i out of s. a-sya. This would 
make the proximate forms of both Genitive (2) and 
Dative (6) to be the same, o + i. The reason for the 
difference in the ultimate forms may be that in the 
Genitive the case-ending represented by i was £ heavier’ 
than the stem-vowel o ; and therefore the sound of the 
former predominated when the whole was reduced to one 
syllable, and i was the result. On the other hand, in the 
Dative, the case-ending i being £ lighter ’ than the stem- 
vowel o, the sound of the latter predominated, and the i 
had no other effect on it than that of lengthening it to 5. 

In this view the Greek and Latin forms harmonise 
together. In the Genitive the consonant stems have -os 
in Greek and -is in Latin. The Masculine and Neuter 
a stems have ov for oo from o(cri)o in Greek, and i 
for oi from o(s)i{o) in Latin. The Feminine a stems 
have - s preceded by a in Greek, and -s preceded by a 
in Latin (paterfamilias). In the Dative the consonant 
stems have i in Greek, and i (for i) in Latin; the 
Masculine and Neuter a stems have ft) from o + t in Greek, 
and 6 from o + i in Latin^ the Feminine a stems have 
iota subscript mn in Greek, and e (for i) in Latin. * 

153. One of the most unsatisfactory rules of Latin 
syntax is that which Zumpt (§ 398) expresses as fol- 
lows : — £ In answer to the question where 1 the names 
of towns in the Singular, if of the first or second de- 
clension, are in the Genitive; if of the third, in the 
Ablative case.’ The rule would be much simpler and 
more satisfactory if it could be thus expressed : — 

‘ In answer to the question where f the names of towns 
in the Singular are in the Dative case.’ At first sight 
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there are two objections to this — one in regard to 
the meaning, and the other in regard to the form, of 
the words in question. The usual meaning of the 
Dative is not adapted to answer the question vjhere ? - 
If however, the Latin Dative, like the Greek Dative, 
is' in reality the Locative case substituted in place of 
the Dative, the first objection disappears, because it is 
very likely that with the old form some remains of the 
original meaning should be preserved. The objection 
that the words in question are not in the form of the 
Dative does not apply at all to the first declension, for 
Romce is as much a Dative as a Genitive in form.. In 
the third declension the difference between e and i can 
hardly be looked upon as determining the case in the 
Singular, for these fetters not unfrequently change ; e. g. 
hosti-s and koste-m have the stem-vowel as i in the one 
case, and as e in the other. Besides this, the words, in 
question sometimes are found with the usual Dative 
form i, e. g. Tibur-i, Carthagin-i , meaning ‘ at Tibur,’ 
‘ at Carthage-’ There remains the second declension. 
But in the Singular the Datives Abydo , Corintho, etc., 
not unfrequently occur. It is only, therefore, in some 
instances of the second declension that any real diffi- 
culty occurs as to the form, and these are doubtless the 
result of a false analogy which led Roman authors, to 
-write words • belonging to a case (Locative) of which 
they had no consciousness like a case (Genitive) with 
which they were well acquainted. 

All these names of towns, therefore, of whatever 
declension they appear, with a Locative meaning may 
be regarded as Latin Datives, that is, original Locative 
cases. A few other words are similar in meaning and 
admit of the same explanation, i. e. domi, ‘ at home ; 
ruri or rure, ‘ in the country humi or humo, ‘ on the 
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ground/ etc. Corresponding words in tlie Greek lan- 
guage which are clearly Datives (originally Locatives) 
confirm this view of the Latin words : o'Uoi, c at home/ 
ya^al, 4 on - the ground/ compared with donvL liunii. 
Comp. Sect. 1 52t. 

It is easy to see how this confusion arose. When the 
Locative case was generally employed as a Dative, the 
meaning appeared inconsistent with the idea that the 
words in question belonged to that case. They were, 
however, manifestly case forms, and were assigned to 
such other cases as they resembled. For instance, in 
the passage, Romce Consules , Carthagine Sufetes , sive 
juclices , quotannis creabantur ( 4 At Home Consuls, 
at Carthage Sufetes, or judges, used to be appointed 
yearly 5 ), as Romce and Carthagine* were supposed by 
their meaning not to be Datives, they were referred to 
the other cases which they resembled, i. e. Eomae to the 
Genitive, and Carthagine to the Ablative. The diffi- 
culty as to the meaning, however, was only altered, not 
removed, by this method ; whilst referring these words to 
the Locative case fully justifies the sense in which they 
are employed. 

X5&. There are three other forms of the Locative 
case in Sanskrit. The first, ecu , is used with Masculine 
i and u stems, and sometimes with Feminines; but the 
stem-vowels i and u are dropped (except in pdty-du , 
sakhy-du), e. g. pri't-du , sun-du . This Bopp regards 
as really a Genitive ending, viz. an for as. The Zend 
has 6, which is also a Genitive form. 

The second additional Locative form, m, is used 
only in the pronouns of the third person, e. g. tasm-in , 
‘ in that ; 5 Jcasm-in , c in whom ? 5 The third,' dm, is 
used with Feminine stems ending in a long vowel, and 
sometimes with those ending in i or u, e. g. lluy-Ctm. 
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4 in fear . 1 Perhaps this form of the Locative is pre- 
served in such Latin expressions as ante diem quantum 
Nonas Januarias, 4 on the fourth day before the Nones 
of January;’ where the preposition ante governs Nonas, 
and diem means 4 on the day.’ The employment of the 
Locative in regard to time is not without example in other 
languages, e. g. s. divase , 4 in the day,’ nizi, 4 in the 
night gr. ttj avrfj rj^spa, 4 on the same day,’ vvtcrl , 4 at 
night.’ The similar use of the Latin forms die , node , 
interdin , noetic , 4 by day/ 4 by night/ makes it probable 
that they wnre originally Dative, that is, really Locative 
cases. The Dative and Ablative forms fluctuate, not 
only in the cases quoted above, but also in the employ- 
ment of both vesper e and vesper i for 4 in the evening ; ’ 
luce and licci for 4 during the day/ etc. The Ablative 
gradually absorbed these and similar meanings to itself, 
and the Ablative form was substituted where no pre- 
position occurred, whilst the use of a preposition in such 
expressions as ante diem quantum Nonas , etc., caused 
forms in m which look like an Accusative to be preserved. 


155. The 

Locative case 

following 

is a list 

of instances of the. 

Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

m. azwe 

azpe 

ipTTiO 

equo 

f. r azw&y-am 

hizvay-a 

xNv 

equgs 

m. paty-au 

— 

TTOtn-l 

host! (i + i) 

f. pri't-au 

— 

■TVipn-i 

— 

n. vari-n-i 

— 

tOpi-L 

fideli (i -f i) 

m. sun-au 

— 

VEtCV-L 

pecu (u + i) 

f. han-au 

— 

yfvvi 

socru (u -J- i) 

n. madhu-n-i 

— 

/UtSv-l 

pecu (u + i) 

m.f. gav-i 



fiof-l 

bov-i 

f. Y^ch-i 

— 

07T- 1 

voc-i 

m. azman-i 

azmain-i 

Caipov-i 

sermon-i 
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Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

n. 

na'mn-i 

namain-i 

raXav-t 

nomin-i 

m. 

bkra/tar-i 

brathr-i 

(pparop-i 

fratr-i 

f. 

dubitar-i 

dughdker-i 

$rvyarp-i 

matr-i 

n. 

vackas-i 

vaekak-i 

£7T£(?)-t 

gener-i 


THE VOCATIVE SINGULAR. 

156 . The Vocative has no distinctive sign. A few 
instances occur of the Nominative form being employed 
for the Vocative, i. e. in Latin neuters and in such 
words as Sso?, deas> where the familiarity implied in the 
short Vocative form is not allowable. In some instances 
the stem- vowel is lightened : e. g. gr. s and 1. e of the 
second declension for o or u. In Sai^krit the accent is 
drawn back to .the first syllable, and in some Greek 
words it is placed as far back as possible. 

157 . The modifications of the Vocative will be 
easily understood from the following list : 



Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Gothic. 

m. 

azwa 

azpa 

1 7T 7T £ 

eque 

vulf 

n. 

dan a 

data 

CnZpO-V 

donu-m 

daur 

f. 

dzwe 

hizva 

Xu>l oa 

equa 

giba 

m. 

pate 

paiti 

7rOCU 

hosti-s 

gast 

f. 

pri'te 

afriti 

7 TOpTL 

turri-s 

anstai 

n. 

vari 

vairi 

Id pi 

mare 

— 

m. 

suno 

pazu 

VSKV 

pecu-s 

sunau 

f. 

hano 

tanu 

ysvv 

socru-s 

kinnau 

n. 

madhu 

madhu. 

flsSv 

pecu 

— 

m.f. 

gau-s 

gau-s 

(3ov 

bo-s 

— 

f. 

yak 

vaksk-s ? 

07T-Q 

voc-s 

— 

in. 

azman » 

azman 

daipiov 

sermo 

ahma ? 

n. 

naman 

naman 

rakav 

nomen 

namo ? 

m. 

bhratar 

brat are 

(pparop 

frater 

broth ar 

f. 

duhitar 

dughdkare 

Svyartp 

mater 

daub tar 

n. 

yachas 

vac^o 

errog 

genus 

— 
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THE NOMINATIVE PLURAL. 

158, The Xominative Plural in Sanskrit has the 
sio-n -as, e. g. dzrmn-as , vfk-ds , pdtay-as. The a and 
d stems, of course, make the Nom. Plur. end in -as, and 
the i and n stems are gunaed. 

In Zend the original ending is represented by -az 
when the conjunction cha is added. In other cases s 
appears as o, and as as 6, e. g. azman-azcha , azman-6 , 
c stones : 1 vehrk-do , wolves.’ The gunaing of i and u 
stems is arbitrary. One word preserves the original s 
when iinal, viz. geu-s. 

In Ctreek the ending is -ss*. The i and u stems are 
not gunaed. The a and a stems exhibit i, making with 
the stem-vowels oi and at , e. g. 7 rarsp-ss, e fathers ; ’ 
Trocri-ss, ‘ husbands ; ’ Iititoi, 6 horses ; ’ c lands. 5 

In Latin consonant stems have -is, with the vowel 
long. The i and u stems are not gunaed, but form 
with the ending -es and -us, for i-es, u-es. The a and 
a stems form % and ce (for ai), which resemble the 
Greek 01 and ai , e. g. patv-is, 6 fathers ; 5 host-is, ( ene- 
mies ; 5 exercit-us, c armies ; ’ animi 6 minds ; ’ familice , 

* families.’ 

f In Gothic the ending is reduced to s in the consonant 
stems. The i and u stems form, with the endings, 
is(eis) and jus ( yus\ where the stems may he regarded 
as gunaed, since the guna-vowel in Gothic is i ; the 
ending would then be a only, as in the consonant 
stems. Or l and ja may be regarded as lengthened 
forms of the stem-vowel, like the Latin e and u , caused 
by the vowel of the ending. The a and a stems have 
-os, which answers to the Sanskrit -as, e. g. ahman-s, 
gastei-s, sanju-s , vidfds, gibos. 
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In Anglo-Saxon - as is preserved in Eask’s second class 
of the second declension, which includes all the Mas- 
culine nouns not ending in a or u. Elsewhere the 
Nominative Plur. ends in -a, including the stem-vowel, 
e. g. clag-as, 6 days ; 5 suna, * sons. 5 In English s still ■ 
appears as the sign of the Nominative Plural. 

The ending of the Nom. Plur. Neuter presents some 
difficulty. It appears generally as -a, e. g. 1. gener-a , 
etc. With a stems it would form -a, an equivalent 
for which appears in some pronouns, e. g. 1. quce, 

‘ which,’ hce-c , 6 these ; ’ go. hv6 , fhd ; a. s. Java, thct. In 
the Latin forms quoe, hce-c , the original ending -a is 
reduced to e . In nouns, however, the long quantity 
thus obtained is reduced to d. In Sanskrit this a 
appears already weakened to i 9 which is connected with 
vowel stems by n. If the stem-vowel be short, it is 
lengthened, e. g. dd'na-n-i , vcc'ri-n-i , madhu-n-i , from 
da'na, va ri, madhu. 

This a Bopp regards as an abbreviation of the form 
- as which appears in the Masculine and Feminine. 
But the reason which is given for s never having been 
used in the Singular will apply also to the Plural 
Neuter. This a may therefore be regarded as the 
original ending of Neuter^ nouns in the Nominative 
Plural. 

A peculiarity appears in the Nom. Plur. of the first 
and second declensions in Greek and Latin — viz. instead 
of -as we find l and i (e) added to a and d stems. The 
same form appears in Sanskrit, Zend, and Gothic, 
restricted, however, to pronominal stems in -a, e. g. 
s. te (for ta-h), z. te, go. thai, e. they. Bopp regards this 
i as an inorganic enlargement of the stem, and thinks 
the case-ending to be entirely lost. But if we suppose 
s of the original - as to be dropped, which is frequently 
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the case with final s, and ci then weakened to i, as in 
the Sanskrit Neuter nouns, we reach the same result 
without supposing any step so arbitrary as enlarging the 
stern without apparent reason. 

159 ; The following list contains illustrations of the 
Nominative Plural : 
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THE ACCUSATIVE PLURAL. 

160. The ending of the Accusative Plural appears 
to have been ns , of which letters, however, only one is 
usually preserved. In Sanskrit, vowel steins have n in 
the Masculine and s in the Feminine, e. g. dzwan , 
horses ; ’ azivcts , c mares. 5 If the stem-vowel be short, 
it is lengthened, to compensate for the lost consonant. 
The consonant stems have as , in which a is either a 
connecting vowel or a substitute for n, e. g. bhdrat-ccs , 
bearing. 5 

In Zend - as of the consonant stems is also extended 
to those in i and u, so that n occurs only with a stems 
without lengthening the vowel, e. g. azpa-h , c horses.’ 
When s and as are final, they are replaced, as usual, by 
o and 6, except in gciu-s, c cows, 5 and -eus after - ar 
stems, which is equivalent to Greek -ovs. 

In Greek, again, n does not appear at all, but $ 
universally, as is applied to the i and n stems as well 
as to those in consonants. The terminations are -as in 
the first declension, with d stems ; -ovs in the second 
declension, with a stems ; and -as in the third declen- 
sion, with consonant and i and u stems. - ovs corresponds 
to the same letters in - ov<n of the third person plural ^ 
of verbs, where, e. g., tvtttovo-l , 4 they strike, 5 is for rv- 
tttovcti, and this for tvtttovti . 

In Latin also 5 is universally preserved, and n not at 
all. The terminations are -as, -es, in the first and fifth 
declensions, with & stems ; - 6s in the second, with a „ 
stems ; -es in the third, with consonant and i stems ; 
and us in the fourth, with u stems. In the third 
declension es probably includes the stem-vowel i, and 
the consonant stems have irregularly adopted the long 
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vowel instead of the short, as in the Nom. Plur., thus 
presenting -is for Sanskrit -cos. 

In Gothic, which in this case presents an older form 
than even the Sanskrit, both consonants are preserved 
in' the a, i, and u stems, but s only in the a and 
consonant stems. In the last case, however, s is not 
preceded by a as in the other languages, e. g. fijancl-s , 
4 foes ; 5 ff asti-iis, 6 guests.’ 

In Anglo-Saxon the Accusative has the same forms 
as the Nominative, and probably presents no evidence 
of the original form of the Accusative. 

161 . The following is a list of Accusatives: 
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THE INSTRUMENTAL PLURAL. 

162 . The Instrumental Plural in Sanskrit ends in 
-bins, e. g. vaf ribkis , from vari, ‘water. 5 But with a 
stems the initial consonant is dropped, and the case- 
ending reduced to -is, e. g. zivais for ziva-is, from ziva, 
‘ fortunate, 1 where the stem-vowel is lengthened. In 
Zend a stems have -is, and others -bis. This case and 
its sign have disappeared from several later languages. 

Sanskrit, m. azwa-is f. azwa-bbis m. pati-bhis f. prhti-bhis 

Zend. azpa-is bizva-bis paiti-bis afriti-bis 

Sanskrit, m. sunu-bhis f. go -bbis m. azma-bhis n. vachb-bhis 

Zend. pazu-bis gau-bis azma-bis vacbe-bis 

„ THE DATIVE AND ABLATIVE PLURAL. 

163 . These two cases have one and the same form. 
It is in Sanskrit -bhyas, Zend -by 6, Latin -bus, and 
Gothic -m (Dative only). The a stems in Sanskrit 
change a to ex in Zend they change a to aii ; and in 
Latin have -is, including the stem-vowel. The con- 
sonant stems take a connecting vowel i in Latin. 
The stem-vowel u is also weakened to I The first 
declension of a stems also reduces the case-ending to s. 
The Lithuanian has thus, and later ms. Through 
similar changes perhaps the Gothic has passed, and has 
ultimately retained only m. The Anglo-S^on has -m 
in the Dative Plural of nouns, where m is always 
preceded by u, whatever may have been the original 
stem-vowel. In English there is a remains of this case 
probably in the pronouns hi-m (now restricted to the 
Singular), who-m, the-m ; Anglo-Saxon, him (both 
Singular and Plural), hvxt-m, thd-m . 

For the Greek Dative, see the Locative case below. 

164. The following list will serve for illustration : 
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THE GENITIVE PLURAL. 

165. The sign of the Genitive Plural is in Sanskrit 
-am, in Zend -amn, in Greek -cov, in Latin -urn (4m), 
in Gothic -e, and in Anglo-Saxon -a. 

In Sanskrit n is inserted between vowel stems and 
the case-ending. Pronouns of the third person, how- 
ever, have s in place of this n. Monosyllabic vowel 
stems develope a corresponding* half- vowel instead of 
inserting a consonant. The vowel before the inserted 
n or 5 is always made long, e. g. pad-a'm, c of feet ; ’ 
ctziL'a~n-am , ‘of horses;’ tcd-s-am , ‘of these; ’ gav-am, 
‘ of oxen.’ 

In Zend the vowel is short, and the nasal appears as 
-nrn. The same consonant is inserted as in Sanskrit, 
but a preceding short vowel is not lengthened. Polysyl- 
labic u stems also change u to v instead of inserting a 
consonant, e. g. azpa-n-anm , ‘ of horses ; ’ aitai-sh-ahm , 
of these ; 5 gav-anm , ‘ of oxen ; ’ pazv-aiim , ‘ of cattle.’ 

In Greek no connecting letter is inserted, but the 
ending is affixed ^immediately to either consonant or 
vowel stems, and a of the stem is incorporated with the 
termination, e.g. iroS-eov, ‘of feet;’ ltttt-cqv, ‘of horses;’ 
7-cov, ‘ of the ; ’ /3o-cov , ‘ of oxen.’ 

In Latin the third and fourth declensions, embracing' 
the consonant and i and n stems, add the ending imme- 
diately to the stem, e. g. peel-urn , ‘ of feet ; ’ hosti-um , 

‘ of enemies ; ’ exercitu-um , ‘ of armies.’ The first, 
fifth, and second declensions, embracing the a and a 
stems, insert r , which is the Latin equivalent for 
Sanskrit s, between two vowels : equa-r-um, ‘ of mares ;’ 
re-r-um , ‘ of things ; ’ equo-r-um , ‘ of horses.’ 

In Gothic n appears only with the a stems, and 5 is 
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softened to 0. The latter occurs only in pronouns and 
strong adjectives, e. g. ( gibo-n- 6 ), ‘of gifts; 5 thi-z-e Masc., 
thi-z -6 Fern.* ‘of these; 5 blinclcd-z-e Masc., blindcd-z -6 
Fem., £ of the blind. 5 The half-vowel v is developed 
in the u stems, which are gunaed, whilst the vowel of 
the a and i stems is dropped or incorporated with 
the termination, e. g. suniv -& 9 ‘of sons; 5 vulf-e , ‘of 
wolves. 5 

In Anglo-Saxon -a is connected with Feminine 
vowel stems by n ; and the pronouns tha-v-ci , this-s-a , 
exhibit remains of the original s as it appears in 
Sanskrit. 

I660 The Greek and Latin forms of the Genitive 
Plural supply a strong reason for regarding s as the 
consonant originally inserted in all instances. The 
change from s to n, as % in Sanskrit, will be more fully 
discussed on a subsequent occasion. The absence of 
this consonant in Greek is consistent with the general 
tendency of the language which causes s to disappear 
between vowels. In Latin also, as a rule, s becomes r 
in the same position. Hence the use of r in the Geni- 
tive Plural of the first, second, and fifth declensions. 
The remains in Gothic and Anglo-Saxon also are 
in harmony with the view of s being the original 
consonant. , 

The following list includes the above modifi- 
cations of the Genitive Plural : 
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THE LOCATIVE PLURAL. 

X6S* The Locative Plural has disappeared from 
several languages. Its sign is in Sanskrit -su, in Zend 
-hu, and in Greek -o-n 

In Sanskrit the lavs of euphony change -su in certain 
cases to -shu. The same takes place in Zend, where we 
find -shva and - hva , which makes it probable that in 
Sanskrit also the original form was -sioa. In Greek i 
is added to the a and a stems, as in Sanskrit it is to 
the a stems. A connecting vowel, s, is sometimes 
added to the i, u> and consonant stems in Greek; 
and the forms ending in -a at perhaps contain the 
half-vowel which appears in Zend, assimilated to the 
preceding consonant. Therefore -aac is for ch 3 cor- 
responding to Sanskrit -siva. In later times the final 
t ' was dropped in the first and second, i. e. the a 
and a declensions. In - cnv of the third declension v is 
inorganic. 

169- The following is a list of Plural Locatives : 


m. 

Sanskrit. 

dzwe-shu 

Zend. 

azpai-shva 

Greek. 

'iiT'Troi-cn 

f. 

azw^-su 

hizva-hva 

^cApai-crt 

n. 

dane-shu 

datai-shva ? 

cu>poi-cn 

m. 

pati-shu 

paiti-shva? 

rroai-at 

f. 

pri'ti-shu 

afriti-shva 

TTOptL-CTL 

IU 

vari-shu 

vairi-skva - 

tdpi-ai 

m. 

shnu-sini 

pazu-shva 

VSKV-Gl 

f. 

hanu-shu 

tanu-shva 

yevv-cn 

n. 

madhu-shu 

madhu-shva 

b 

1 

'A 

m.f. 

go'-sku 

gau-shva 

(3 ov-(tl 

f. 

vak-slm 

vakh-sva ? 

oiT-cri 

m.n. 

bharat-su 

— 

(pipov-ui 
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Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

in. azma-su 

azma-hva 

Saifio-GL 

n. nama-su 

nama-hva 

' TaXa-cri 

m. bhratr-sliu. 

bratar-e-sliva «• 

<pparop-<7i_ 

f. duhitr-sliu 

dughdker-e-skva 

$uya.Tpa-cri 

n. vaehas-su 

yack6-kya 

tTrea-uL 


DUAL. 

170 , The Dual has but three forms for the eight 
cases, and appears only in the declension of the Sanskrit, 
Zend, and Greek. 

THE NOMINATIVE, ACCUSATIVE, AND VOCATIVE DUAL. 

These three cases have for their sign in Sanskrit -cm 0 
in Zend -do, and in Greek -5. 

From the Sanskrit and Zend it appears probable that 
-as was the original form, and a confirmation of this is 
found in such Zend words as hurv-aoz-cha , where the 
s (necessarily changed to z before ch) is preserved. 
The Veda forms have only -a. This is further reduced 
to in the Sanskrit Neuter stems, as well as in the 
Feminine a stems, whilst the i and u stems merely 
have their vowel lengthened, except monosyllables, 
which develope a half-vowel and take cm. 

In Zend -a appears as well as -do. The Masc. and 
Fem. i and n stems have the stem-vowel lengthened 
without any further addition, and the Neuters, as well 
as the Feminines in a, have only i added. 

In Greek the stem-vowel in the a and a stems is 
lengthened only. Elsewhere the case sign is 5 . 

All these may be regarded as successive abbreviations 
of the original -as. 

171 . The following list exhibits the different forms ; 
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Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

m. 

azw-au or a 

azp-ao or a 

iTTTTW 

f. 

azw-e 

bizv-e 


n 

dan-e 

dat-e 

iwpuj 

m. 

p-ati 

paiti ? 

TTOCn-S 

f. 

pri'ti 

afriti ? 

vropn-s 

n. 

vari-n-i 

— 

’idpc-E 

m. 

sunu 

pazu 


f. 

bank 

tanu 

ykvv-z 

n. 

madhu-n-i 

madhv-i 

{ik&v-E 

m.f. 

gav-au. or & 

gav-ao or a 

&6-e 

f. 

va ch-au or a 

v^cb-do or a 

OTC-S 

m. 

bbarant-au or a, 

barant-ao or a 

<pkpOV7^Z 

m. 

dzman-au or k 

azman-ao or a 

SaipLOV-E 

n. 

namn-i 

namain-i 

raXav-e 

in. 

bhra tar-au or a 

bratar-ao or a 

(pparop-s 

f. 

dubitar-au or a, 

dughdhar-do or a 

Svyarkp-z 

n. 

vacbas-i 

* 

l7rf((r)-e 


THE INSTRUMENTAL, 

DATIVE, AND ABLATIVE 

DUAL. 


3,72k. The ending for these eases is in Sanskrit 
- bhydm , in Zend -bya, and, in Greek -tv. 

The stem-vowel -a is lengthened in Sanskrit and 
becomes -aii or oi in Zend. In Greek the older form 
was -cf)tv, which caused the connecting vowel in the i 9 u, 
and consonant stems to be o instead of £, in accordance 
with the general law in Greek which requires the con- 
necting vowel to be o before Labial consonants. The 
change of an original final m to v in Greek is usual. 

The fuller form ,-byahm, is preserved only in one 
word in Zend, viz. brvcid-byahm , c with the two eye- 
brows. 5 
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The following list is sufficient to illustrate these 


forms : 

Sanskrit. Zend. _ Greek, 

m. izwa-bhyam azpaii-bya Xtttto-lv 

m. pati-bhyam paiti-bya ttoctI-o-iv 

m. bharad-bhyam baran-bya $spovr-o-Lv 


THE GENITIVE AND LOCATIVE DUAL. 

173 . -In Greek the Genitive has the form of the 
Dative. In Zend there are hut few instances of the 
Genitive and Locative. The ending appears as 6, e. g. 
anhv-6, tf in the two worlds; 5 zaztay-6 , c of the (two) 
hands. 5 

In Sanskrit the form is -6s, and is extensively repre- 
sented, e. g. dzwcty-ds , pi tty-ds, hanw-&s , vach-d's. The 
a stems change this vowel to ay. The Masc. and Fem. i 
and u stems change their vowel to y and w. The Neu- 
ter i and u stems insert n, e. g. va'rl-n-ds, madhu-n-ds. 
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3L7&* The declension of adjectives is the same as 
that of substantives, but they are subject to other 
changes of a peculiar character. They differ from 
substantives, which are the names of things, in express- 
ing the qualities by which things are distinguished- 
These qualities may exist in a greater or less, in the 
greatest or least degree. This difference is denoted by 
terminations peculiar to adjectives. The terminations 
which denote more or less are usually called Com- 
parative, and those which denote most or least, 
Superlative . 

In Sanskrit the comparative is generally indicated 
by -tar a, and the superlative by -tama ; sometimes by 
Comp. - tyans , and Sup. -■ ishtha . The first forms are 
affixed to the stem of the positive, e. g. ^V/i/m-tara, 
punya- tama, from puny a, c pure ; ’ mahat-t&TSL, 
maMt-tama, from mailed , great.’ The second forms 
cause the omission of the formative syllable, and some- 
times even more than that, in the positive to which 
they are affixed, e. g. mat- iyas, mdMshtlxa, from 
matimdt , c intelligent ; ’ bdl- iyas, 6dMshtha, from 
bdlavat , f strong.’ 

The first forms in Zend are -tama and - tema , and are 
affixed to the Nominative case of the positive, not to 
the stem as in Sanskrit, e. g. husko-tarsi, from huska , 
c dry ; ’ ipento- t§ma, from zphita , c holy.’ The second 
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forms are -yaz, Fem. yeM , and -ista, e. g. (maz-yo) 
maz- yehi and maz- ista, from maz, £ great’ 

175 . In Greek the first forms ar e-repo, -Taro, added 
to the stem of the positive, whose final short vowel, 
however, is lengthened, if preceded by a short syllable, 
e. g. hsivo-Tepo-s, hst^vo-raro-s, from hstvo, i terrible ; ’ 
but co(fcco~T€po-S) cotfioo-TOCTO-?? from cro<po, ‘wise.’ The 
second forms are -iov, -zcrro-v. In iov , i represents the 
Sanskrit i y, and ov the Sanskrit an, the a of which 
becomes short also in Sanskrit in the weak cases. The 
special form for the Feminine of the comparative, which 
is in Sanskrit and Zend, disappears, e. g. Gen. M. F. 
f}C-iov-o$, r}8~c<TTO-$, from rjhv, 6 sweet.’ In the Super- 
lative i<j corresponds to the Sanskrit ish, and is the 
contracted form of the comparative ydns , from which 
dn disappears, and y is vocalised. With dental and 
guttural stems we find the comparative terminates in 
-acrcov, including the stem consonant. The half-vowel 
probably at first produced some such change in the 
sound of the consonants as we see effected by e and i 
in the English pronunciation of Greek and Latin words, 
e. g. nation, contagion, where ti~sh and gi-j- If the 
change were made at onee^ to the dental sibilant, it 
would resemble the French modification of Greek and 
Latin words ; for in the French pronunciation of nation 
t—s> Hence we have the comparatives /cpzia-cron', 
from Kpar-vs , c strong /3 ac-crcoi;, from f3a9--vs, £ deep ; 5 
yXva-GrcDV, from 7 \vtc-vs, 6 sweet ; ’ ftpacr-crcop, from 
ftpa^-m, £ short.’ Both the stem consonant and the t 
of the comparative are represented in the two sigmas. 
In Ionic gsfo v, from gsyds, c great,’ it is not, 

however, so easy to trace them. Probably the pro- 
nunciation of f was such as to represent the effect 
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produced by the combination of 7 and t, the spelling 
being then adapted to the pronunciation, as would 
be the cafe if we were to write contctjon instead of 
contagion . 

In Latin the comparative is taken from the 
second forms, and the superlative from the first. The 
comparative is formed by idv, At an earlier stage in 
the language it was ios, of which a few remains are still 
preserved, e. g. ma-jos-ibns, mel-ids-ibos , in Festus. 
The Latin and Greek forms of this comparative supply 
each other’s defects, the former dropping the nasal and 
preserving the sibilant (ios for s. ya(n)s\ and the latter 
dropping the sibilant and preserving the nasal (lov for 
s. yan(s) '). The Latin also preserves the long quantity 
of the vowel which has been shortened in Greek. The 
Neuter Norn, and Acc. Singular, having a short vowel 
and the preserved sibilant, very closely resemble the 
Sanskrit form, i. e. 1. met- inis, s. mat- iyas. The Latin 
superlative form is tumu , later timu 9 and is an exact 
representative of the Sanskrit tama . The t, however, 
changes to s after gutturals, e. g. op-timu-s, ‘best;’ 
maximus (ma</-simu-s), 4 greatest.’ 'It is also assimi- 
lated to l and r, e. g. facil-limu-s, 6 easiest ; ’ pulchpv- 
rimu-s, ‘most beautiful.’ ' Those superlatives which 
end in -issimus are probably formed from is and 
simu-s , the former of which corresponds to Sanskrit 
ish, the contracted form of the comparative iyas. We 
have thus the comparative of the second forms followed 
by the superlative of the first forms to make a com- 
pound superlative. The Greek superlatives in sa-raros 
and La-Taros are capable of the same explanation. The 
comparative of the first forms, though not used in the 
ordinary declension, occurs in several Latin prepositions, 
e. g. in- ter, ‘within;’ prce- ter, ‘without;’ prop- ter, 
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‘ on account of / as well as in suh-ter, 4 under ; ' obi- ter, 
( in passing*/ where the original -lava is. reduced to 
ter. , * 

The second forms are employed almost exclusively 
in the Germanic languages. 

177. In Gothic the comparative is -iz or 6z when 
followed by a vowel, and is or os when final, in which 
the original syllable is still further reduced than we 
find it in Greek or Latin, is is = Sanskrit ish for iycts, 
employed in forming the superlative, and os resembles 
the Latin ids, but with the loss of the first vowel ; is 
occurs in adverbs, e. g. ?na~is, c more ; 5 hauh- is, £ higher.' 
In some cases i is dropped: min- s, Mess; 5 vair- s, 
L worse/ from which nm’-siza is formed like the 
English £ icor - serf In Greek and Latin we saw the 
comparative and superlative united in one form, i. e. 
in £<j-tclto$ and is-simus ; we have here the comparative 
used twice in the same form, seith- s, c later/ c since/ 
The addition of -an in the ordinary declension causes 
the $ to become 2 , e. g. ma-iz-a?i, c greater/ The 
Feminine has a special form, as in Sanskrit and 
Zend, e. g. rna-iz-ei-n , greater/ The following are 
instances of the less usual form, 6z : svinth-bz-an , 
£ stronger / frod-oz-an , c more prudent / frum-bz-an , 
£ earlier/ And of adverbs in 6s : sniumund-bs , 
( aTrovSatoTEpcos ), c more carefully / aljaleik-d& (irepcos), 
e otherwise/ 

The formative syllable of the positive is dropped as 
in Sanskrit, e. g. sid-iza, sweeter/ compared with 
s. sicad-u-s ; hard-iza , 6 harder/ from hard-u ; reik-iza , 
c richer/ from reiJc- ja. 

In English the original s, which in Gothic is re- 
duced to 0 between vowels, is still further softened to 
r, whilst the stem is subject to the same curtailment as 
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in Gothic. The above examples furnish an illustration 
of both points, i. e. siveet-e r, hard-er , vich-e r. In the 
last word the softening of the original guttural to ch 
was probably the effect of the half-vowel which be- 
longed to the adjective stem, as seen in the Gothic 
reik-ja. 

The Gothic superlative is formed by -■ ista , which 
corresponds to s. ishtha and gr. caro of the second 
forms, e. g. mirm-ist-s, c least.’ The usual form in 
English is -est, e. g. great-e St. 

278 . The first forms are applied to a few pronouns 
which imply a comparison with one or more others. Even 
those languages, viz. Latin and Teutonic, which have 
not preserved the forms in adjectives, have preserved 
them in these pronouns. In Sanskrit /ra-tara-s means 
c which of two ; k-tama-s, f which of several ; ’ ekct- 
tara-s, c one of two ; ’ ekt-tama-s, c one of several.’ 
In Greek, Tro-repo-s, ‘ which of two;’ sica-repo-s , ‘one 
of two f s/ca-crro -s*, ‘ each ; ’ differing in both termi- 
nation and meaning from the Sanskrit. In Latin, u-ter, 
‘ which of Two ; ’ al- ter, another ; ’ cce-tevu~s, 6 the 
other.’ In Gothic, hva-theiv , 6 which of two; ’ an- thar, 
4 another.’ In Anglo-Saxon, Invce-d her, 6-dher (for an- 
dher), a-dher, c one of two ; ’ ccg- dher, € either ’ (g for 
gh). In English, whe- ther, ‘which of two’ (whe for 
hwe = s. ha ) ; other (o for an, same as al in Latin 
al-ter, and an in Sanskrit an-ya), ei-fher , c one of two,’ 
(ei for Sanskrit eha), 

179 . The ordinal numerals are formed in a similar 
way. The second has the comparative, and the rest 
the superlative ending, e. g. s. dtvit-i'ysi, gr. hsv-r^po-s, 
1. al- ter. The word secundus, meaning ‘ following,’ is of 
later use, from the verb sequor . The superlative ending 
appears as -tamam s. vinzatii-tam&s, 6 the twentieth;’ 
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— as -fa in s. chatur- tha ; gr. wpw-ro-?, rhap-ro-s, 
etc.; 1 . quo/r-tn-s, quin-tu-s, etc. ; go. fhnf-ta. etc.; a. s. 
//-ta, etc.; e. fou r-th,//- th, etc. as -main s. pancha- 
ma.-s: gT.e/3$0-flO-S 1* pri-TOJl-S, S&pt'i-VBXl-S gb. 
fnc-m-8, ‘first;’ a. s. /or-ma, e. fove-vno-st. , with two 
superlatives united, as the comparative is repeated in 
wor-s-er , and as the superlative is followed by the 
comparative in for-m-er. 
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a) CARDINAL NUMERALS. 

318 The formation of the Cardinal Numerals is 
still somewhat obscure. The forms which remain in the 
Indo-European languages were evidently of identical 
origin. But the nature of the changes which some 
have undergone, and the original elements themselves, 
still require explanation. 

181- (1.) The word for one in Sanskrit is &-ka~ 
ai-ka; Zend cii-vcc ; Greek (ol-vo-s )ol-o -9 and iv (for 
ol-v-) ; old Latin oi-no-s , later u-nit-s ; Gothic ai-na ; 
Anglo-Saxon an- ; English one . The half-vowel which 
is heard at the beginning of the English word, was 
probably also heard in Gothic and Anglo-Saxon, just 
as another half-vowel, y, is heard in the Scotch pro- 
nunciation of the same word ; and we have in this an 
easier explanation of the w in the Lithuanian word 
we'-na-s , than by supposing, as Bopp does, that it is for 
an original m, and making the word for 6 one 5 to be 
me'-nas , meaning 4 little.’ The origin of the gr. fiia 9 
fiuvo^ and the Armenian mino , is too obscure to be 
relied upon for the explanation of the Lithuanian 
ive'nas. The second part of the Sanskrit ef-ka , c one,’ 
Bopp thinks, is preserved in the following Gothic words 
as ha , vi£. haihs , stem ha -ilia, corresponding to the 
Latin ca-icu-s 9 coe-cu-s , c one-eyed,’ c blind;’ ha to, from 
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te-litha, 4 one-legged, 5 6 lame, 5 ‘/mlt; 5 hanfs, from 
/ict-nifa, 6 one-handed 5 ( nifct = Scotch. uieve, hand ) ; 
ha lbs, from hct-l iba, 6 of one part, 5 ‘ Acdf. 5 * 

132.. (2.) The word for teo'is in Sanskrit and 
Zend diva ; Greek Svco, hvo ; Latin duo, declined wholly 
or in part as duals ; Goth, tvai , and Anglo-Saxon ti vd, 
declined as plurals ; English two. In composition this 
word is reduced m Sanskut to d'tv'b , Grreek to Sc, [Latin 
and Zend to bi , the d being dropped, and u changed to 
6, as in 6-ellum for c7u-ellum; Gothic tvi; Anglo- 
Saxon tivi ; English tivL e. g. twi -light The adverbial 
forms are s. divis, gr. Sc$, 1. bis (a. s. has twawa), e. twice. 
In English the final e only indicates that c stands for s . 

18 3 3 (3.) The word for three is in Sanskrit tri; 
in Zend and Gothic thri. In Zend the aspirate th is 
occasioned by the letter r. The declension is regular. 
The i becomes ij in Gothic before vowel endings, and in 
Sanskrit the Genitive traya-n-d'm is formed from tray a. 
In both Sanskrit and Zend the Feminine is formed from 
the stem tisar. In Greek, M. F. rpsh, N. rpia ; in 
Latin, M. F. tres , X. tv la ; both declined as plurals. In 
Gothic thri, and in Anglo-Saxon threo , as a plural. In 
English three. 

184. (4.) Four is expressed in Sanskrit by chatwdfr , 
in weak cases chatur , and Feminine chatascir ; in Zend 
by chathiudr , weak cases chathru ; in Greek by rsrraps9, 
TEcrcrapes , AEol. 7 rzavpzs, Homeric irlcrvpss ; in Latin by 
quattuor, quadra- in composition; in Gothic b yfidvor, 
fidur - in composition; in Anglo-Saxon by feower, both 
separately and in composition ; in English by four , 
sometimes for- in composition. The first three of these 
languages regularly decline this numeral ; but the Sans- 
krit and Zend insert n in the Genitive, as with vocal 
stems. In Greek the initial it corresponds to Sans, ch. 
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but t is an unusual deviation. The double consonant 
resists from assimilation, i. e. tt for tu\ In Latin the 
guttural initial stands for Sans, ch , and iv is vocalised 
to u ; whilst in the Ordinal quar-^us the whole is ab- 
breviated similarly to the English in for-ty. In Gothic 
the initial / is the regular representative of the gr. tt. 

185. (5.) For five we have in Sanskrit pjdnchan ; 
Zend pctnchan ; Greek 'irsfAirs, irivrs ; Latin quinque; 
Gothic fimf ; Anglo-Saxon ftf ; Engl. five. The final 
nasal of the first two is perhaps inorganic. In the 
Greek forms there are both it and t for the Sanskrit cA, 
as in the number four. In Latin there is the guttural for 
ch , and also for the initial p . The Gothic follows the 
Greek in having labial consonants. This word is de- 
clined only in Sanskrit and Zend, and there not in Norn., 
Acc., and Voc. 

186- (6.) The word for six is in Sanskrit shash ; 
in Zend khsvcts ; Greek Latin sex ; Gothic saihs ; 
Anglo-Saxon six ; Engl, six — all undeclined. As sh is 
a derived sound and begins no other word in Sanskrit, 
it may originally have been preceded by the guttural 
which is preserved in Zend ; and Bopp thinks the other 
forms are transpositions for xes> etc. Hence s. Jcshash , 
Latin k ses, etc. The Greek aspiration is here, as' in 
many other instances, for an original sibilant. Gothic 
h stands regularly for an older A, which in English has 
been reduced again to the earlier form, siks. A similar 
inversion to that here supposed occurs in a. s. acs-ian 
and asc-ian , e. ax and ask. 

187. (7.) For seven Sanskrit has sdpta ; Zend 
hapta ; Greek sirra ; Latin septem ; Gothic sibun ; 
Anglo-Saxon seofon ; Engl, seven. The declension of the 
Sanskrit and Zend shows that the stem is saptcm. The 
Greek a also, as in the Accus. Sing, of the third declen- 
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sion, stands for a nasal preceded by a short vowel. In 
Latin m instead of n is an apparent deviation.# In 
Gothic b probably stands, like the d in fidvor, for the 
vocal aspirate bh, since the regular law of consonant 
changes requires in Gothic dh for Sanskrit t, and bh for 
Sanskrit p. The English v, which represents bh, con- 
firms this view. Possibly the Gothic b was in this case 
pronounced like v. 

138. (8.) The word for eight is in Sanskrit dshia, 
and the dual form ashtau; in Zend ccsta ; Greek o/crco; 
Latin octo ; Gothic cihtau ; Anglo-Saxon eahtcc ; Engl. 
eight sh and $ are derived from the original guttural. 
In Gothic and Anglo-Saxon h stands for the guttural 
aspirate, whilst in Engl, the aspirate is fully written gh, 
though not pronounced. 

189. (9.) For nine we have in Sanskrit oidva ; 
Zend nava; Greek svvsa ; Latin novem; Gothic niun ; 
Anglo-Saxon nigon ; English nine. The original stem 
appears to have been navan. In Greek the a indicates 
the final nasal, whilst the prefixing' of a vowel and the 
doubling of the consonant at the beginning are not 
unusual. In Latin, again, m is in place of n, and in 
Gothic va is reduced to u, which in English is repre- 
sented only by the long quantity of the 1 The g in 
Angl.-S. is irregular : perhaps it was pronounced y , and 
was developed out of L 

3 . 90 . (10.) For ten we have in Sanskrit daza ; 
Zend daza ; Greek S?/ca ; Latin decern ; Gothic taihan ; 
Anglo-Saxon tyn ; English ten. z is for an original 
guttural, which in Gothic is represented by h, and alto- 
gether- dropped in Angl.-S. and English. In Greek a 
includes a final nasal, and in Latin m is instead of n. 

191. The following is a list of the above numerals : 
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<D 


to 



L 




ashtadazan oKrwiccddtKa duodeviginti alitautaihun eahtatyne eighteen 
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.193. In the above' list the units are prefixed to the 
word for ten, and generally without anything to connect 
them together, e. g. s. ekddazan— c one-ten ; 5 go.fimf - 
taihun— c five-ten; ’ e. seventeen. In Greek the num- 
bers after twelve are connected by /cat, c and,’ which is a 
later modification. In Sanskrit, Greek, etc., the word 
for ten is preserved unchanged, except the slight change 
of e to i in Latin, e. g. undecim for undecem. In 
Gothic the first two of the above numbers have the 
word ten changed in a very peculiar manner ; viz. -lif, 
stem libi, is used, where b is for v, as in sibun , c seven/ 
It seems, however, to be the same word originally as 
that used in the following numbers, taihun — s. damn ; 
for there are several examples of the change of an 
original d to l instead of to t, and that this change was 
made in the present case appears from the Lithuanian 
equivalent lika , which is extended to the numbers be- 
yond twelve, e. g. dwy-lika , c twelve;’ try -lika, i thir- 
teen.’ In Pracrit the word for ten, in these compounds, 
is changed to raha, and in Hindustanee to rah , in one 
case lah, i. e. so-\ah , 6 sixteen.’ The Gothic equivalent 
for the second consonant k would be the aspirate gh, for 
which we usually find the aspirate only, as in taihun : 
but the substitution of / or v for this aspirate frequently 
takes place in the Germanic languages, and in English 
where gh is written / is pronounced in such words as 
rough, tough. . So that the Gothic lif , stem libi (pro- 
bably pronounced livi), appears to be only a somewhat 
unusual modification of the original word for ten, s. 
dazan , go. taihun . Nor is the change so great as one 
which even modern history has witnessed, i. e. of the 
Latin decim to French ze in on-ze, doti-ze, for un- 
decim, duo-i lecim. In Anglo-Saxon the same change 
of consonants has taken place as in Gothic, in end - 
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lufon and hue If, but in the former the second syllable 
of the word for ‘ ten ’ is preserved in the form of -on, 
whilst in the latter even the i in lif is dropped, so that 
both vowels of the original word are lost. The / in 
both languages may have been, pronounced v. The 
word tyne is as much abbreviated as the English equi- 
valent teen . In English there is also a loss of the inter- 
vening vowel of the first syllable in one word, hue- Iv-e, 
though it is retained in the other, e-lev-en ; the second 
syllable is preserved as en. The word for f one ’ loses 
its final vowel in Greek, Latin, Gothic ; and in English 
the n also is dropped, as is usually the case with the 
article {ail) before consonants. 

The comparison of the Gothic words sibun and -lif, 
stem - lihi , with the English words seven and eleven, 
leads to the conclusion either that the sound bh was 
changed in Gothic to b, or that the Gothic b, in some 
instances, was pronounced bh or v, 

19<3L The following are the numbers from twenty 
to a hundred : 
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195 - The small numbers are placed first, as in the 
previous series, and a derivative from the word for ten 
is employed to express 6 ten times,’ viz. s. clazata , 
differently abbreviated in various words to clazcd , zati, 
zed , ti ; z. zaiti, zed a, ti. In the Greek and Latin 
icovra and ginta , a nasal is inserted, and h changed to g 
in Latin ; both have the form of Neuter Plurals. In 
Gothic, tigu-s , in 20 — 60, has g in place of gh , as in the 
previous list the same word retains only h for gh. The 
fuller form, with addition of el and e for ai, is used 
in 70—90. Both are declined. In this respect also 
g for gh resembles b in li&i for bh, and admits of a 
similar explanation, viz. that gh was in Gothic reduced 
to the soimd g, or that in some cases g represents the 
gh sound. If we add the case of ficZvor, where d is for 
dh ( = th in then), we have the same phenomenon in 
regard to all the soft or vocal aspirates ; i. e. gh, dh , bh 
are all reduced to the corresponding vocals, g, d, b , or 
these latter were all pronounced in some cases in Gothic 
as aspirates, viz. gh , dh, bh. Of these the first is a 
sound not preserved in the English language, the 
second is represented by th in then, and the third by v. 
In Anglo-Saxon, tig admits the same explanation as in 
Gothic. Hund - for go. -t ehund is prefixed, and the usual 
tig superadded, in 70—90 ; hund is used alone for 100, 
as hunda in Gothic, but hundred also is found as in 
English. In the English -ty only the first syllable of the 
word is preserved. The y, however, may be regarded as 
the representative of the second consonant, which, in 
English, would be gh as in Gothic, so that e. ty — a. s. tig . 
In many English words this sound, being lost in the 
living language, is represented by y, e. g. day for elagh, 
compared with the German tag; lay for lagh, compared 
with the German lei.g. The same word in Latin, with 
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the termination of the Neuter Singular, on, serves to 
express a hundred, centum ; in Greek, with e prefixed, and 
a for ov, ktcarov (perhaps for sv-iccltov) — £ one hundred.’ 
The Gothic hund in fmoid-a , where d is for dh, is the 
exact counterpart of the Latin cent in cent-um. 

b) ORDINAL NUMERALS. 

196. The Ordinal Numerals are adjectives formed 
from the Cardinals, generally by the superlative ending 
-tama, which, in some cases, is reduced to -tcc, and in 
others to -met, as will be seen in the following list : 




20 vinzati-tama-s vizaiti-temo 
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197 . The word for first is an exception to the rule, 
inasmuch as it is not formed like the rest from the 
corresponding cardinal numeral. In all the above lan- 
guages the word, however, is of one and the same origin. 
The first syllable appears in the various forms of pa, 
fra, 7 rpco, prffrn, for, fir, which present no modification 
but what has been abundantly illustrated in other cases. 
A peculiar ending appears in the word for ‘ third ’ in all 
except the Greek rpi-ro-s, which is regular. This ending 
appears to have been ta-ya instead of tama, contracted 
to tya, and then enlarged to tiya in Sanskrit. In 
Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and English, d is in place of the 
aspirate dh. In English ir is, by a transposition of 
letters, for ri. In the word for c second 5 the compara- 
tive ending is employed, except in z. bi-tyd, which 
perhaps has been altered under the influence of 
thri-tyd , and in s. dvi-tVya-s, which may have originally 
ended only in iya-s , one of the comparative forms, and, 
as in Zend, have adopted t in imitation of tr-ti'ya-s . 
In English £ other 5 has been appropriated to another 
use, and second , from the Latin secundus , substituted 
among the Ordinals. Secundus is also employed in 
Latin as a Numeral in place of alter . In the z. tuw-ya 
the ending is reduced to ya; as in the s. tnr-ya, which 
also occurs. In Old Slavic this ta-ya or ya occurs in 
all the words. 

There is a difficulty in deciding to which part of the 
word a letter belongs in some of the above forms. For 
instance, if the Latin word be divided into septim-u~s , 
m of the cardinal septem is preserved, and that of the 
ending mu is dropped ; but if it be divided *into 
septi-mu-s , the former m is dropped and the latter pre- 
served. In 07S0-0-.? the m is dropped, and in octa-vu-s 
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v is substituted for it. In ehcidcozct-s eithei ci-Tfi 01 TiijQj 
has been dropped from eka clctza-md-s. 

In Gothic the ending ta has preserved the original 
t in some cases, from the influence of the preceding 
consonant ; in other cases cl may have been pronounced 
as an aspirate, i. e. dh. In Anglo-Saxon -ma occurs 
in 1st, as in all the other languages except Greek 
and English. In 2nd the comparative form is used, 
and in the other numbers, except 3rd, ~ta occurs in the 
regular equivalent form of or as -tcc 01 -t& } where 

the preceding consonant prevents the t from being aspi- 
rated. In 3rd - clcle , by assimilation from dya 9 is equal 
to go. -dja, and this is a regular equivalent for the s. tya 
(tiya), the cl being pronounced as dlu In English the 
aspirate occurs in all except thir-d, where, since no 
vowel follows as in Anglo-S., the difficulty of pro- 
nunciation explains the change. It is evident that the 
Ordinal Numerals have been considerably modified since 
the separation of these languages, for the formative 
endings are not alike in any two of them, except the 
more modern Go., Anglo-S., and Engl. ; and yet the 
origapal analogies have not been lost sight of, for no 
absolutely new ending occurs in any of them. 


c) NUMERAL ADVERBS. 

198 . In the formation of Numeral Adverbs s is 
frequently employed, as in — 


Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

dwi-s 

bi-s 

S'l-Q 

tri-s 

thri-s 

rpi-Q 


chatur(s)’ cliathru-s *- 


Latin. Anglo-Saxon. English. 

bi-s (tu-wa) twi-ce 

ter(s) (thry-wa) tliri-ce 

quater(s) — 1 four times 
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It is singular that this 5 fee) appears in English 
though lost in Anglo-Saxon. 

The omission of .9 after r in ter, quater , ehatwr , is 
regular, zas (from has) is also used in Sanskrit, and 
fcis in Greek, e. g. 5a/m-zas, TroXkd-KLS? ‘many times. 5 
In Sanskrit vat ( vant ) or hrt-vas , and Latin ien-s , ie-s, 
for uent-s , uet-s, are used to denote ‘possessed of 5 
or 4 times, 5 e. g. daza- krtvas, 4 ten times; 5 ^rnoties, 
giio-tiens, 4 how many times. 5 ‘Distribution into 5 is 
expressed by s. dha , gr. e. g. clivi-dhaf = 

‘by twos. 5 


IX. PEONOUXS. 

199 . The original elements of which the Pronouns 
are formed are very obscure, and the words have under- 
gone such great changes that many of the forms admit 
only of conjectural explanations. 

a) PRONOUNS OP THE FIRST AND SECOND PERSON. 

The Pronouns of the First and Second Persons are 
similarly inflected, and may conveniently be considered 
together. They have the following forms : 
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£00. There are two stems in the above forms of the 
first person, one for the Nominative alone, and the 
other for the remaining cases. The Nom. has for the 
first person in Sanskrit ah s and for the second tiva. The 
Latin and Greek seem to have preserved the original 
consonant in the first person; for the Germanic lan- 
guages have k and kh (germ. ch\ which presuppose g 
in the earlier languages. The Sanskrit h and Zend z 9 
therefore, are corruptions of the original sound. Mo- 
dem English, J, has lost the consonant as compared 
with the old English ilc, like the Italian io as compared 
with the Latin* ego . 

The ending of the Nominative is s. - am , z. -cm, gr. -op 
in the archaic forms sy-cov, rovv , 1. o. It is lost in the 
other languages, and is a form which appears originally 
to have been confined to a few pronouns, i. e. ah-dm, 
tw-am , ay -dm , sway-dm , etc. 

The stem in the oblique cases of the first person is 
ma 9 that of the second person tiva (or tu 9 changed to 
tiv in some cases). The Accusative, Instrumental, Ab- 
lative, and Locative coincide with the declension of 
nouns. The Dative and Genitive differ. The former 
cases have in several languages lost the case-ending. 
Even Sanskrit and Zend have Acc. mci and Gen. me as 
well as the fuller forms. The h in Gothic and sometimes 
in Anglo-S. Acc. appears to be the remains of a demon- 
strative particle, as in Latin hi- c, hun-c, tun- c, etc. 

The ending of the Dative is - bhyam , which occurs 
with modified forms in the dual - bhyam and plural 
-bhyas of nouns. It is reduced in the Sanskrit first 
person to - hyam , in Zend to -bya and -6% in Greek to -t 
(unless the Greek forms are really Locatives), in Latin 
to - hi and -bi. It is quite lost in the Germanic lan- 
guages. 
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The Genitive appears to be a reduplication of the 
stem, ma-mci , td-m for ta-twa, and this for twa-twa. 
The Greek and Latin are greatly abbreviated, and the 
Gothic as -well as the Anglo-Saxon and English worcjs 
have an adjective form, which is doubtless of later 
origin, and occasioned by the reduced reduplication 
being no longer understood as a Genitive sign. In 
English this adjective ending is again dropped before 
consonants, e. g. mine own,’ but 4 my house.’ 

In Greek the stem consonant <r in the second person 
is the regular substitute for an older t, and many archaic 
forms preserve t, e. g. to/, to?o, etc. 

2 . 01 . The Plural forms of the First and Second 
Persons are ; 



Sanskrit. Zend, Greek (.flSo lie). Latin, Gothic. Anglo-Saxon. 
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yu-shma'-su 
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The stem of the first person is a-sma , and of the 
second yu-shma (for yu-sma). The full forms occur 
throughout in Sanskrit, together with some abbreviated 
forms. The abbreviations in Zend are similar to what 
have been already illustrated. The Accusatives corre- 
spond to ncis, vets, which are used in Sanskrit. In 
Greek ( JEolic) sma assumes the form /jifie, in which s is 
assimilated to the following letter. In the Attic forms 
the rough breathing is used for s, as in many other cases, 
e. g. si; for sex, etc. But the stem-vowel of the first per- 
son is lengthened to rj, and the rough breathing prefixed. 
Hence we have yyh, vyzls, for yys-ss, vys-s?, and these 
for y-aysss, v-ays-s?. The older forms have been 
placed in the table in order to show more clearly the 
correspondence of the Greek with other languages. 
The forms yylv, vylv , for yys-iv, vye-iv, exhibit lv for y-m 
of the Sanskrit ending - bhyam , the rest being dropped. 
The Genitives agree with the declension of nouns, to 
which they have perhaps been assimilated in later times. 
As there is a proper Dative to these pronouns in the 
Plural, the Locative has disappeared in the classical 
language, though a reminiscence of it is preserved in the 
iEolic a-yys-crc. In Latin we find no, vo , with the 
addition of $ in the Nominative and Accusative, and of 
bis in the Dative. In Sanskrit, also, na-s, va-s are used 
in the Accusative, Dative, and Genitive. Corresponding 
forms occur in Zend. The fact that s appears in three 
cases besides the Nominative makes it unlikely that it 
should be the sign of that case. Bopp thinks it is a 
remains of sma , whilst no, vo, na , va are modifications 
of ma, twa , which appear in the singular, a in the 
plural of the first person being also a corruption of 
mo. This explanation of the stem needs further con- 
firmation, and the entire absence of all trace of sma 
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from nd-bis , vd-bis , is an evidence against its existence 
in the Latin plurals. In ego-met, tu-met , nos-met, the 
assumption of the existence of sma is not without dif- 
ficulty, for met appears to be affixed to the Nominative 
'case, which suggests that these are late formations. The 
G-enitives nostri, vestvi, etc., may be readily admitted to 
be adjectives. 

In Gothic the Nominatives veis, jus , have stems 
corresponding to those Sanskrit ones which have not 
sma affixed (i. e. vay-am , yuy-am), but s occasions the 
same difficulty as in Latin ; perhaps in both cases the 
simpler hypothesis would be that it was adopted in later 
times in imitation of nouns. In the oblique cases u 
(before a nasal) and i represent the Sanskrit a and yu. 
The changes of the latter yu to y and then to i contain 
nothing unusual. There is no difficulty either in sup- 
posing sma to have become msa, as in Zend mha, and 
then s to* have caused the change from m to n. So that 
Gothic nsa, nsi correspond to Sanskrit sma. In zva 3 mi, 
the softening of the s is due to the preceding weak vowel 
% and the change from m to v is one which extensively 
occurs. The final s in the Accusative, as in Latin, is 
probably for ns, as in the Accusative plural of nouns. 
In Sanskrit the other consonant, n, is preserved. In the 
Dative also a final 5 occurs. Perhaps we ought to divide 
the Latin words into no-bi-s , vo-bis , leaving only hi of 
the original ending - bhyam , as in the singular mi-hi, 
ti-bi. In Latin the 5 is probably an imitation of the 
nominal declension, where the original form bhyas ends 
in s ; or it is the Instrumental used as a Dative. In 
Gothic its origin remains obscure. It is not likely to 
be a remains of sma , which would make u-nsis for 
u-nsi-nsi. Probably the Gothic Dative is really the 
Accusative used for the Dative. The Genitives, except 
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in Greek, appear to be all possessive adjectives, i. e. 
* our,’ c your,’ for ‘ of us,’ ‘ of you.’ In Anglo-Saxon the 
reduction had already proceeded almost as far as in mo- 
dern English. In ge and edzv, g and e were pronounced 
y. In us the length of the u shows some remains of 
the syllable smcc, whilst s appears to correspond to the 
final $ in Gothic, since in the Genitive u is for u + sma, 
and the final ra preserved as re . In ediv , on the contrary, 
the final s is lost. The older forms u-si-h , u-si-c; 
eovj-i-h , ediv-i-c , also occur. 

2i02im The forms of the Dual for the First and 
Second Persons are : 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Gothic. 

Ang.-Sax. 

English. 

Nom. a-va-m 

vw-i 

vi-t 

wi-t 

4 we two ’ 

yu-va-m 


— 

gi-t 

4 ye two 5 

Acc. a-va-m* 

VU)-l 

u-nki-s 

u-nc 

4 us two 5 

yu-va-m 


i-nqvi-s 

i-nc 

4 you two ’ 

Instr. a-va-bbyam 

- — 

— 

— 

4 by us two ’ 

yu-va-bhyam 

— 

* 

— 

4 by you two ’ 

Dat. a-va'-bhyam 

V&-LV 

u-nki-s 

u-nc 

4 to us two 5 

yu-va-bhyam 

Gfiuj-LV 

i-nqvi-s 

i-nc 

4 to you two ’ 

Abl. a-va-bhyam 

— 

— 

u-nc 

4 from us two ’ 

yu-va'-bhyam 

— 

— 

i-nc 

4 from you two 

Gen. d-va-yos 

VOJ-LV 

u-nka-ra 

u-nce-r 

4 of us two ’ 

yu-va-yos 

cr<pit>-iv 

i-nqva-ra 

i-nce-r 

4 of you two * 

Loc. a-va-yos 

— 

— 

— 

4 in us two 7 

yu-va-yos 

— 

— 

— 

4 in you two 7 


In the dual m occupies the place of $ma in the 
singular and plural, s being dropped and m changed to 
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V, as in the G-othic forms of the second person both 
dual and plural. In Sanskrit the Norn. and Acc. end 
alike in m. In the Nom. it is most likely of the same 
origin as in the Singular and Plural ahaon , vayara , etc. 
In the Acc. it is the original case sign, preserved in the 
singular, preceded by a long vowel in the dual, and 
changed to u in some nominal forms : hence -du for 
a-m. It is changed to n in the plural in consequence 
of being followed by s, which was afterwards* dropped. 
The Accusatives ndu, vdm , appear to be abbreviations 
of the older forms, the stem syllables a and yn being 
dropped ; net would then be an irregular form for sma . 
Bopp suggests the original to have been na-smau. In 
Greek vco and <x0O) may also be regarded as strangely 
altered forms of sma, having the vowel lengthened as in 
the Sanskrit vci. The Dative ending iv corresponds to the 
Sanskrit bhycim. It is used irregularly for the Genitive. 
i in the Nom. and Acc. may be for Sanskrit f, which oc- 
curs in some nouns. In Gothic the stems are the same 
as in the plural ; the syllable sma in the oblique cases 
assumes the forms nhi s nha , nqvi } nqva , qv being equal 
to /q and h standing in place of Sanskrit 5. The final 
s in the Acc. and Dat. is the same as in the Plur., 
the nasal, which is preserved in Sanskrit, being here 
dropped. The final t in the Nom. of the first person,* 
Bopp says, ‘ clearly belongs to the designation of the 
number two (stem tioa)' The Anglo-Saxon preserves 
much older and fuller forms in the Dual than in the 
Plural. The reason probably is that the former were 
less used, and therefore less worn and wasted, than 
the latter. We have the Nominative of both persons, 
and both alike add t to the Plural. In the other cases 
nc clearly corresponds to the go. nh , nq , as repre- 
sentative of sma. The personal endings are lost in 
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the Accusative and Dative. U-nci-t, i-nci-t, also occur 
for unc y inc. An Ablative is given, but identical in 
form with the Dative as in the Sing, and Plur. An 
Ablative might perhaps with ecjual propriety be assign cd 
to the Gothic. 

b) PRONOUNS OF TEE THIRD PERSON. 

203 . There is a great variety of Pronouns of the 
Third Person. Their forms in different languages mu- 
tually help to explain each other, and the comparison 
of them serves to elucidate many isolated words, which 
otherwise would be inexplicable. 

The Reflexive Pronoun is — 



Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Gothic. 

Acc. 

— 

<r (bf, s 


si-k 

Instr. 




A 




sve 

Dat. 

he, hoi 

o't 

sibi 

si-s 

Gen. 

h§, hoi 

£ 10 , OV 

sui 

sei-na 


The Sanskrit, Anglo-Saxon, and English have lost 
the use of this pronoun in a separate form, but the 
Sanskrit has swa and sivay-am in some compounds, 
e. g. swa-bhiiy swayam-blm , 6 to be self-originated ; 5 
'siuayam-prabhay ‘ to be self-glorified ; ’ siva-tas is also 
used in the sense of c self.’ As a possessive pronoun, fully 
declined, siva is also used of all persons and numbers, 
in the sense of c mv,’ ‘ thy,’ ‘ his,’ ‘ our,’ etc. In this 
usage it corresponds to the Greek a(f)6~s. 

In the Eeflexive Pronoun the original w appears 
only in Greek Acc. as <j > , and Latin Gen. as u . The s 
has become h in Zend, and spiritus ctspev in Greek. 

In Zend this pronoun occurs in the form of qha in 
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compounds (e.g. qha-dkata , ‘self-produced’), and of hwa 
as a' possessive. In Latin i-pse is explained as being 
by inversion for i-spe, and sp for Sanskrit siv, as in 
fspgnte. A similar inversion occurs in the Doric ^rlv 
for cr(pw. The change of Sanskrit w to Latin p is 
illustrated in 1. p or-ta = s. dwdfra , ‘ door.’ 

The Eeflexive Pronoun is not preserved in Anglo- 
Saxon and English, unless it be in the word self , as in 
the German selbsf in which If as in loaf , and lb as in 
laibj are an expression for ‘body’ or ‘person;’ se-lf = 
‘ one’s own person.’ 

Demonstrative Pronouns . TA. 

2* 0&- The Demonstrative stem ta, Fern, td , is ex- 
tensively employed. Its forms are the following : 




Abl. ta-smiU is-to-(d) 



Sanskrit. Zend. Greek. Latin. Gothic. Ang.-Sax 
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* 

03 


to 

< 


o 

03 


O p 

8 ^ 8 
*3 +3 C3 


vce VC3 


•+-5 t3 


c3 

r© 







44 

O 


o 







u 



«c 

s <0 sS ' 

/-s .22 ^ -3 

cr o fl* 

« « « i © 

<ct <ci <c3 <s3 I 


cS 

rO 

<o <i 


03 




DO 

-C3 <ci 

2 a 



.22 

a 



<53 

<r3 

ca 

s 

t, £* S* 

K 

« 5a 

03 

03 


r~l 

<ce 
c a 

3 

03 


J i 

<53 vob 

4- -+4» 

<tf 

4-> 

<ri vci vc3 

<■* -W +S 


<53 

<i 

<=3 

<ce 

-jj 

i 

<c3 

4^ 

<53 

<© 






















© 

<1 

^ s 

^ r-l 

Acc. 

Instr 

Dafc. 

Abl. 

Gen. 

Loc. 

r’ O 

r 

Acc. 

Instr. 

rO 

<J 

rf 

Gen. 

Loc. 

© 

.<1 

Cs 

ft ^ 
m d 
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The Nominative singular, Masc. and Fem., has a 
stem, sa, sd , different from the rest of the pronoun. 
The Loc. sa -smin in the Vedas, the Latin archaic 
foyns sum, sa on, sos, for eum, earn, eos , and sapsct 
for ea-ipsa , as well as the Greek crg-pspov, aij-Tss, render 
it probable that this stem (sa) was at first completely 
declined, and that in the above forms we have parts of 
two separate pronouns, just as several languages form 
the substantive verb from two or more roots, w r hich were 
each originally fully conjugated. Possibly also the 
Greek plurals ot, at , are further remains of this once 
complete pronoun, whilst t ol, rai belong to the other. 

The stem in the rest of the pronoun undergoes 
but slight changes. In Sanskrit the Masc. and Neut. 
is sometimes td or te in accordance with general usage, 
whilst in the Fem. the vowel is in some cases shortened. 
In Zend the instances adduced are mostly conjectural. 
In Greek the stem is preserved with great regularity in 
all genders. In Latin the stem does not appeal* separately 
as a pronoun, but it is preserved in- several adverbs 
and conjunctions, i. e. tu-m, tu-nc, ta-m, ta ,-ndem, 
ta -men, ta -Us, ta -ntus, to -t, to -tidem, to -ties. 'As a 
pronoun it is compounded with is in is-te, of which the 
s may be the Nom. sign, asTin is , ea, id. In this com- 
pound form it is probably of late origin, and for this 
reason it has the same stem in the Nom. Singular as 
elsewhere. In Gothic the stem assumes the regular 
forms tha, thi, tho, and in Anglo-Saxon thae, thy, 
th&. 

The endings in Sanskrit are the same as in the a 
stems of nouns, with the insertion of -sma in the Dat., 
Abb, and Loc. Sing., and the addition of n in this last 
case. The Nom. Masc. also omits the case sign generally 
in the singular, and has e~a-i for as in the Nom. plural. 
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The Gen. plural has -s-am. In Greek the declension 
agrees with that of nouns, omitting the case sign 
in the Horn. Sing. Masc. In Latin the greatest 
deviation from the nominal declension is in the Ggm 
singular -tus for s. - a-sya , s being dropped, a+y be-* 
coming 2, and a becoming u. The final s causes some 
difficult v, but we see the tendency to introduce that letter 
id the first syllable is- of this pronoun, and in the Neut. 
felix , ‘ happy. 5 It may here also be an inorganic addi- 
tion, which does not admit and does not require any 
further explanation. The Norn. Sing. Masc. has no case 
sign, te being a weakened form of the stem. In Gothic 
and Anglo-Saxon the endings require no special remark. 

The same stem occurs in the Latin words 7-dem, ‘ the 
same; 5 qui-dem , ‘indeed;’ qui-dam, ‘some one,’ as 
well as in dum, ‘whilst; ’ demum , ‘at length ; ’ donee, 
'until;’ du dum, ‘before;’ d Unique, ‘then/ cl for t 
appears in s. 7-dam ; z. dem, dim, for tem ; gr. 8s, ‘ and.’ 
In oSs, ‘ this (Horn. Bat. plural ToisSs&cn, roLsBscrd), the 
two forms of the same stem appear combined, just as in 
the Latin tandem, ‘at length.’ A^v-to-s, ‘ he,’ is a similar 
compound to the 1. is-te and s. e-td ; and o8-ro-s, ‘ this,’ 
for o-av-Tos , consists of three pronominal stems. Bopp* 
considers 3a, 3sv,hi-av-3a, - av-3sv , etc., to be of the same 
origin. That the forms with t and cl were originally 
identical is rendered probable by such words as 1. 
demum compared with gr. rrjyos, ‘ then,’ and s. tafv at ; 
L donee , with gr. rr/vUa , ‘at that time of day.’ 

The stem ta also forms a compound with ya, the stem- 
vowel of the first part being dropped. It thus forms 
Lom. Singular M. sya, F. syd , N. tya-t, and is declined 
like ta . 
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I. 

205 . The pronominal stem i appears in. several 
I^guages. In Sanskrit it forms part of the pronoun, 
M. ay -dm, H. i -dam, F. iy-dm. It is also used in 
several indeclinable words in Sanskrit and Zend, e. g. 
s. i -ids, ‘ from here ; ’ i did (for i-clhci), z. i -cilia, i-thra , , 
‘ here s. i-t% z. i -tha, 1. i ~ta, e so s. i-cla/nim, c dow ; ’ 
i -ttham, 6 so ; ’ diet ( = dia-it), 6 if ; ’ net (=na-it\ c if 
not ; 5 z. nd-icl, c not ; 5 s. i-tara-s , 6 the other ; 5 i-dfi&, 
e such ; ’ iy-d£, c so much.’ In Greek, there is no 
pronoun of this stem, nor any trace of one, except 
perhaps the Acc. l-v. But the demonstrative i added to 
many words, as ovrocr-L , c this one,’ etc., preserves the 
stem. In Latin, t-s, e-a , f-d, c this,’ is fully declined, 
the stem fluctuating, as is frequently the case in this 
language, between i and e } and some of the forms, as 
e-u-m , etc., having also been adapted, by the addition of 
u , to the second declension of nouns. An older form 
i-m, however, remains. The same stem appears also in 
i -terum, ( again;’ i-mmo, £ nay,’ for i-smo-d = s. i-sma-t. 
In Gothic the stem undergoes but slight modifications, 
and the endings are regular, e. g. : 



Nom. Acc. 

Dat. 

Gen. 

fm. 

i-sl 



Sing. 

y z-na 

z-mma 

z-s 

u 

i-t J 



I'm. 

ez-s*| 



Plur. J 

f z*-ns 

z-m 

z-ze 

U 

2)*-aJ 




A. 




Another pronominal root of extensive application is a, 
which furnishes some of the cases of i-ddm in Sanskrit, 
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e. g. Dat. a-sma'i, Abl. a ,-sma% Loc. a-smm, etc. It 
is used in the adverbial forms a -tra, c here ; 5 a -tas, 
c hence ; ? a-dyd , ‘this day.' The usual Feminine form 
% has become iy> as in the Horn, singular iy-dm. Somb 
cases combine a with na, e. g. Instr. singular a -ne'-na 
(a-na-i-na). There is the same compound in Latin 
e-ni-m, 6 for/ and the second part of it in na-m, ‘ for/ 
nu-nc, c now/ ne-mpe, c surely/ nu-m, ne. The Greek 
words vL-v y c him/ etc., vv, 6 well, 5 vv-v , 4 now/ as well 
as the Sanskrit nil, appear to contain the same root ncc. 
This root also furnishes the negative particles, s. na, 
gr. vrj-y 1. ne-, ni-, go. ni, a. s. ne. Old Engl. ne. The 
compound form ana appears in the conditional particle, 
gr. av, 1. an, go. an (not in a. s.), old e. an, f if.’ The 
following are instances of triple compounds with a, viz. 
a -na-ya, a-na-tara, which become ei-nyd-s, a-ntard-s, 
4 other ; ’ gr. a-Wos, with change of n to l and assimi- 
lation of y ; 1. &-lius (with y changed to i)> a-lter ; go. 
a-Z/<x, a -nthara , ; e. e-Z-se, as an adverb, ‘ otherwise ; 5 
e. o-ther and a. s. 6~dhm\ with the l or n dropped after 
changing the vowel to d. 


AVA. 

r 

In Sanskrit ava has ceased to he used as a pronoun, 
but appears as a preposition, e. g. ava -tar, ‘ to come 
down.’ In Zend it retains its pronominal character. In 
Greek it is compounded with ta, forming av-ro-s, in 
which and many similar forms the second a is omitted ; 
ad-$i, ‘ in this place,’ as a Locative, and av-Ssv as an 
Ablative, belong to the simple pronoun, av has probably 
lost a ease-ending. In av-rdp it is combined with the 
comparative suffis. In the 1 . au -tern, ‘but,’ the last 
syllable may be the superlative termination; in aui 
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perhaps for au-ti, the ending is the same as in n-ti, 
i-ti-dem, and s. i-ti, e so.’ ov is a more usual repre- 
sentative of s. civ than av : hence we have ov-v, 
^en/ o v, e not,’ In go. au-& (a. s. a -c, ‘ hut ’), e. e-he, 
the same pronoun appears, with a demonstrative par- 
ticle, as in mi-ifc, etc. 

Relative Pronouns . YA. 

The Eelative pronoun ya is declined in Sanskrit like 
ta. In the Greek os*, rj , o, the spiritus asper , as in 
many other cases, is for Sanskrit y. In Zend this 
pronoun has a demonstrative meaning. It is preserved 
in go. ei and ja -bai for jci-ba, ‘if ;’ a. s. gi-/, pronounced 
yif, e. i The ending is the same as in the Interro- 
gative i-bcd, i-ba. Bopp supposes this ba (where b was 
probably pronounced v) to be for s. va, which brings it 
still nearer to the English if, where both syllables are 
greatly abbreviated, viz. i standing for ya, and / for va. 
Further, go. ja -u, ‘ whether,’ iorja-v, and that for jci-va, 
preserves the same elements ; go. ju, ‘ now,’ ‘ already,’ 
1. ja-m, are of the same origin. The Latin m for v 
corresponds to 1. mare for s. vari. Gothic ja-i, ja (e. 
yea), and ja-/*, c also, 1 witluan ending like the Latin que 
in quo-que , ‘ also,’ belong to the same root. Engl, y e-t 
is combined with the same particle as na is in s. net 
for na-it. 

Interrogative Pronouns . EA. . 

206 . The root of the Interrogative has three forms 
in Sanskrit, ha, hu , hi, all probably modifications of the 
same original. The first is the more extensively applied, 
and was doubtless originally complete in Sanskrit as in 
Zend, Greek, and Latin; for theNom. andAcc. singular 
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'Sent hat, instead of which him is used, appears in 
hach-chtt for hcd~cliit, and in hdcl-acVuvan, ‘a bad 
street,’ lit. ‘ what a street.’ The ordinary Greek form 
would be ko, which is also preserved in the Ionic dialect, 
e. g. ko-ts, ‘ once,’ kcos , ‘ how ? ’ KO-rspov, ‘ whether ? ’ 
KQ-cros, ‘ how great?’ ko-Ios , ‘of what kind;’ but in 
Attic Greek the consonant is changed to i r, e. g. tto-ts, 
7roo-$) Trosspov, tto-o'os, 7 TO-tos. The Latin cjiii also, 
in some cases, belongs to the o and a declensions, which 
answer to the Sanskrit cl and a. It has the Latin, 
characteristic v. i after the guttural. In the ISfom. 
singular Fem. the e in qua-e, as well as in hct-e-c, is 
obscure. The forms of the go. hva belong to the same 
root, as well as the Anglo-Saxon hwa, and English who 
{with an inversion in the order of the consonants) for 
hvjo. The h in these languages regularly answers to 
Sanskrit h, and the vj is developed similarly to the 
Latin u. 

The second form of the Interrogative, hu, appears in 
some adverbs, e. g. ku -tree, ‘ where ; ’ ku-tas, £ whence,’ 
etc. The Latin forms which seem to belong to this 
stem, viz. cu-jus, ‘of whom,’ cu-i, ‘to whom,’ etc., are 
more probably abbreviations* of quo-jus, quo-i, etc., 
where there is a similar curtailment of the first syllable 
as in the pronunciation of the English who for hwo, in 
which o is omitted and w sounded as oo. hu is used 
like hat in depreciatory compounds, ku -tanu, ‘ ugly- 
bodied,’ .lit. ‘of what a body.’ 1. u -ter has lost the 
guttural which is preserved in go. hva-thar, a. s. 
wh SB-clher, e. wh e-ther. It is also wanting in 1. u -bi, 
u-n-cle (but cdi-cu-bi, ali-cun-cle), u-nquam, u-squam, 
u-spiam, usque. 

The third stem, hi, is used in Sanskrit to form the 
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Nom. and Acc. Singular Neut. ki-m, with the ending 
of Neuter nouns. That hid was earlier in use seerus 
probable from 1. qui-eZ. A Masc. ki-s is also employed 
ill ^bhe Veda compounds na-kf-s, ‘no one;’ rnd-ki-s, 

‘ let no one.’ This stem is used in k i-clfza, 4 like what ; ’ 
kiy-aA 4 how much ; ’ hi, 4 for.’ Here h is for h, as in 
hrcl compared with 1. corcl-, 4 heart.’ A similar change 
appears in s. hy-cts for hi-as, and this for Id-divas , gr. 
yd-ss with 3 inserted, 1. he-ri ( hesternus ), go. gi -s-tra, 
a. s. gy -sternlic dceg , e. ye-s-ter-day. Some confir- 
mation of this etymology of hyas is derived from s. 
zivas , perhaps for hu-as, 4 to-morrow.’ The abbre- 
viation of words causes less difficulty in these cases than 
the 'application of the interrogative pronoun in such a 
sense. The familiar designations of time, however, ge- 
nerally involve the strangest modifications of language, 
e. g. s. parut , 6 in last year,’ from para vatsa. qui-s 
and hi-c are Latin pronouns formed from this stem. 
The latter has h instead of the original guttural. The u is 
preserved in Gen. and Dat. hu-ji^s, hu dc, and the origi- 
nal vowel lost as in cu-jus, cud . qui-a is the regular 
Neuter plural, and qu -es the old Masc. Plural. Plautus 
has Gen. plural qvLi-um. The stem appears in ci-s, 
ci -tra, 4 on this side,’ retaining the guttural, but omit- 
ting the usual u . In hi -c, 4 this,’ the affixing of the 
guttural at the end may have been a reason for chang- 
ing the initial to h. 

This final particle appears in different forms, as c , ce , 
que , quam , pc, piam. It is from the same interrogative 
stem, and is often affixed to interrogative pronouns. 
The doubling of interrogatives destroys the interro- 
gation, just as doubling a negative destroys the negation, 
e. g. quis, ‘who?’ compared with quisque, 4 whoever;’ 
quid , 4 what,’ compared with qu ippe (forquid-pe), 4 what- 
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eyer. 5 In Gothic ah is the representative of this parti- 
cle,, e. g. hvas=qms, and hvaz-uh—qms-que ; hvd = quae, 
and /^Wi==qua 3 -que. Does not the English whoso 
preserve a remains of this compound ? In that case's 
would be the Nom. sign, and the particle reduced to a 
vowel. As in the other examples quoted, ivho is interro- 
gative and ivhos-o indefinite. Of this compound form, 

e. u'hos — go. hvaz — 1. quis. 

e. 6 = go. uh - 1. que. 

e. whoso = go. hvazuh ~ 1. quisque. 

The Grothic Dat. hi -mm#, Acc. hi-m, Neut. Acc. 
hi-te, are from this same stem, with the usual h for an 
older £. The adverb hi-cZrc, a. s. hi -clher and hi-cZer, 
as well as the English hi -ther, has the comparative 
ending, go. he-r, in compounds Mr (e. g. hi-r-i, hi-r- 
ja-ts 9 hi-r-ji-th 9 second person Sing., Dual, Plur. = 6 come 
here 5 ), and e. he-re, have the same ending, r, as hvar , 
c where ; ’ thcir 9 ( there and exhibit the stem under 
consideration as hi 9 he. In Anglo-Saxon, he-r, thce-r , 
hu'ce-r have the same ending. In Greek rw } rZ-vo-s 1 , 
c who ? ’ rZ-s 1 , Ti-vo -$ , some one,’ originally identical, 
have t for /c, like Tsccrapss^ ttevts, so that the guttural 
of this pronoun is in Greek represented by all three 
classes of consonants, e. g. /coos*, 7rcov, tA. So also /ca-Z, 
c and,’ for /ccwr, corresponds to s. diet for cha-it, the first 
part of which, dia for ka 9 is used as a conjunction, and 
is the pronominal stem in its first form. 

6 ) DERIVATIVE ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

* 207. This class of derivatives is formed by the 
terminations ka 9 %ya 9 vant , ti 9 drz . 
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ha forms mdma-ka, 4 my,’ tava- ka, 4 thy,’ from 
mama , tava ; and in the Yedas asmtd- ka, 4 our,’ 
yushmaf- ka, 4 your,’ from asmdt , yushmdt. 

~ fya forms nind-fya, 4 my ; ’ twad-i'ya , < 4 thy ; ’ ns- 
mncZ-i'y&j 4 our ; ’ yushnad-i'ysi, 4 your ; ’ tad-i'ya, 
4 belonging to that one;’ soww-fya, 4 belonging to all.’ 
The words derived from the personal pronouns are 
formed from the Ablative case, whose t is softened to d 
between vowels. In Greek the ending -10-2 preserves 
this formative : lS-lo-s, 4 one’s own,’ from £§-= 1 . id, or for 
/§, and that for crf^S = s. szcaf, from the possessive pro- 
noun si/;<x-s ; 7 ro-fo-s'j 4 of what kind;’ To-fo-s, 4 of that 
kind ; ’ o-zo-s > , 4 of which kind.’ Bopp thinks this for- 
mative i r ya is represented in Gothic by a , and the Abla- 
tive d (for t ) by r, in the words unsa-v- a, unka-r- a, 
4 our;’ Z 3 W-r-a, inqva-r-a, 4 your.’ If so, the r in the 
English words oztr, your, is a representative of the 
Ablative sign d (for t). 

vant in certain cases is regularly weakened to vat or 
van. It forms td'-v ant, 4 so much ; ’ yd r -v ant, 4 how 
much ; ’ kiy-ant (dropping v\ iy- ant. The Zend has 
Acc. c/i-want-em, ISfoin. c/z-wanz, dropping the stem- 
vowel and preserving v (w) of the formative. In 
t Tj-fio-s, 4 then,’ * rj-jao-s, 4 Yhen,’ v is changed to m, 
and yo stands for s. vat. In Latin qu-ant-us, 4 how 
much,’ t-ant-us, 4 so much,’ both the stem-vowel and v 
are dropped ; whilst v is changed to Z, and a to e , in opu- 
lent-zzs, 4 wealthy,’ viru-lent-us, 4 poisonous,’ etc. 
In Gothic this formative appears as - laud - in hve-l&VL&-s 
= quantus, and in sva-land-s. 

ti forms ka- ti, yd- ti, 4 how much;’ td- ti, 4 so much.’ 
In Latin quo- 1 , 4 how many *, 5 to- 1 , 4 so many,’ where 
the final vowel is dropped. 

drz (also dvza , dvksha ), from cZr#, 4 to look,’ forms 
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many derivatives denoting £ resemblance to/ * looking 
like/ e. g. K-drz, £ like what ; 5 ta-drz, e like that/ 
etc. This d appears as l in several other languages ; 
and z, originally a guttural, appears as h In Greet 
we find Trr}-\LK~o$, ‘ how great; ’ ttj-Xlk-os , £ so great/ etc. 
In Latin qua-li-s, "like what/ td-lis, c such; 5 cequd- 
li-s, ‘ equal/ where k is dropped, etc. In Gothic Jive - 
leik-s, sm-leik-s, etc. In Anglo-Saxon hwy- le, sivy- lc. 
In English whi- ch, su-ch, etc., the formative is pre- 
served only in ch for the final guttural, whilst the 
meaning has been retained in such , but lost in which . 
The full form, however, is preserved in the adjective 
like , The l is preserved also in the corresponding Ger- 
man words weleh-, solch-, and in the Scotch quhi lc. 
The same formative also appears in the general ending, 
a. s. -lie, e. - ly ; e. g. leof- lie, love- ly. 

Some possessive adjectives have only the pronominal 
stem, without any formative element, e. g. s. swa-s, 
siva, swarm ; gr. e/io-s, co-s-, o-s*, cr^o-s* ; 1. meii-s, tuus, 
suus. 


d ) PRONOMINAL ADVERBS. 

20 8 « Pronominal Adverbs are formed by tm, dha, 
tas, dd, {ham, thd , ti. 

t-ra forms adverbs of place, e. g. s. d-tra, ‘here/ 
M-tra, £ there/ amu-tra, ‘there/ M-tra, £ where? 5 
2/a-tra, ‘where.’ z. f-tlira, £ here/ owa-thra, ‘there/ 
ya-thra, ‘ where.’ L ci-tra, £ on this side / ul- tra, 
c on that side.’ go. hva-thvo, ‘ whither/ tha-thro, 
£ thither.’ a. s. hwee- der, thi-der (d probably pro- 
nounced as c?A). e. whi- ther, thi-thev. 

dha also forms adverbs of place. In Sanskrit it 
assumes the form ha, e. g. f-ha, £ here/ in the Vedas, 
^A~ka, f where?’ The preposition s<x-lia ? £ with/ is 
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similarly formed. z. ha-d ha, 6 here.’' gr. 
svravSa, ‘ here, 5 etc. 1. perhaps in- de, c from there/ 
efc. go. hva-Xh, or hva- d, ‘ where; 5 alja- th, c else- 
where ; ’ jain-d (a. s. geon-d , e. yon-der), ‘ there ; ’ 
i-th, ‘ but.’ 

tas forms adverbs expressing ‘ origin ’ or 4 source/ e. g. 
s. Jew- tas, ‘whence?’ td- tas, ‘thence;’ ya-tas, ‘whence.’ 
gr. 7 ro-Sfez', ‘whence;’ rd-Sez/, ‘thence ;’ d-Sey, ‘ whence.’ 
1. perhaps (c)un-de, ‘ whence;’ de, in-de , ‘ thence.’ The 
full form appears in swavga- tas ; 1. eoeli-tus , ‘ from 
heaven ;’ gr. iv-ros, h m-tus, ‘ within.’ 

da forms adverbs of ti/me, e. g. lea- da/, ‘ when ? ’ 
ta-d a/,‘ then ;’ ya-d a', ‘ when ;’ eka- da', 4 once ;’ set-da', 
‘always;’ ta-daf-nim, ‘then;’ i-dh'-nir/i, ‘ now.’ In 
the Vedas, f-da'. gr. perhaps wo-re, ‘once;’ to - re, 
‘ then ;’ o-re, ‘ when ; ’ perhaps also %-8r), ‘ already/ for 
^-<5?; = ya-da ', with a long vowel, like rj-irap for ya-krt . 

tham , thd , ri, form adverbs of manner , e. g. s. La- 
tham, ‘ how ? ’ it- tham, ‘ so ;* cm^/d-tha, 4 otherwise 
ftx-tha, ‘so;’ 2/d-tha, ‘as;’ sarm-tha, ‘everyway;’ 
i-ti, ‘so;’ d-ti (prep.), ‘ over/ ‘beyond;’ u-t (prep.), 
‘upwards.’ z. m-ti, ‘so/ 1. -i-tem, ‘likewise;’ <m- 
tem, ‘hut;’ i-ta, ‘so;’ aliU-ta, i- ti, i-ti-cZem, w-ti, 
ii-ti-que. Sanskrit dri appears in L et-t-aws, 
‘ primitive ancestor/ 
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X. VEBBS. 

a) THE CONSTRUCTION OF VERBS. 

&©9„ The verb is the most important part of speech. 
It sometimes forms a complete sentence by itself, and no 
opinion or determination or wish can be expressed with- 
out it. It undergoes a greater variety of changes than any 
ether word. In some American languages it is said that 
a single verb may appear in six thousand different forms. 
So great a variety does not exist in any Indo-Enropean 
language ; yet in Sanskrit about a thousand possible 
forms, without including participles, may be assigned to 
one verb. In Greek, and still more in Latin, the number 
is very much reduced. In modern languages, the ana- 
lytical method has brought the verb to an almost 
Chinese simplicity. An English verb, for instance, does 
not assume more than half a dozen different forms ; and 
when we remember that fee same word at one time 
had all the varieties which are found in the Sanskrit 
verb, we gain some idea of the great change which has 
been gradually made in the language of man. The 
method pursued has been the analytical, not the syn- 
thetical. The progress has been from the complex to 
the simple. History does not present to us a language 
growing out of a rude state, developing new forms, and 
in process of time acquiring expansion and symmetry. 
On the contrary, we see that it is most perfect in its 
earlier history. We see its ornamental leaves gradually 
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fall off, its pliant branches broken, and ultimately but 
little remaining besides the gnarled trunk. 

What is thus illustrated in language as a whole, is 
specially illustrated by the changes which the verb has 
undergone. Our examples, therefore, will necessarily 
be drawn chiefly from the older languages, and be com- 
paratively few from those now spoken. 

A verb may consist of several distinct elements. The 
Latin verb amdbantur , for example, may be thus di- 
vided : am-a-ba-nt-u-r. Of these parts, am is the root 
which appears in all the forms ; ama is the stem of 
several tenses, etc.; ba is the sign of the Imperfect 
Tense ; nt is the sign of the Third Person Plural ; and 
r is the sign of the Passive Voice, whilst u is merely a 
connecting vowel inserted between the consonants nt 
and r, without affecting the sense of the word at all. 
Again, in amdrentur , re , like ba , represents the Im- 
perfect Tense, but differs from ba in denoting also the 
Conjunctive Mood. 

In verbs, therefore, besides the root or ’stem, there 
may be expressions for Voice, Mood, Tense, and Person. 

b) THE THREE VOICES. 

23LO. There are three Voices , so far as the meaning 
of verbs is concerned. The Sanskrit has separate forms 
for all three ; in other languages there are only two 
forms, and in some only one. 

The three forms are the Active, Middle, and Passive. 
In Sanskrit the Active is called parasmaipadam , 
affecting another, 5 from parasmai , Dative Singular 
of para , c another, 5 and padam , from the root pad , 
fall, 5 fall upon. 5 It is so called because the action 
expressed by the verb is not aimed at the acting person, 
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but at some one else., e. g. 4 I strike/ i. e. not myself, 
but some one else* The Middle is called in Sanskrit 
atmanepaclam , 4 self-affecting/ from atmane, Dative 
Singular of atman, 4 self/ and padam . In this cask 
the person acting is also the object acted upon, which, 
as there is no such verbal form in English, has to be 
expressed by the addition of a pronoun, e. g. 4 I strike 
myself .’ 

The terms Active and Middle are clearly inappro- 
priate, for the Middle is as active as the so-called 
Active ; and the word Middle, in itself, conveys no 
notion of the thing intended, but merely that, as in 
Greek, where this term is chiefly applied, since it is in 
some things like the Active, and in some things like the 
Passive, it may be conveniently supposed to be half- 
way between them. But these terms are so widely used 
and so generally understood, that we shall adhere to 
them. 

211 . In Sanskrit the Middle is distinguished from 
the Active ‘by the endings affixed to the stem ; e. g. the 
Third Person Singular has - ti in the Active and -te (for 
ta -f i) in the Middle. The Passive has the same ending 
as the Middle, but ya is inserted between it and the 
root. Hence for Mid. -ter we have Pass. - ya-te , e. g. 
from the root dwish, 4 hate/ 3 Sing. Act. dwe'sh-ti , 

4 he hates’ (some one else); Mid. divesh-te' \ 4 he hates 
himself/ Pass. dv:esh-ya-U , 4 he is hated’ (by some 
one else). 

In Greek the Middle form is also used to express the 
Passive voice, e. g. 3 Sing. Act. tvttt-si (for rvirr-s-Ttf 
4 he strikes (some one else) ; Mid. and Pass. tv 7 tt-s-tccl 9 
4 he strikes himself’ and 4 he is struck’ (by some one 
else). There are, however, a few special Passive forms. 

In Latin likewise one form serves for both Middle 
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and Passive verbs. It consists in affixing the reflexive 
pronoun se to the Active. We thus from the 3 Sing. 
Act. amcct obtain amcit-u-se , the u being introduced as 
a connecting vowel between the ‘consonants, or tu may 
be a modified form of the pronoun used to express the 
Third Person Singular, which in Sanskrit is ti, in Greek 
cri. These latter instances make it probable that in 
Latin alsq, at an earlier period, a vowel followed such 
forms as amai. Which of the above explanations of u 
is adopted will depend on the 'period in the develop- 
ment of the language at which it is supposed the Middle 
and Passive were formed, whether before or after the 
loss of the vowel in the personal endings. It is, further, 
one of the euphonic laws of the Latin language, that 
s between two vowels is softened to r, and hence from 
amatuse we obtain amature, and from this again, by 
the very common loss of the final vowel, ctviatur . 
Such forms ending in r occur both as Deponent verbs, 
which exhibit instances of Middle verbs (i. e. verbs with 
both Active and Keflexive m§aning), and as Passive 
verbs. 

2*lZ m The above will perhaps throw some light upon 
the formation of the Middle verbs in Greek. For 
whilst in Latin s between* two vowels is usually soft- 
ened to r, in Greek, when occurring in the same position, 
it is entirely dropped. Indeed, the reflexive pronoun 
itself, in Greek, is already changed from as or cro tof ; it 
is therefore easy to suppose that - racri would become 
-raf. This view gains confirmation from the fact that 
it brings the Greek and Latin languages into agreement 
where they have been supposed to be utterly at vari- 
ance ; for they thus appear to agree, not only in each 
having one form for both voices, but in both having the 
same form. 
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Bopp regards the Middle forms in Sanskrit and 
Greek as resulting from the repetition of the personal 
pronouns, i. e. s. -me, -se, - te , etc., for mami , sasi, latL 
etc. ; gr. - yai , - aac , etc., for yaju, caai, ran, etc. 

But this supposes not only the dropping of s and t, 
which may perhaps he referred to general laws, but also 
of on, which cannot be so justified. Besides, whilst this 
method cannot have originated the Latin t forms, the 
employment of the reflexive pronoun may have origi- 
nated both the Sanskrit and Greek, as it certainly has 
the Latin, forms. 

The following are the endings of the singular in the 


present 

tense : 





Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 


1. Act. 

mi 

jM 

m 


Mid. 

e 

fJLdl 

r 

from masi 

2. Act. 

si 

at 

s 


Mid. 

se 

# CFCLL 

ris 

,, sasi 

3. Act. 

ti 

Tl 

t 


Mid. 

te 

rat 

tur 

„ tasi 


In Sanskrit the First Person drops both to and s, and 
then contracts a + i, as is usually done, to 6 : the Second 
and Third Persons merely drop s, and make the same 
conti action of the vowels. In Greek all three persons 
are. perfectly regular, there being in each only the 
omission of cr, which always takes place when it would 
be between two vowels. The preservation of a, though 
m the Active it is weakened to i, is owing to the fact 
that it was followed by a consonant. The same pheno- 
menon appears in Sanskrit, te being for ta + i, whilst the 
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Active ends in ii. In Latin the First Person is more 
multilated than in Sanskrit. The personal pronoun is 
altogether lost, and only the consonant (r) of the re- 
flexive pronoun preserved. In the Second Person the 
personal pronoun appears as ri for si, the <5 being 
changed to r between two vowels. This has caused the 
reflexive pronoun to retain its original consonant (s). 
The usual change to r is prevented by the fact that the 
previous syllable (rise) begins with r. In the Third 
Person the final vowel is dropped. The personal pro- 
noun appears as the reflexive as r. 

In the examination of these few forms we find a 
striking illustration of the uses of Comparative Gram- 
mar, What one language has lost the others have pre- 
served. Thus the original forms may be constructed 
out of the fragments which are scattered abroad in 
various places, and what has become obscure in each lan- 
guage may be explained by the help of the rest. In the 
above instances, the m which has disappeared from the 
Sanskrit ( e ) and the Latin (r) is, preserved in the Greek 
the final vowel which is lost in Latin remains 
in Sanskrit and Greek, and the s which they have lost 
the Latin has retained. 

The forms in the plural &re the following : 



Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 


1. Act, 

mas 

1 ISV 

mus 


Mid. 

mahe 

/JbsQo 

mur 

from mahasi 

2. Act. 

tha 

T£ 

— 


Mid. 

dhwe 

<J$S 

— 

„ dhwasi 

3. Act. 

nti 

VTl 

nt 


Mid. 

nte 

vr ai 

ntur 

„ ntasi 
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In Sanskrit all three persons have dropped s, as in 
the singular, and contracted the vowels a, i, in a regular 
way, to L In Greek the reflexive pronoun is entirely 
lost, except that the Third Person preserves i like tlie 
Sanskrit. The a of the First Person also shows that it 
was previously followed by the reflexive pronoun. From 
the Latin language alone it is not easy to say how the 
First Person ( mur ) was formed. If the vowel was 
originally short, mur may he merely the termination of 
the Active, with the necessary change of s to r, and the 
following part’ dropped ; mur being, therefore, for mur- 
uri. But the tendency in the language, which caused the 
final syllable of all words ending in one consonant to be 
considered in later times as short, leaves us at liberty 
to suppose that the vowel, in this case, may have been 
originally long, and have arisen from the contraction of 
two vowels. A similar change of u to u appears in 
the ending of the Genitive Plural of nouns. (See 
Sect. 165 , p. 128.) The ending mur would thus be for 
muur, where the first s of mususi is dropped, and the 
second preserved as r, the final vowel being omitted as 
usual. This point, which the other two languages above 
referred to leave in doubt, may be cleared up by a re- 
ference to the Lithuanian/ which retains several forms 
elsewhere lost. In that language the corresponding syl- 
lable is long, which Schleicher (Compendium, p.-122) 
regards as exceptional, and as resulting from the affix- 
ing of a consonant to the short vowel of the Active. It 
is evidently the result of contracting two vowels to- 
gether. Lith. vezame=L vehim us, the final consonant 
being lost, Lith. vezame s = l. vehimnr. The re- 
flexive pronoun is here preserved as a, the rule in Latin 
which changes it to r, or that in Greek by which it is 
dropped, not applying in this case in Lithuanian. The 
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vowel is long because originally the active me was not 

only followed by a consonant ($), but also by another 

vowel, as is manifest from the Active plural in the Vedas, 

-masi. These two vowels contracted together form L 

° 

and by affixing the reflexive pronoun we obtain ones = 
1. mur. 

This view is confirmed by the second person singular 
in Lithuanian, e. g. vezes = 1 . veheris , in which e does 
not arise from the preservation of an originally long 
vowel (Schleicher, Gomp. p. 122), but from the con- 
traction of two originally short ones ; for both the vowels 
in the corresponding Latin word, and in similar forms 
in Sanskrit, are short. The pronominal sign, which is s 
in Sanskrit and r (between vowels) in Latin, is dropped 
in Lithuanian as it is in Greek, titttt-t) being for tvttt- 
saat, and that for rvn Tr-zaacn. We have here again an 
illustration of the way in which languages supply each 
other’s defects. The Greek preserves the vowel of the 
reflexive pronoun as c subscription, and loses the con- 
sonant ( $ ), whilst the Lithuanian preserves the conso- 
nant and loses the vowel ( es ). There is tfee same mutual 
relation between Greek and Latin in the Third Person 
Plural, i. e. vrai from vracrt , and oitur from nturi. 

The Second Person presents the greatest anomalies ; 
but, whatever view be adopted as to the origin of the 
Middle forms, these anomalies still remain in Sanskrit 
and Greek, whilst the Latin language avoids them by 
satisfying itself with participial forms ending in - mini 
= gr. - fiEvoi , s. - mands . 

The dual forms are : 
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Sanskrit. 

Greek. 



i 

2 3 1 

2 

3 

Act. 

vas 

thas tas (vp) 

TOV 

TOV 

Mid. 

vahe 

the e fj,e3-op 

<t3-ov 

aS'ov 


In Sanskrit, as far as regards the reflexive pronoun, 
the dual exactly coincides with the plural. In Greek 
the s of the pronoun, instead of being dropped, as in 
the plural, appears to have changed to v , as it did in 
the First Person Plural Active, julsv for (jlss . 

The secondary forms exhibit a still greater abbrevia- 
tion than the primary in the Middle as well as the 
Active. 


In the singular we have : 



Act. 

Sanskrit. 

m 

Greek. 

V 

Latin. 

m 


Mid. 

M 

MV 

r 

from masi 

Act. 

i 

s 

s 


Mid. 

thas 

(70 

ris 

„ sasi 

Act. 

t 

r 

t 


Mid. 

ta 

TO 

tur 

„ tasi 


In Sanskrit the First Person has S 9 as in the primary 
forms for the first conjugation, but reduced to i for the 
second. The Second Person has th for the personal 
pronoun, which is t in the pronoun, though a in the 
verbal forms. The consonant of the reflexive pronoun 
is preserved, but the vowel lost as in Latin. In the 
’Third P erson a shows the pronoun formerly was added, 
for when nothing followed, ta was reduced to ti or t. 
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In Greek, again, the First Person preserves p of the 
personal pronoun, whilst s> of the reflexive pronoun is 
changed to v, just as in the Active First Person Plural, 
-fisv for (Ass, In this case, therefore, /llt] v is for 
from fiacri . The o of the Second and Third Persons 
indicates the previous presence of the reflexive pronoun 
in the form of v. 

In Latin the secondary do not differ from the primary 
forms. 

In the plural we have : 



Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 


1. Act. 

ma 

/ LEV 

mus 


Mid. 

mahi 


mur 

from inahasi 

2. Act. 

ta 

TS 

— 


Mid. 

dhwam 

(t3s 

— 

„ dhwasi 

3. Act. 

n, s 

V 

nt 


Mid. 

nta 

vro 

ntur 

„ ntasi 


In Sanskrit the First and Third Persons have merely 
reduced a + i of the primary forms to i and a. The 
Second Person preserves the consonant, and drops the 
vowel of the reflexive pronoun, as in the singular. The 
s 3 however, is reduced to a nasal (m), as in Greek. 

In Greek the Third Person only differs from the 
primary forms ; and here the o, as in the singular, indi- 
cates the previous presence of v for <r of the reflexive 
pronoun. 

In the dual we have : 

Sanskrit. Greek. 

Act. va tarn tarn (jjw) tov ttjv 

Mid. vahi tham tarn fisSov a$ov <r&r]v 
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The nasal in both these languages appears to be from 
the reflexive pronoun. 


C) PERSONS. 

213. The terminations which denote the First, 
Second, and Third Persons, are amongst the most inte- 
resting and instructive phenomena of language. They 
are most of them easily analysed, and illustrate the 
progressive transformation of grammar. They consist 
of the personal pronouns affixed to the verbal stems. 
The personal endings appear sometimes in a fuller, 
sometimes in a more mutilated form, and may accord- 
ingly be distinguished as heavier or primary, and 
lighter or secondary, endings. The former are affixed 
to the principal tenses (in Greek), viz. the Present, 
Future, and Perfect ; the latter to the secondary tenses, 
viz. the Augmented Preterites (Imperfects and Aorists), 
as well as the Non-Indicative Moods, except the Let 
and the Greek Conjunctive. In Latin the First Person 
Singular preserves m of the lighter forms, e. g. amabam , 
6 1 was loving amexn, 6 I may love : ’ but has lost mi of 
the heavier forms, e. g. amo, c I love ; 5 amabo , f I shall 
love amavi , c I loved. 5 The other parts have dropped 
the additional vowel (i) of the heavier forms, and thus 
the two classes in Latin are alike. In Gothic the 
heavier forms have preserved t and nt (as th and nd) 
of ti and nt% whilst the lighter have drojDped the 
t which had no vowel after it. Compare baiv-i~ th, 
c he beareth, 5 with s. bh&r-a-ti ; bair-a-nd , they bear, 5 
with s. bMr-anti ; but bair-ai with s. bhar-e-t, c he can 
bear. 5 As in Latin, in the First Person Singular, mi has 
disappeared, but m has been preserved (as u). Compare 
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bair-a, c I bear/ with s. bhar-a-mi, but bair-a- u, I can 
bear/ with s. bhar-ey-am. 


The First Person Singular . 

2 * 14 . The first personal pronoun has two stems, one 
for the Nominative case and the other for the oblique 
cases. The latter is ma, and in the weakened form - mi 
is employed in the primary, and still further reduced to 
-m in the secondary forms, as an affix, to denote the First 
Person Singular of verbs. The following instances are 
taken from the ten classes of Sanskrit verbs : 
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The primary forms always lengthen the characteristic 
vowel of the first conjugation to a, whilst the secondary 
forms leave the vowel short. The reason seems to be, 
thai# the heavier ending mi requires a stronger vowel 
to Support it than the lighter ending m. The ending 
is ipade lighter in the secondary forms probably in 
consequence of the word being lengthened, here by the 
augment, and in the moods by the mood vowel. 

Though the connecting vowel of the first conjugation 
is not lengthened in the secondary as it is in the primary 
forms, yet, on the other hand, a connecting vowel is 
introduced in the second conjugation, where m would 
otherwise follow a consonant or half-vowel. 

In Greek the primary forms have ~(u in the verbs cor- 
responding to the Sanskrit second conjugation, and cd in 
the verbs corresponding to the Sanskrit first conjuga- 
tion, where the connecting vowel may be supposed to 
be lengthened, according to the analogy of the Sanskrit, 
and -fit dropped. Thus we have e (<rrrj~fu 9 £ 1 stand,’ and 
(f}sp-ca , f I bear.’ In the secondary forms -v occurs as 
the usual Greek equivalent for the Sanskrit m when 
final, e. g. in the Imperfect tcmy-i/, tf I was standing,’ 
and s-fap-o-v, c I was bearing.’ 

In Latin this ending is almost universally lost, and -6 
left, like the co in Greek verbs, in the primary forms, 
e. g. Present st-o, * I stand fev-o , I bear.’ There** are 
a few exceptions, such as su-m and inquct-m t, and even 
there only m, not mi, is preserved. In the secondary 
forms m is preserved as in Sanskrit and Greek (v), e. g. 
Imperfect daba-m , £ I was standing,’ and fereba- m, 

£ I was hearing.’ 

In Gothic the primary forms present only one in- 
stance of the preservation of -m for mi in the substantive 
verb i-m, tf I am ; ’ and thus the work of destruction has 

o 
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gone further than even in Latin. In the other instances, 
e. g. bair-a , * I bear/ etc., a is weaker than co and 6 in 
Greek and Latin. The secondary forms, however, pre- 
serve u- for m, and in this vocalising of the consonant 
the language has again proved weaker than the Latin. 
Compare bair-a- u, I may bear/ with 1. fer-a-m. 

In Anglo-Saxon eo- m, and in English a-m, we have 
likewise the consonant of the original ending in a single 
word only. Elsewhere there is no trace of it. 

The following list illustrates the formation of the 
First Person Singular: 
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The First Person Plural. 

£ 15 . The nominative plural of the pronoun in the 
Vedas is asme, probably for masme, from ma-sma-i, 
including the pronominal particle sma. If this be the 
origin of the verbal affix, it has in most cases been 
greatly curtailed, which would not be surprising ; for 
the addition of it as a whole would render the verbs 
very cumbersome, and we have seen that language re- 
sorts to many devices to prevent this. The Vedas have 
the ending - masi , and the Zend - mahi , e. g. v. dad - 
masi and z. dademahi , £ we give.’ They are the nearest 
approach to the supposed original masine. In Sanskrit 
the primary forms have -mas, sometimes - ma , and the 
secondary forms regularly -ma. The connecting vowel 
of the first conjugation is lengthened as in the singular, 
e. g. bhdr-d-mas and bhdr-d-m a, ‘we bear;’ sdrp-d- 
mas and sdrjp-a-ma, ‘we creep;’ a-bhar-a-ma, ‘we 
were bearing.’ The Greek has -jxss in older and dia- 
lectic words, but elsewhere -/jlsv in both primary and 
secondary forms. The change of $ to v is unusual, but 
not without example in other parts of the language, 
e. g. ipir-o-fies, ‘we creep 6 we bear;’ i-fap- 
‘ we were bearing.’ The Latin likewise has but 
one form of this affix, i. e. - mus , e. g. serp-i- mus, 
fer-i-ixms,fer-e-ba-m.vis. In Gothic the prim ary forms, 
as in the singular, have suffered greater loss than the 
secondary. For the Sanskrit -mas of the former we 
find only m, whilst the Sanskrit -ma of the latter is 
preserved entire, e. g. bair-a-m, ‘we bear,’ and bair- 
ai- ma, ‘we may bear.’ We see here the same relation 
between the endings and the previous syllable as in the 
Sanskrit forms bo'dh-d-mi and d-b'ddh-a-m ; i. e. the 
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stronger vowel oA sustains the heavier ending -Tiict, and 
the weaker vowel a the lighter ending -m. °In Anglo- 
Saxon there is n in some forms, which may, however, 
be„the third person used for the first.' The English has 
entirely lost this affix. 

The following- list illustrates the First Person Plural : 
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The First Person Dual 

216 . The Sanskrit has -vas for the primary and 
for the secondary forms, differing from the plural affix 
in substituting v for m, a change which takes place in 
other parts of speech as well. Indeed, the plural of the 
first personal pronoun itself presents an instance of it 
in the nominative : vayam may be supposed to be for 
may am, of which am is an affix as in yuy-am. We 
have, then, may or ma + i, which would be written 
mi, and differs from masme (ma-sma -f- i> the supposed 
original of the Veda form asme') only in the absence of 
the particle sma , which is uniformly absent from, the 
nominative in Sanskrit, me would then correspond to 
te, Nom. Plur. of the third personal pronoun. If, 
then, v has resulted from an earlier m, the dual may 
be regarded as sprung from the plural. The first conju- 
gation lengthens the connecting vowel to a, as in the 
singular and plural, e. g. bhdr-ct-v as, c we two bear; 5 
bhav-i-v a, ‘ we two may bear. 5 In G-othic the Conjunc- 
tive has - va like the Sanskrit, e. g. bair-cti-v a, c we 
two may bear;’ the Present Ind. -6s from a-as , and this 
from a-vas , e. g. bair-b&, c we two bear, 5 of which, how- 
ever, properly only - as belongs to the affix ; the Prete- 
rite has -4 for vac, and this for u-v, and again for u-va, 
e. g. mag-ii, c we both could. 5 Hdie, again, only one u 
belongs to the affix. These cases also furnish instances 
of the stronger syllable supporting the heavier ending, 
and vice versa. In Anglo-Saxon the verbs have no 
dual forms. In Greek the place of the First Person 
Dual is supplied by the forms of the First Person 
Plural. In Latin there is no dual. 
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The following list illustrates the First Person Dual : 


Sanskrit. 

Gothic. 

English. 

s-vas 

sij-u 

c we two are ’ 

n 

bhara-vas 

bair-os 

c we two bear ’ 

vaha-vas 

vig-os 

c we two carry ’ 

sya-va 

sijai-va 

* we two may be ’ 

bhare-va 

bairai-va 

* we two may bear ’ 

avaha-va 

vag-u 

* we two were carrying ’ 


The Second 

Person Singular. 


217 . The second personal pronoun is in Sanskrit 
twa (probably from tu), a weakened form of which, -si, is 
employed as the verbal affix. The change of the conso- 
nant to -s is shown in the Greek pronoun, which is sv. 
The secondary forms further reduce this affix to s, and 
euphonic laws in some cases change si to shi. The cor- 
responding forms in Zend are -hi (for si) and -s, which 
is sometimes represented by -o as in the nominative of 
nouns, e. g. s. bhdvasi , z. bavdh i, ‘thou art;’ v. Irno'- 
shi, z. kerenuis hi, c thou makest ; ’ s. dbros (abravis), 
z. mraus , ‘ thou spakest ; ’ s. prof zrdvayas, z. frazrd- 
vayo (6 for as), c thou didst cause to hear.’ In Greek 
the full form -cc is found in old and dialectic forms, 
e. g. Doric icr-crti c thou art but usually the t is drawn 
back into the previous syllable, which is frequently the 
case in the Greek language when the consonant be- 
tween it and a preceding vowel is not dropped, e. g. 
Xalpm for x a ? L00 ' Thus both the primary and secondary 
forms in Greek end in s, e. g. tvtttz-ls (for tvitt-b-ctl), 
£ thou strikest,’ and stvttts -p, c thou wast striking.’ 
In Latin likewise we have only - s in both primary 
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and secondary forms, e. g. amcts , ‘ thou lovest ; ’ amd- 
ba&, ‘ thou wast loving.’ The vowel, however, in the 
primary forms may be supposed, . as in Greek, to be 
incorporated in the preceding long syllable of the vowel 
stems, but preserved as a connecting vowel after the 
consonant stems, as in leg-i s, ‘thou readest,’ etc. The 
. Gothic also has the two forms -is and -s : gr. 
compared with go. viga- is, ‘ thou earnest,’ and gr. siy-s 
with go. sijai- s, ‘ thou mayest be.’ 

The original consonant of this affix was t (twa), and 
by a euphonic law in the Germanic languages this letter 
causes t of the root to become s; hence the Gothic 
verbs whose roots end in a dental terminate in -si in the 
Second Person Singular, e. g. mist, c - thou knowest,’ 
from the root vid ; bcii&t, from the root bhid. The same 
compound st was afterwards added to other verbs, and 
regarded as the normal ending of the Second Person 
Singular. This fact explains the - st of the corresponding 
Erglish and German forms, e. g. bring&t, broughte st, 
praise st, praisedst. In art the s has been softened 
to r. The st in the Latin Perfects is owing perhaps 
to a similar cause. In the Greek forms rj<j3a s ( thou 
was t,’ and olcr^a, thou knowest,’ the dental affix of the 
latter has changed S of olSa to <r, and in both cases a 
has changed the following r to 3. In several words, 
such as s<$r)<?3a, c thou saidst,’ for s(p 77 s 1 , cr3a has been 
used in imitation of oicrS-a, just as in Gothic st has 
been used for t 

The Imperative of the second conjugation in Sanskrit, 
and of the fu conjugation in Greek, has an aspirated affix, 
i. e. -dhi (sometimes weakened to -hi) in Sanskrit,, -dhi 
(sometimes weakened to -di) in Zend, and -Si in Greek. 
This affix clearly contains the original dental of the 
pronoim, as does also the Latin Future Imperative 
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ama- to, ‘love thou/ etc. But whence comes the 
aspiration in the former languages? In Greek the 
aspiration often serves as a substitute for <r. It may 
be^so in this case : could it in the other languages, and, 
if so, from whence came the s ? 

The reduplicated Preterites have -tka, in which the 
aspiration may have resulted from the euphonic influence 
of some consonant in a particular case, and afterwards 
have been generalised by a process similar to that which 
gave rise to st in the Germanic languages. Bopp traces 
the aspiration to the w of the original pronoun. 

The Second Person Singular is illustrated in the 
following list : 
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The Second Person Plural 

218 . The Sanskrit and Zend both have - tha in the 
primary and -ta in the secondary forms ; the Greek has 
-rs, the Latin -Us, and the Gothic -th, in both primary 
and secondary forms. The Latin has -te in the Im- 
perative. There are no remains of it in English. 

This ending seems to be formed from the singular of 
the personal pronoun, for the stem of the plural is yu. 
The aspiration in the Sanskrit and Zend may have 
originated in some euphonic peculiarity of these lan- 
guages. It appears as a vocal aspirate in the Middle 
forms dhwe and dhwam . We have thus both aspirates 
in the plural, as we have noticed them in the singular. 
The Gothic th is the regular representative in that lan- 
guage of an older t The Anglo-Saxon has likewise 
th (dh), iveorthadh, tf ye become.’ In many cases this 
form is lost, and the Third Person is used in its stead. 
The s in the Latin forms is difficult to account for. 
Bopp suggests that it may be a remains of the particle 
sma in a plural form, twasme', similar to the asme' 
(masme) of the First Person Plural. 

The following list contains examples of the Second 
Person Plural : 
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avah a-ta avaza-ta sfys-rs veheba-tis € je were carrying’ 
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The Second Person Dual 

£2.9 • The Sanskrit has -ihcis in the primary and 
-tam in the secondary forms ; the Zend has -thd = s. 
thas in the primary forms ; the Greek has -top, and 
the Gothic -ts, in both. Sanskrit m and Greek v, as a 
lighter substitute for s, occur also in other instances. 
These forms are therefore consistent with one another, 
with the re-appearance of the aspirate in Sanskrit and 
Zend. As the dual and plural are of the same origin, 
the s in these cases is supposed to furnish an additional 
confirmation of the view suggested above in regard to 
the plural, that the affix was originally supplied by a 
form containing the particle sma. 

The following list exhibits the endings of' the Second 
Person Dual : 
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The Third Person Singular . 

220. The third "personal pronoun is ta. This, in 
Sanskrit; becomes -ti in the third person singular of 
the primary forms (-tu in the Imperative), and -t in 
the secondary forms, e. g. ddcla ti, c he gives ; 5 dadyaf t, 
c he may give.’ In Zend the ending is -ti and d } e. g. 
dadhaiti and daidhydd. In Greek the primary forms 
have for the verbs in ~/u cri , and for the verbs in -so £, 
the t being dropped in accordance with a general eu- 
phonic law. The forms in which r is changed to cr, and 
so preserved, are older than those in which the t is lost 
Both the first person and the third (-go and when 
compared with the earlier forms -fu and (-tl or) -at, 
show the destructive effect of time. The original -tl is 
preserved in the substantive verb sari, owing probably 
to its being preceded by a hard consonant. The ending 
has altogether disappeared from the secondary forms. 
According to the analogy of the other languages, and 
of the other personal endings in Greek, the secondary 
forms would end in -r, but this letter, when final, is 
almost universally dropped, e. g. SIScdctl, ( he gives 
TV7TT8L, < he strikes ’ (for tvttte-tl) ; etvttts , f he was strik- 
ing ’ (for srvTTTE-T). In Latin both forms have - 1 , the 
primary forms having dropped the final vowel, e. g. 
da t (comp. s. d&dati) and det (comp. s. dadya't). The 
G-othic has -th in the primary forms, and nothing in the 
secondary, th is the regular G-othic representative of 
an older t. It thus agrees with the Latin in the primary 
forms, but has suffered greater loss in the secondary 
forms, e. g. itith, ‘ eateth,’ and sijai , compared with 1. 
siet , he may be.’ In Anglo-Saxon the primary forms 
have likewise th , which is lost in the secondary. The 
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older English agrees with the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon, 
e. g. eate th in the Present and ate in the Past tense. 
The th has in later times become reduced to s. This 
change of sound has become generalised in the German 
language, where s usually stands in place of th, which 
would be the proper equivalent for an English t and for 
an older cl, e. g. 1. quod, e. what, ger. was . 

The following is a list of verbs in the Third Person 
Singular : 



Greek, Eatin. Gothic, English, 
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£l X s velieba-t * lie was carrying ' 
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The Third Person Plural. 

2i2,l. The Sanskrit has in the primary forms for the 
Third Person Plural -■ nti (- ntu in the Imperative) ; n is 
dropped in the reduplicated verbs of the third cjass^ 
probably to lighten the word at one end, as the redupli- 
cation makes it heavier at the other. The secondary 
forms have -n only in some cases and -s in others. 
"Where the stem ends in a consonant the connecting 
vowel a (u before s) is inserted, e. g. tishthcmtl, ‘they 
stand ; ’ cldclati, ‘they give;’ dbharan, ‘they were 
bearing;’ tishtheyus, ‘they may stand.’ The Zend 
has -nti and -n in the two forms, with a connecting s 
where necessary, e. g. histenti, ‘ they stand,’ and his- 
tciye n, ‘ they may stand.’ In Greek the primary forms 
have -vtl in earlier examples, with a connecting o after 
consonant stems. In later examples ti is changed to 
c-f, whilst v is vocalised, so that by it the preceding 
vowel is lengthened or changed to a diphthong. Hence 
the forms -oven, -5.cn, e. g. Doric SiSovn, Attic Si Sovcn, 

‘ they give ;’ Doric IcnavTi , Attic ia-racn, ‘ they stand.’ 
In the Epic svti and the Attic slai, s alone repre- 
sents the verbal root -e?, whilst, in slat, v of the ending 
is represented by i. In the Doric hvri the connecting 
vowel o indicates the presence originally of the full 
verbal root, making so-ovti. The secondary forms have 
-■ v , e. g. fyepov, ‘ they were bearing.’ The Latin has 
preserved -nt in both forms, e.g. stant, ‘they stand;’ 
stmt, ‘ they may stand.’ The Gothic has -nd in the 
primary forms, in which cl may have been pronounced 
clh (the Gothic representative of an older t), as we have 
seen to be probable in other cases; or, as Bopp suggests, 
the change may be referred to a preference for the 
combination nd. The Gothic Preterite has -u-n 
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analogous to the Sanskrit -us in the Explicated 
Pretente, e. g. haihaitun, ‘they were called,’ com- 
pared with s. d's us, ‘they were.’ It is important to 
notice the relation of the nasal and sibilant (n and 
m 'these cases. We have had other instances in the 
Greek forms for the First Person Plural (-^ and -„«> 
W e shall find another illustration of it in the Third Per- 
son Dual. The secondary forms have -nci, ifl which thev 
agree as usual with the Greek, but are inferior to the 
.atm m the loss of the t. No very satisfactory reason 
appears for the final a. e.g. sind, ‘they are;’ bai- 
rama ‘they may bear.’ In Anglo-Saxon nd is only 
partially preserved, and in modern English not at all. 

The following is a list of verbs in the Third Person 
Jrlural : 
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avaha-n avaze-n ? sl%o~z> veheba-nt c they were carrying ’ 
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The Third Person Dual . 

The Third Person has -ias for the dual in the 
primary and -tarn in the secondary forms of Sanskrit 
verbs, e. g. bhdratas , c they two bear,’ and dbharatkm , 
c they two were bearing.’ m and s seem here to be inter- 
changeable, as we found n and s in the Second Person 
Plural. The long vowel in -tam may be owing to a 
similar cause to that, which produces it in the First 
Person Singular and Plural Present, i. e. -a-mi and 
-a-mas, though it seems as if there must at some time 
have been an addition to -m in the dual to give it this 
power ; for in the secondary forms of the first person 
-m has not this power, but leaves the connecting vowel 
short, as in dbharcim . In Zend the primary forms liave 
-to, e. g. vakhsayaXo , they two (i. e. the cloud and the 
rain) cause to grow.’ There are no instances of the 
secondary forms. In Greek we find -top in the primary 
and -T7)v or -rcov in the secondary forms, e. g. §sp£TOv s 
6 they two bear;’ i^spirr/v, f they two -were bearing;’ 
fapsTcov, c let the two bear.’ The nasal v (the usual 
representative of the Sanskrit final m) occurs in all 
these instances. In Ofothiq there is no Third Person 
Dual. 

The following list contains instances of the Third 
Person Dual ; 
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avaha-tam el^i^r^v c they two were carrying ’ 
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d ) THE WEIGHT OF THE PERSONAL ENDINGS. 

22:3. An important source of change in words lies 
in the difference in the weight of affixes which Bopp 
discovered while endeavouring to account for the change 
of vowels in the Germanic languages. He supposes the 
influence of this principle to have been recognised, but 
only to a small extent, before the separation of lan- 
guages. The loss of the root-vowel of the substantive verb 
before the heavy affixes in Sanskrit, at the same time 
as it is retained in the Greek and some other languages, 
shows that no such influence was allowed to the heavy 
affixes as long as these languages formed one, e. g. : 


Sanskrit. 

Singular. 

4s-mi, c I am 

4-si 

as-ti 

PluraL 

s-mas 

s-tha 

s-4nti 

Dual. 

s-was 

s-thas 

s-tas 


Greek. 

efi-fjbi (from ia-fit) 

ea-ai 

icr-ri 

E<T-{jLES 

9 / 

EtJ-Tc 

(o')-£vri 


E<T-TOV 

i<J-TOV 


After the separation of languages each seems to have 
followed the general tendency, but with some peculiar 
modifications. The stem usually retains its original 
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form, or is strengthened or enlarged, when the ending 
is light ; hut when the ending is heavy, the stem is 
commonly abbreviated. 

The following list shows this variety of operation : 
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The root-vowel is preserved, though in a shortened 
form (o), in the Greek plural and dual, whilst in Sanskrit 
the corresponding forms have entirely lost the root- 
vowel. This is accounted for hy the fact that in Greek 
the endings are lighter upon the whole than in Sanskrit. 

A similar difference appears in the Imperfect. In 
the Aorist, however, in cases where the reduplication is 
not employed, the Sanskrit preserved the root-vowel 
long, the Greek short, as follows : 
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In the above list the Sanskrit seems to have suf- 
fered no diminution of the Aorist stem (except in the 
3rd Plur.), probably because the words, not having a,- 
reduplication, were not felt to need any such relief. In 
the Greek a different principle seems to have been 
followed, and the same reduction of the stem has been 
made in the plural and dual as in the Imperfect. 
A similar difference appears between the Sanskrit 
bhd'mi, i I shine," and the Greek e I say,’ both 

being from the same root, and conjugated in the Present 
and Imperfect Indicative as follows ; 
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rs~ -e-,o 

"UJ i !«3 


a 

1 

CQ 

-40 

1 

c3 

c3 

? 

ce 

J> 

g 

c3 

*+-> 

<c3 

<k 

<c$ 

<c3 

<d 

<c5 

1 

i 

.cl 

rd 

r3 


r3 


<U*J 

_ ri 

< d 


r jD 

_ O 




f-H 


nc3 

vd 


vc3 

'd 

vd 


>c3 


b 

Jr 4 "-©' 





t- 

vi 

f 

~Uj 

h 

^ i 

b “0^ 


1 

b 

-©- 

b 

*©- 

■©•s 

A 



p 




m 

vd 

v3 

^3 

a 

-40 

fl 

i 

<k 

<d 

<Co 

r q 


r3 

rQ 




' ci-tov ahha-tam 
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The omission of guna before heavy endings is an- 
other illustration of their influence, as in the following 
examples from the root i : 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Singular. 

e'-mi, ‘ I go ’ 

zl-fJLL 

e'-shi 

* 

£L-S 

e-ti 


Plural. 

i-mas 

3t 

l-JLLSV 

i 

Cr* 

8* 

3> 

C-TS 

y-&nti 

3/ A 

i-acrt 

Dual. 

i-vas 

— 

i-thas 

3/ 

l-TOV 

i-tas 

3t 

L-TOV 


In Grothic the influence of the weight of the endings 
is manifest in such Preterites as bait, 4 he bit/ where, 
though the ending is entirely gone, the guna is pre- 
served as in the Sanskrit reduplicated form bibhe'da ; 
whilst it is omitted in the plural bit-urn , c we bit/ as in 
the Sanskrit bibhid-imd . The difference in Anglo- 
Saxon is similar, i. e. bat and bit-on. For the same 
reason the 2 Sing, ban-st, c thou didst bind/ has the 
stronger vowel ct with the lighter ending, originally only 
t ; whilst bnnd-um , 4 we bound/ has the weaker u with 
the heavier ending. In Anglo-Saxon the 2 Sing, and 
the 1 Plur. both have u, bnnd-e and bnnd-um. The same 
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cause admits or prevents guna in Gothic, just as we saw 
to be the case in Sanskrit and Greek, e. g. from the, root 
vicl : 


Sanskrit. 

Sing. 

Greek. 

Gothic. 

An g.- Sax. 

ve'd-a, c I know ’ 

olB-a 

vait 

wat 

ve't-tha 

oia-3-a 

vais-t 

was-t 

ve'd-a 

olB-s 

vait 

wat 

Plur. 




vid-m& 

IB- /isv 

vit-u-m 

wit-o -n 

vid-d-(tha) 

3/ 

ca-re 

vit-u-th 

wit-e 

vid-us 

la- a- at 

vit-u-n 

wit-a-n 

Dual. 




vid-va 


vit~u 


vid-a-thus 

la-rov 

vit-u-ts 


vid-a-tus 

la-rov 


— 

The o in the Greek oi corresponds to Sanskrit a, as 
well as the more usual e does, and therefore ol is a pro- 
per equivalent for s. 6 (for a -hi). 

In some cases, especially in Sanskrit, endings which 
were originally heavy appear as light ones, because 


some of their letters have been lost or weakened, but 
their original influence on the root remains ; e. g. dbi- 
bhr-f has a lighter ending now than a&ibhar-cm, yet 
the latter has guna and the former not — the reason 
being that the guna was prevented in dbibhri by the 
Middle ending, of which i is only a slight remains. So 
also re in la-re represents an originally heavier ending 
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than 3a in ol<r-3a ; the former therefore prevents, but 
the latter permits guna. 

The following is a list of the two classes of endings 
in Sanskrit and Greek : 


Light : mi 

si 

ti 

m 

s 

t 

fU 

°i l ) 

Ti 

V 

S' 

( T ) 

Heavy: vas 

thas 

tas 

wa 

tarn 

tarn 

— 

TOV 

TOV 

— 

TOV 

T7]V 

— 

tha 

nti 

ma 

ta 

D(t) 

fMSV 

ts 

VTL 

fJLSV 

TS 

v(t) 

e 

se 

te 

a, i 

thas 

ta 

pal 

cat. 

Tat 

MV 

GO 

TO 

vahe 

athe 

ate 

vahi 

atham 

atam 

fis3ov 

g3ov 

<j3ov 

/jCs3ov 

g3ov 

gStjv 

mahe 

dhwe 

nte 

mahi 

dhwam nta 

fjisSa 

g3c 

vrai 

fAs3a 

g3s 

vto 

The law which thus 

reduces 

or enlarges the body of a 


word to counterbalance the greater or less weight which 
has to be added to the end appears to have been almost 
as powerful in Gothic as in Greek and Sanskrit, whilst 
in Latin it has been comparatively inactive. This 
adds another instance to several already noticed in 
which the Gothic resembles the Greek language more 
than it does the Latin. 

e) CONJUGATIONS. 

2&2Aw The Conjugation refers to the manner in 
which the stem and ending of verbs are united together. 
Every variety of this kind, however, does not form a 
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distinct conjugation. Those methods which nearly re- 
semble one another are classified together, and thus 
but few separate conjugations appear in each language. 
The conjugations of two different languages rarely co- 
incide. The forms which are classed together in one 
language are distributed amongst two or three conju- 
gations in another language ; and those which in one 
are separated are united in the other. 

The Sanskrit verbs, as we have already seen, are 
subdivided into ten classes. These classes, again, are ar- 
ranged in two divisions forming two conjugations. The 
ground of this distinction is, that the verbs in one 
division insert some letter or letters between the root 
and the ending, whilst those in the other division add 
the ending immediately to the root. 

The first conjugation, in which a • . ;f letter or 

letters are inserted between the root and the ending , 
includes four of the ten classes. These four classes are 
1, 6, 4, and 10. The first inserts a and gunaes and 
accents the root-vowel, e. g. bd'dh-a-ti , he knows,’ 
from the root budh ; the sixth inserts an accented a 
likewise, but omits guna, e. g. tud-a-ti, c he thumps ’ 
(Engl, thud), from tud\ the fourth accents the root 
without guna, and inserts ya 3 e. g. ziich-yeL-ti , * he is 
clean,’ from zuch ; and the tenth inserts ay a with 
guna, and accents the first syllable of ay a, e. g. chor- 
ay 6 he steals,’ from chur. 

The second conjugation, which affixes the ending 
immediately to the root , or to the root enlarged by the 
syllable na (nu), includes the other six classes, i. e. 2, 
3, 5, 7, 8, 9. The place of the accent is modified by 
the weight of the affixes. In this conjugation the 
second class gunaes the root, e. g. dwe'sh-ti, e he hates,’ 
from dwish ; the third reduplicates and gunaes the 
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root, e. g. bibhav-ti, ‘ tie bears,’ from birr ; the seventh 
inserts na in the root, e. g. yun&lc-ti, ‘he joins,’ from 
yuj, j being changed to k by the influence of the hard 
consonant t\ the fifth and eighth , which may be con-" 
sidered as belonging to one and the same class, affix nd, 
the gunaed form of mi, to the root, e. g. chino'-ti, 

« he gathers,’ from chi , and tano'-ti , ‘ he stretches,’ from 
tan ; and the ninth adds na and (before ‘ heavy ’ endings) 
ni to the root, e.g. yunk'-ti , ‘he binds,’ and j/uni'- 
mas, c we bind,’ from yu. 

Strictly speaking, there are only three classes, viz. 2, 
3, and 7, which add the ending immediately to the root, 
and none to the mere unaltered root. The 5, 8, and 9 
might very appropriately be put with the first conju- 
gation, as inserting a connecting syllable ; for na of the 
ninth is as much a connecting syllable as ya of the 
fourth class, neither of them affecting the sense of the 
word. Indeed, we find that these forms are united 
under one conjugation in the Greek language. 

2:&5. The -o) conjugation in Greek answers to the 
first in Sanskrit, but it includes also several other forms. 
Those which have s as a connecting vowel (o before 
nasals), without guna, like Xey (e. g. \sy-s-Ts* c ye say;’ 
Xey-o-yisv, 4 we say ’), answer to the s. sixth class ; those 
which also guna the root-vowel, like <fivy (e. g. $zvy-s-rs, 

‘ ye flee ; ’ <psvy -o-yev, ‘ w r e flee ’), answer to the s. first 
class. Such verbs as raao-co belong to the s. foprth 
class; for racr-crs-TS, ‘ye order,’ Tacr-cro-fjLsv , ‘we order,’ 
are for ray-is-rs, ray-io-fisv, in w 7 hich is and to are equi- 
valent to s. ya . The pure verbs, i. e. those in -g©, -o®, 
-aw, belong to the s. tenth class, y being lost, unless 
perhaps a represents ay ; e. g. (piX-h-re, ‘ ye love,’ 3 ??\- 
os - t £, ‘ ye show,’ and Tiy-ae-rs, 4 ye honour,’ are for $£k- 
a(y)a-T£, S??\-a(y)a-T£, and Tqa-aya-rs. But the -co con- 
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jugation also includes such words as hawed, C I bite/ 
which belongs to the ninth class, with the vowel, how- 
ever, short, e. g. Sax-vs-rs. In tvtt~ts-t£ we have the 
addition of ta to the root, which is found in none of 
the Sanskrit classes, as well as several other forms which 
are peculiar to the Greek, showing that in the arrange- 
ment of their conjugations each language has acted 
independently. The general character of the -eo con- 
jugation is that s (o before nasals) connects the ending 
to the stem, as its equivalent a does in Sanskrit. 

The -/u conjugation omits this connecting vowel, and 
adds the ending either (1) immediately to the root, with- 
out or with guna, e. g. sa-ri, c he is/ from ecr, ei-<n, c he 
goes/ from l ; or (2) to the root enlarged by vv (u), as in 
the Sanskrit fifth and eighth classes, but without guna, 
unless the long quantity be considered an equivalent for 
guna, e. g. hsifc-vv-a^ c he shows or (3) to the root en- 
larged by V7) (va) 9 answering to the ninth class in Sans- 
krit, e. g. SafjL‘V7)-aL, 6 he tames. 5 

It thus appears that although the arrangement of the 
conjugations is based in these languages upon the same 
general principles, yet that the details were not settled 
till after they had become separate and independent of one 
another. This is singular] y illustrated in the treatment 
of the root yuj, the Greek equivalent for which is 
The s. form yu-na-lc-ti has no guna, and inserts na in 
the middle of the root yu-j, whilst the gr. form fetJy- 
iw-cri , £ he yokes/ has guna m the root, and adds vv after 
the root. These forms do not appear to be the repre- 
sentatives of the same common original, nor to be 
derived one from the other, but to be independently con- 
structed out of similar materials and upon the same 
general principles. 

The Latin language has four conjugations. 

Q 
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Of these, however, three, i. e. the 1, 2, and 4, are only 
modifications of the tenth class in Sanskrit. They 
thns severally resemble the Greek verbs in -a&>, - sco , 
and -oca, and, like them, should be classed in one conju- 
gation. The s. aya becomes a + a or a in the hirst, 
a -f i or e in the second, and o + i or i in the fourth 
conjugation. The third conjugation in Latin includes 
a great variety of verbs taken indiscriminately from 
almost all the ten classes in Sanskrit. The fourth class 
is recognisable in the 1 Sing, of such verbs as cctpio , 
though the other forms are reduced to a resemblance 
with those verbs which belong to the sixth class ; e. g. 
in cap-i-mus, only i intervenes between the root and 
ending, as in leg-i-mus, 

2i2i7* The Gothic language has preserved ya of the 
fourth class more completely than is done in Latin, in 
the forms ja and jh, pronounced ya and yi. 

The resemblance between Sanskrit and Gothic, and 
their difference from the Latin, are seen in the following 
instances : 
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/) FORMATION OF TENSES. 

2 > 28 . In the original construction of language it is < 
evident that there was the intention of marking the 
difference of time by a corresponding variety in the 
forms of expression. In the Indo-European languages 
slight modifications in the forms of the same word 
were at first made to answer this purpose. What was 
the primitive meaning of the letters or syllables added 
to form tenses it is not easy in all cases to determine ; 
but it is possible to classify the forms actually in use, 
and by comparing them one with another to throw some 
light upon this difficult question. 

Whatever the primitive signs of tense were, they have 
in progress of time been gradually mutilated and de- 
stroyed, so that they are almost as entirely obliterated 
from the leading languages of Western Europe as the 
original inhabitants are from its soil. The analytical 
method has completely established its power in this 
respect over a large part of the English language; but 
its operation has been so symmetrical as well as com- 
plete, that the English language has a considerable 
advantage over most others with regard to the precision 
with which the time of ah action can be expressed. 
W r e mention the subject somewhat in detail here for the 
purpose of reference when examining each particular 
tense. 

Z2m9. The three main divisions of time, viz. Past, 
Present, and Future, are presented in at least four 
different modifications, expressed by distinct forms of 
speech. For, in regard to each of these tenses, an action 
is represented as incomplete or complete at that time. 
Each of these Incomplete or complete actions is either 
narrated or described. Thus there are furnished four 
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varieties for each tense. We will take the word c po’ as 


an example : 

Present Tense , Incomplete. 
Narrative : I go ’ 
Descriptive :41am going’ 

Past Tense , Incomplete . 
Narrative : 4 1 went ’ 
Descriptive : 4 1 was going ’ 

Future Tense , Incomplete. 
Narrative : c I shall go ’ 
Descriptive : 6 I shall be 
going ’ 


Complete . 
c I have gone 5 
c I have been going ’ 

Complete. 
c I had gone 5 
I had been going 5 

Complete. 

c I shall have gone ’ 

c I shall have been 
going’ 


The difference in regard to time between the primary 
divisions is very obvious : ‘ went ’ cannot be used of to- 
morrow, nor c shall go ’ of } 7 esterday. The distinctions 
expressed by the secondary divisions are not so great, 
but still they are considerable. For instance, the 
Narrative forms may express a single action, and the 
Descriptive a succession of actions ; the former may 
denote what is done at once, the latter may express the ‘ 
continuance of an action through a long space of time. 
Again, the idea expressed by the Incomplete is very 
different from that expressed by the Complete forms. 

6 I gain an advantage ’ denotes that I am at present 
receiving the advantage, -but may not have yet acquired 
its full amount. On the other hand, c I have gained an 
advantage ’ denotes that I have no more of that advan- 
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tage to acquire, but that at the present time the gain is 
complete. 

There are many ways in which the difference between 
these four modifications of the same tense might be 
illustrated, but the above will sufficiently answer the 
purpose of showing how methodically and completely 
the analytical method expresses the relations of tirqe. 
We have no less than twelve different forms for as 
many varieties of tense. The end is gained in modern 
languages by means of auxiliary verbs, which is charac- 
teristic of the analytical method; but in most of the 
languages under our present consideration the synthe- 
tical method is employed for the same purpose, and 
seems to have been employed exclusively in their original 
structure. It consists in making various inflexions of 
one verb answer the end which we have seen accom- 
plished by means of auxiliaries. 

The same primary distinctions of time, viz. Past, 
Present, and Future, belong to both systems. We begin 
with the Present, as containing the simpler forms. 

The Present Tense . 

230 . The incomplete and the complete are distin- 
guished as Present and Perfect, but no distinction of form 
is made in the older languages between the narrative 
and descriptive of the Present. * 

The first of the above twelve forms has no auxiliary, 
therefore properly no indication of time. It is doubtful 
whether it is the same in the synthetical system. Some 
suppose the strengthened forms of the Present tense were 
intended to denote the present time ; others suppose that 
they contain no such meaning, but that the present is 
sufficiently indicated by the absence of all reference to 
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any other time. We will first take an example of the 
Present Tense Indicative from the first Sanskrit conju- 
gation, in order to illustrate this difference of opinion : 
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The Anglo-Saxon wceg-an or weg-an has little trace 
of the connecting vowel. In examining these forms, 
we see that between the root of the verb and the * 
personal terminations different vowels are inserted, 
which, however, have probably all originated from the 
same. In Sanskrit they are a and (before Labials) a ; 
in Zend a 9 (before Labials) a, and e ; in Greek s and 
(before Nasals) o; in Latin i and (before n) u ; and in 
Gothic i and a. The origin of them all is the a which 
appears in Sanskrit. Is this merely a 6 connecting ’ 
vowel, or is it intended to express the Present tense ? 

It can hardly be the latter, because it is used also in the 
Past, i. e. the Imperfect tense. Again, in other verbs, 
syllables containing also a -consonant are similarly in- 
serted, and with a greater variety in Greek than in 
Sanskrit. Are we, with Pott, to regard these as the 
grammatical expressions of the present time? If so, 
why are they also used in Past tenses (e. g. the Imper- 
fect), and why is such a variety of forms adopted to 
express one idea ? On the other hand, if they are not 
intended to express the relations of time, for what pur- 
pose are they inserted ? 

In regard to guna, Bopp thus expresses himself in 
the second edition of his Yevgl. Grctmmatik , vol. ii. 
p. 378: 

4 1 cannot ascribe a grammatical meaning to the guna in the 
conjugation of Sanskrit and its sister languages, but explain it as 
resulting merely from a desire for fulness of form which causes 
the lighter vowels i and u to be strengthened — to be propped up as 
it were — by prefixing a , whilst a itself being the heaviest vowel, 
needs no foreign help. If, as is done by Pott (El Forsch. i. 60), 
guna be regarded in the Present and Imperfect as an expression 
of the continuance of an action, a difficulty will be felt, which he 
also found, in the fact that guna is not confined to these tenses, 
but, in verbs with the lighter stem vowels i and u y accompanies 
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the root through almost all tenses and moods, not only in Sanskrit 
but also in its sister languages in Europe, -wherever this mode of 
forming diphthongs is preserved at all. As, for example, in 
Greek, XsIttlo and (j,tvy(o cannot free themselves again from the e 
inserted in the roots Xi7r, (f>vy, except so far that e is changed to o 
in XsXoiTra, and the Aorist t'/Wov, t<pvyai> has the pure root, which I 
cannot ascribe to the meaning of this Aorist, but to the circum- 
stance that the Second Aorist generally inclines to preserve the 
original form of the root, and hence sometimes has a lighter but 
sometimes also a heavier vowel than the other tenses, as in hpanov 
as compared with erpsipa and i-pnrov. In meaning, too, the Second 
Aorist agrees with the First, and yet the latter retains the guna 
if it belongs to the verb at all. Considering this inclination of the 
Second Aorist to preserve the root unchanged, the distinction 
between such forms as tXtTrov, iipvyov , 'irvxovy and the Imperfect, 
cannot be found in the circumstance that the action of the Aorist 
is not represented as a lasting one, whilst, on the contrary, in the 
Imperfect and Present continuance is symbolically indicated by 
guna.’ 


If, then, as seems the more likely, these letters and 
syllables inserted between the root and the personal 
ending were not intended as expressions of time, the 
Present tense contains no indication of time. A state- 
ment is supposed to refer to the present time when it 
does not expressly refer to any other. The fact that a 
distinct indication of time is given with the Past and 
the Future naturally suggests the idea that there may 
be something analogous in the Present. And yet it is 
not difficult to conceive that a necessity for it might be 
felt in the one case and not in the other. We feel no 
need for any expression to show that I go 5 refers to 
the present ; but if it is to refer to the future, we feel the 
need of adding a word to state this : f I shall go.’ There 
is, therefore, a close analogy in this between the old and 
modern languages — between the synthetical and analy- 
tical systems. There is, moreover, a striking similarity 
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between this indication of tenses in verbs and the ex- 
pression of number in nouns; for whilst the number 
is specially indicated in the Plural and Dual, there is 
nothing to denote number in the Singular. We thus 
see in the original representation of tense and number 
the operation of the same mental laws. 

The Imperfect Tense . 

2>31 a The Imperfect Tense generally coincides in 
meaning with the first and second forms of the Past in 
the table on page 229, viz. f I went’ and 11 1 was going.’ 
The Imperfect includes the Single-formed Augmented 
Preterite in Sanskrit, and the Imperfect in Greek and 
Latin. 

The following examples are from the first conjuga- 
tion : 



Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. English, 

gular. 

a-bhar-a-m s-cjysp-o-v fer-e-ba-m c I was carrying 5 

a-bhar-a-s s-cbso-s-s fer-e-ba-s c fbmi wash en.rv’o 
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The root and the connecting vowel, i. e. bhcir, a , are 
the same as in the Present. The personal endings differ 
only in being the light instead of the heavy forms, 
which is probably intended to compensate for the addi- 
tional vowel which is prefixed to the word, viz. a- in Sans- 
krit and e- in Greek. This prefix, which is called the 
Augment , constitutes the only essential difference of 
the Imperfect from the Present in form ; and as it is 
universally preserved, it is evidently for the purpose 
of denoting the difference in meaning, which is also 
uniform. The difference is that of past instead of 
present time ; therefore the Augment is the sign of the 
Past tense. 

When the secondary endings were fully identified 
with the Past tense in the Indicative, they were felt to 
be a sufficient distinction from the Present, and hence 
we find the Augment in many cases omitted. In Zend 
the Augment is usually wanting, e. g. in the first conju- 
gation, z. fmdaizaem , ‘ I showed ’ = s. dprddezayam , 
6 1 caused to show;’ in the second conjugation, z. da - 
danm — s. a cladham, c I put.’ In Latin, whilst the 
Augment is omitted, a syllable is inserted between the 
connecting vowel and the personal endings. This 
syllable ba is probably a part of the substantive verb 
as it appears in the Perfect fui , or an older form fua . 
From this ba would come by changing u to 6, and 
dropping the preceding consonant, as is done in b-ellum 
for du-ellitm . The omission of the Augment, and the 
insertion at the same time of a weakened form of the 
substantive verb, are not confined to the Latin language. 
The same is done in the Armenian, Lithuanian, and 
Slavonian. In this, however, all these languages rather 
resemble in form the Greek "Weak (First) Aorist and 
Sanskrit Multiform Augmented Preterite than the 
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Imperfect; for those also, as we shall see, insert the 
substantive verb, though they preserve the Augment at 
the same time. In the Latin third conjugation the 
connecting vowel is lengthened, merely in imitation of 
the long vowel in the other conjugations. 

In the cases already noticed the Augment, preced- 
ing a consonant, forms an additional syllable, and it 
is therefore called the Syllabic Augment When pre- 
fixed to words beginning with a vowel, it is usually 
contracted into one syllable with the initial vowel of 
the word. It then does not form an additional syllable, 
but increases the time of that already existing, and is 
hence called the Temporal Augment . This latter will 
be illustrated in the Imperfect tense of the substantive 
verb, whose root is as - : 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

ng. 

a/s-a-m, c I was 5 

7)(a)-v 

er-a-m 

a/s-i-s 

v(r xm 

er-a-s 

a/s-i-t 

rj-v 

for 7)s-v(7]cr-£-v') 

er-a-t 

Plur. 

aVma 


er-a-mus 

a's-ta 

rj{ ct)-ts 

er-a-t is 

a/s-a-n 

rjo’-a-v 

er-a-nt 

Dual. 

aVva 

a's-tam 

a's-tam 

rj{a)-Tov 

r)(cr)-T7]v 

— 


In Sanskrit the connecting vowel % has been changed 
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from a, probably in imitation of the Aorist. In Latin 
a and a resemble the usual Imperfect forms in ba and 
bd. s becomes r, as usual in Latin ; hence er-a-m, etc., 
are for es-a-m, etc. In Greek the s is dropped in a 
similar position, and two syllables are then contracted 
into one, e. g. fj-v for rj-o-v, and that for rjcr-o-v ; r}-$ for 
and that for rjcr-s-s, etc. In the first syllable 
s. as is for a-as ; gr. rjcr for i-scr; 1 . er is short, from 
the Augment not being used, but a and d represent ba 
and ba in other Imperfects. 

2*32*. The most satisfactory explanation of the Aug- 
ment appears to be that which represents it as the 
negative particle, applied to denote that an action is 
not now going on, and thus suggesting that it was going 
on before . If we say ‘he shot a bird, 5 it is evidently 
implied that he is not noiu shooting it. So, in the cele- 
brated phrase ‘ fuit Troja,’ the assertion of the past is 
made to imply a denial of the present. There ‘was a 
Troy,’ or there ‘has been a Troy,’ is used to denote 
‘ there is a Troy no longer.’ But if we say c he is not 
shooting,’ it does not suggest that he once was ; and yet 
perhaps it is merely habit which makes the implied 
idea more natural in the one case than in the other. 
It may be objected that the negative particle appears 
as an before v a vowel and a before consonants, whilst the 
Augment is a- in both cases ; but the appropriation of 
the particle to a special purpose may easily be supposed 
to have been connected with a modification of form. 

We have seen that in several languages where^the 
Augment is omitted a part of the substantive verb is 
inserted as a characteristic of the Imperfect tense. 
We can easily see how that verb may denote the futu- 
rity of an action, for the difference between ‘he leaves’ 
and ‘he is to leave’ shows it at once. The former ex- 
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pression, if nothing be added to it, is supposed to apply 
to a present action or to a habit which includes the 
present ; whilst the latter evidently excludes the present, 
and leads us almost instinctively to supply an expression 
of some future time, as 6 to-morrow.’ Again, it is pro- 
bably only habit which makes it seem more natural to 
us that prefixing the substantive verb to the Infinitive 
should form a Future Tense than a Past Tense. In 
Latin we shall see that it is inserted in the verb to form 
both. 

We thus find two means of indicating past time in 
the Imperfect Tense, viz. the negative particle in the 
Augment, and the substantive verb in the Latin ba . 

In the Sanskrit word cmuttamds , s supreme,’ used of 
the Divine Being, the negative particle an is prefixed 
to uttamas , the superlative of ut> and meaning c highest; ’ 
but uttamas means the 6 highest in comparison with the 
rest,’ whilst anuttamds means ‘not the highest in com- 
parison with the rest,’ because too high to be compared 
with any, and hence ‘ supreme.’ So also aneka , ‘many,’ 
is formed by the negative particle being prefixed to 
6 one,’ so that ‘ not one ’ means ‘ many.’ Indeed, 
the same thing is illustrated in the phrase 4 not one, but 
many.’ Such an undoubted mse of the negative particle 
removes part of the objection to supposing the Augment 
to be of the same origin. 

The Aorist Tense. 

233 . The Aorist agrees generally in meaning with 
the first, in distinction from the second, of the four forms 
of the Past in the table on page 229, ‘I went,’ in dis- 
tinction from ‘ I was going.’ In this tense, however, we 
shall find both a great variety of forms and a considerable 
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diversity of meanings. The term Aorist, or c Indefinite/ 
is most appropriate in the Greek language, to which it 
was originally applied, and from which the name is de- 
rived. It is used to narrate, as the Imperfect is to 
describe, the events of the past. In Sanskrit the Aorist 
comprises the meanings of the Greek Imperfect and 
Aorist; and the Latin Perfect expresses the meanings 
of the Greek Aorist and Perfect. 

In Sanskrit there are seven forms of the Aorist, hence 
called the Multiform Augmented Preterite. They are 
divided into two classes, the first of which, corresponding 
to the C- Weak’ (or First) Aorist in Greek, includes four 
forms ; the second class, corresponding to the £ Strong 5 
(or Second) Aorist in Greek, includes three forms. The 
Augment is prefixed in both classes. 

23 The four forms of the first class all agree in 
this, that they insert the substantive verb as between 
the root and the personal endings. The first form adds 
the substantive verb b\. .(/ to the root, but the 

root is subject to guna or vriddhi, e. g. a-n&i-sh-i-t, 

€ he led/ from ni ; the second adds the subst. verb to the 
unaltered root, e. g. a-dik-&h~a-t f c he showed/ from 
cliz ; the third unites the subst. verb to the root by 
means of the vowel % butdhe root is subject to guna 
or vriddhi as in the first form, e. g. 

I bore/ from su ; and the fourth adds a reduplicated 
form of the subst. verb immediately to the unaltered 
root, e. g. a-ya-sish-u-m, c I went/ from yd . 

This* increase in the body of the word subjects the 
personal endings to great changes, so that in many 
cases they are recognised with difficulty. 

The following list contains an example from each of 
the four forms in the first class of Sanskrit Aorists : 



* I showed ’ c I knew * I went ’ 
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■ish-tam dya-sish-tam 
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The Zend is but scantily supplied with examples of 
the Aorist tense. The following, however, are instances 
in the first class : manzta, ‘ he spoke,’ like the s. Mid. 
Smansta, ‘ he thought,’ from the root man ; rusta, ‘he 
rose,’ from ruclh. < 

In Greek the ‘Weak’ or First Aorist furnishes nu- 
merous examples formed upon the same principles 
as those in Sanskrit, but apparently by an independent 
action ; e. g. sSsiga, ‘ I showed ’ ( iSei/c-cr-a ), agrees with 
&dik-sh-a-m in adding the subst. verb immediately to 
the root, but differs from it in the root being subject to 
guna, i. e. SeiK for 8lk. 

In Latin this class of Aorists is represented by those 
Perfect tenses which are formed by adding s to the 
stem, e. g. dix-i (dic-si), the Augment being lost, as in all 
cases in Latin, and the personal ending dropped, as it is 
also in Greek in the 1st person sing. Dicsi, therefore, 
is the exact counterpart in Latin of (a)<lik-sh-a-(m) in 
Sanskrit. 

In the following list these Greek and Latin words, 
which represent large classes, are compared with the 
Sanskrit second form : 


Sanskrit. 

? Greek. 

Latin. 

Sing. 

adik-sk-am, 

4 1 skowed 5 aSsuc-a-a 

dic-s-i (dixi) 

adik-sk-as 

zhsuc^G-as 

dic-s-isti 

’ adik-sk-at 

£$SLK-Cr-S 

dic-s-it 

Plur. 

ddik-sk-ama 

aSaLK-G-afjLav 

dic-s-iimis 

idik-sk-ata 

iBaU-G-aTS 

dios-istis 

adik-sk-an 

ahztK-G-av 

dic-s-erurtt 
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Latin. 


eSsifc-'a-arov — 

h<5£Lic-a-aTr]v 

_ Tte irregular personal endings of the second person 
sing, and plur. in Latin may be supposed to have sprung 
from some false analogy, or from some particular case 
of euphonic influence, as other irregularities have arisen 
(see 217 ), rather than, as Bopp supposes, that they are 
the representatives of the Middle endings which in Sans- 
krit are -thas and -dhwam. 

235 . The second class of Sanskrit Aorists includes 
the 5, 6, and 7 forms. They are distinguished from the 
first class by not inserting the substantive verb, and 
from the Imperfect by not using the stem of the pre- 
sent tense, but the pure or verbal root. The fifth form 
affixes the personal endings to the root, e. g. d-da-m, 
‘I gave,’ from da ; the sixth inserts a between the root 
and the personal ending, e. g. d-bkar-a-m, ‘ I bore,’ 
from bhar or bhr ; the seventh reduplicates the root and 
inserts a, e. g. a-papt-a-m, ‘ I fell,’ from pat. 

In Greek the fifth is represented by such forms as 
s-Sco-v, the sixth by such as s-Xm-o-v, and the seventh 
by such as s-7rsf>v-o-v. 

The last form is doubly represented in Latin by such 
Perfects as cucurri, tutudi, and cecini, and by such as 
have a long vowel in the first syllable, which may be 
explained from reduplication, e. g. cSpi, fregi, fid, legi, 
fodi, scabi, vtdi, fugi, for ce + ipi, etc., from cecipi, 
etc. 

In Zend we Lave an instance of the seventh form in 
ururudhusha, i thou didst grow/ from rudh, where the 


Sanskrit. 

Dual. 

adik-sh-ava 

adik-sh-atam 

adik-sh-atam 
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initial u- is for the augment. The instances of the 
other forms are hardly to he distinguished from the im- 
perfect. 

The following are instances of the fifth and sixth forms : 


a 


o 

p 


A 



Uj 

f 

UJ 

h 

A 

< 
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o 
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The Perfect Tense . 

236. The Sanskrit and Greek both have reduplicated 
forms which differ from the seventh form of Aorists in 
having no augment, e. g. : 

s. Aor. a -pcqotam, from pat ; Perf. bubo' cilia, from budh 
gr. ,, e-KSfcXofir) v, ,, ksX; „ fcsfcXrjfca, „ kclX 

The Sanskrit reduplicated forms generally correspond 
in meaning to the Greek Aorists. In Latin the redupli- 
cated 'forms of the Perfect are mixed up with those of 
the Aorist under the general name of Perfect Tense ; for, 
as the Latin language has no augment, these two tenses 
do not differ in form. They are also identical in mean- 
ing, and both equally include the Aorist and Perfect 
significations. 

The meaning of the Greek Perfect is that of the third 
form of the Present, or the Completed Present, in the 
table on p. 229, c I have gone. 5 This meaning is included 
in the Latin Perfect, but not in the Sanskrit. The latter 
language employs compound forms, such as gatd' smi 
for gatas asmi, ‘gone am I ’ — I have gone ; uktdvan 
asmi , ‘ possessed of speaking am I ’ = I have spoken. 
This employment of auxiliaries bears a striking resem- 
blance to the general usage in modem languages. In- 
deed, the employment of a possessive adjective and of 
the verb have , which also denotes possession, indicates 
nearly the same mental process in both forms. In many 
instances the Sanskrit language resorts to a circum- 
locution, in which the passive participle and the instru- 
mental case of the personal pronoun are used, e. g. 
gatdm ( asti ) asma'i , c done by me,’ similar to such 
English forms as f it has been done by me,’ for f I have 
done it.’ 
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237 . The mode of reduplication was perhaps uni- 
form at first, but it has become subject to great modi- 
fications in course of time. The^ reduplication now 
appears more or less defective and obscured. In some 
languages it can scarcely be recognised. 

In Sanskrit, when the root begins with a single con- 
sonant, the reduplication consists of that consonant 
and the vowel following it, e. g. ba -bandha, c I bound,’ 
from bandh. If, however, the consonant be an aspirate 
or a guttural, the aspiration is omitted and the guttural 
changed to a palatal, e. g. bnbhccuja , ‘ I bent, 5 from 
bhuj ; chaM'ra, * I made,’ from hr. When the root 
begins with two consonants, only the first is taken ; or 
if the first be a sibilant and the second a mute, the 
second is taken, e. g. cha -krdndcc, f I wept, 5 from 
brand ; pa -sparza, ‘ I touched, 5 from sprz. When the 
vowel is long, it becomes short in the reduplication, and 
of two vowels only the second is taken, e. g. pi -praya, 
"I loved, 5 from pri; bu -bd'dha, C I knew, 5 pres. bo'~ 
dami for bauddmi. Thus the general principle of 
taking the first consonant and the vowel following it 
for the syllable of reduplication is subject only to such 
modifications as render the syllable lighter, and so make 
its subordinate character perceptible to the ear. 

The Zend, on the whole, resembles the Sanskrit, but 
with considerable irregularity in the vowel of the re- 
duplicated syllable. 

In Greek the same general principle and modifica- 
tions hold good, with the exception that when a verb 
begins with a sibilant followed by a mute, the sibilant, 
in the form of the spiritus asper , is reduplicated, e. g. 
e-cm?/e<z, i I placed. 5 So in cKpicrTaKrca for d/rr-saTcCKfcay 
6 1 sent away, 5 the aspiration is for the <r of redupli- 
cation. In many cases the reduplicated consonant is 
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dropped, as in styaX/ca, ( I sang;’ s$$opa, C I spoilt.’ 
The vowel is made light in s-a<ya, ( I broke;’ i-ovp 7 ]Ka , 
minxi.’ The general employment of this vowel s in 
reduplication, instead of the various vowels in Sanskrit, 
shows' a decay of vitality. 

In Latin the reduplicated forms are fewer. They 
follow’ the above rules with some exceptions. Two 
initial consonants are preserved in reduplication, but 
lightened in the root, e. g. spo-pondi, ‘ I engaged,’ from 
spondeo . The root vowel is retained in reduplication, 
e. g. tn-tudi, e I struck,’ from tundo , except when it is 
a, which, being the heaviest vowel, had more need of 
being made lighter than the others: hence c e-cini, 
e I sang, 5 from econo ; ce-cicli , c I fell/ from caclo. 

In Gothic the reduplication is preserved, but the 
compound tense is also used for the Perfect. The first 
of two consonants is reduplicated ; but when a sibilant 
is followed by a mute, they are both repeated, e. g. 
skai -slccoith, I separated.’ The vowel always becomes 
ai. The root vowel e becomes 6, e. g. gai -grot, e I 
wept, 5 except in sai -zlep, f I slept. 5 In vohs, stdth , 
from vahsja , standa , reduplication is omitted. The 
general tendency to contract reduplication and root 
into one syllable has produced in many the appearance 
of unreduplicated verbs. Even in Sanskrit there is the 
commencement of this reduction of two syllables to 
one, e. g. ten -iva for tatan-iva ; sed -ima, c we sat,’ for 
mscod-ima ; go. set-urn for saiscit-um , 

In Anglo-Saxon scet as compared with sit, and in 
English sat as compared with sit, have a heavier vowel, 
and only in this preserve an indication of the double 
syllable. 

238 . The personal endings in Sanskrit are those of 
the secondary forms, but still further weakened in con- 
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sequence of the word being burdened with a prefixed 
syllable. They are : 8. o:~, i-tha, a- ; PI. i-iuct, a-, u-s ; 
D. f-ra, a-th/as, a-tus. In Sanskrit the first and third 
persons singular and the second person plural end in a, 
entirely losing the personal signs r/<, /.and ta. r The 
second and third persons dual. thus, ins, approach nearer 
to the primary forms. The third plural has u-s 9 pre- 
serving s in place of the usual n of the secondary 
forms.' tha in the second singular appears in some 
Greek forms as 8a (ola-Sa), and in Gothic as th. 


babandha . : I bound.’ 


Sing. 

babandh-a 

babandh-i-tha 

babandh-a 


Plur. 

babandh-i-ma 

babandh-a 

babandh-us 


Dual. 


babandh-i-va 


babandh-a-thus 

babandh-a-tus 


In Greek the personal endings are : S. a , a~$ 9 s ; 
PI. a-ficV) a-Tc« d-crc: D. — , a-rov . a-rov. The singular 
shows a similar abbreviation to the Sanskrit, but has the 
usual s in the second person. The vowel o in the dual 
corresponds to v, in Sanskrit. The plural has the pri- 
mary endings, except that the third person has a for av 
instead of ov for ov. 


TSTvira, £ I have struck.’ 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Dual. 

TSTV7T-CI 

TETvir-a-fizv 


TBTVTT-a-S 

TcTVTT-g-Ta 

T cTUTT-Cl-T OV 

TE7VTTS 

TcTV7T-CL-G~L 

7S7V77-a-T0V 
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In the First Perfect k, or ' in its stead, is inserted 
between the stem and the ending, e. g. ■jre^ikr}-«-a, 
1 STVcft-a (for tetvtt- -a). 

The Gothic has: S. t, — ; PI. u-m, u-th, u-n ; 
D. u/u-ts, — . In the singular the connecting vowel 
is lost, which was preserved in Sanskrit and weakened 
in Greek, t of the second person agrees with the 
Sanskrit and differs from the Greek. The connecting- 
vowel appears in the dual and plural as u. In the first 
person dual u is for uu, out of s. a-va. The second 
person plural preserves the consonant (th) as in Greek, 
which is lost in Sanskrit. The final vowel of the per- 
sonal endings is in all cases lost, a of the root is 
changed to u in the plural, because of its being fol- 
lowed by heavier endings. When i in the root is for 
an original a of the present, the past tense has i, and 
this from the contraction of two syllables into one, as 
in Sanskrit Un-imd for tatan-ima. So go. set-um for 
saisat-um. 

In the following examples, as compared with the s. 
babdndha , the reduplicated syllable is lost : 

band, ( I bound.’ 

Sing. Plur. , Dual, 

band bund-u~m bund-u 

bans-t bund-u-th bund-u-ts 

band bund-u-n 

In Anglo-Saxon the endings are reduced almost as 
much as in English, e. g. : 

Sing, band, ‘ I bound ’ 

bund-e, * thou boundest ’ 
band, he bound ’ 

Plur. bund-o-n, f bound,’ for all persons. 
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The root vowels i and u have guna or vriddhi both 
in Sanskrit and Gothic, but only in the singular (that 
is, before the light endings), e. g. s* bibhaida , ‘ I bit,’ 
from bind ; bubhanja , 6 1 bent ’ (bow), from bhuj ; 
go. bait, from bit ; b auy, from bug. Anglo-Saxon bat, 
from bit ; be ah, from bug. In the s. bhuj, j is for k ; in 
the go. bug>g is for gh } as we have seen in several other 
cases, and this is represented by w in the e. bow. The 
Greek carries guna through all numbers, e. g. ttsttoL 
Scc/Jiw, 'irscfcevyct/U'SVy etc. 

239 . Verbs of the tenth class (i. e. those which 
insert aya\ as well as causative and derivative verbs 
generally, do not admit of the reduplication of their 
roots, but form a verbal noun in -a, to which in the 
accusative case is affixed the Eeduplicated Preterite 
of the substantive verb as or bhu> ‘be,’ or of hr, ‘ put/ 
c make,’ e. g. chorayd'mdsa or choraya/hchakara, £ he 
was stealing ; ’ ‘he made ’ or ‘ did stealing,’ for 6 he 
stole,’ from chur, choraya . 

Other verbs of a similar meaning to hr were used in 
this way. One of them is dhd , c put’ or ‘ do,’ which 
appears in the formation of the past tenses of the Ger- 
manic languages. The Gothic sokidedum, ‘ we sought,’ 
has in the ending -ded~*uyrb the reduplicated form of this 
verb, whilst the singular soki-da , ‘ I sought,’ has only 
one syllable. The Anglo-Saxon soh-te has te. d is 
changed to t by the influence of the preceding conso- 
nant A, which here has taken the place of h Though 
this consonant is not now pronounced in the word 
sought, yet the change which it once produced of d to t 
is still preserved. In English the whole of this is re- 
duced to the letter d , which is the regular, or ‘ weak,’ 
form of the past tense, e. g. praise- d, boun-d, etc. 

The verb thus abbreviated in the formation of a 
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particular tense is used separately in English to make 
emphatic tenses, both present and past, of other verbs, 
e. g. ‘ he does praise, 5 ‘ he did praise. 5 In sdk-i-da, i 
represents Sanskrit ay a, but there are verbs in Gothic 
which 1 affix the auxiliary immediately to the root, as in 
Sanskrit some verbs not belonging to the tenth class 
affix a similar auxiliary, especially such as begin with 
a vowel (except a) long by nature or position, e. g. 
iza h-chakara, e I ruled, 5 from iz. So in Gothic brah-ta , 
< I brough-t ; 5 skul-da } ‘ I shoul-d ; 5 vis-sa for vis-ta, 
( I knew, 5 I wist. 5 The changes in the d are caused 
by the preceding consonant. Four c weak 5 verbs drop 
the i (for ay a) : thah-ta, Ghough-tp bauh-ta s c bough -t;’ 
vaurh-ta , ‘wrough-t; 5 suh-ta , ‘sough-t; 5 a. s. thidi-te, 
bdh-te, worh-te , and sdh-te . The exact correspondence 
of the English with the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon forms 
is one of the most interesting phenomena of language, 
showing the preservation of a peculiar form though 
many centuries, whilst the language has been under- 
going great changes in almost every department. These 
fossil-like remains, imbedded in modern speech, per- 
petuate the evidence of a former organism and vitality 
which no longer exist. 

The same auxiliary, but not reduplicated, appears in 
the Greek First Aorist, and consequently also the First 
Future, Passive, as $77, e. g. hvfi-Sy-v, ( I was struck ; 5 
TV(j)~%rj-cro!iai, c I shall be struck. 5 

The following examples show the reduction of the 
reduplication and root to one syllable in the plural 
and dual : 
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Sanskrit. 


Gothic. 

Sing. 



sasa/d-a, ‘ I sat 

5 

(sai)sat 

sasat-tha 


(sai)sas-t 

sasa'd-a 


sai-sat 

Plur. 



sed-i-ma 


set-u-m 

sed-a 


set-u-th 

sed-ds 


set-u-n 

Dual. 



sed-i-va 


set-u ? 

sed-a-thus 


set-u-ts 

sed-4-tus 



The following examples' 1 show the guna or vriddhi 

in the singular (in 

Greek throughout the tense)* with 

the loss of the reduplication syllable in Gothic : 

Sanskrit. 

Gothic. 

Greek. 

Sing. • 



bibhaid-a 5 f I bit 5 

bait 

ttsttolS-ci, e I trusted ’ 

bibhaid-i-tha 

bais-t 

TTSTTOiS-a-S 

bibhafd-a 

bait 

ttsttolQ-s 

Plur. 



bibhid-i-ma 

bit-u-m 

r rrsiToiQ-a-fM£v 

bibhid-a 

bit-u-th 

TTSirOLS-a-TS 

bibhid-us 

bit-u-n 

ttsttolS—cco' L 

Dual. 



bibhid-i-va 

bit-u 


bibhid-a-thus 

bit-u-ts 

TTSTrOiS-a-TGV 

bibhid-a-tus 


TTETToLQ-a-TOV 
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The Pluperfect Tense . 

2A0m The Pluperfect corresponds in meaning to the 
third form of the Past in the table on p. 229, i. e. 4 1 had 
gone? 

The Sanskrit has no special form for this tense, 
as it has none for the Perfect, from which the Pluperfect 
would he formed ; and to express the meaning it em- 
ploys a gerund or the Locative Absolute. 

In Greek the Pluperfect is formed from the perfect 
by prefixing the augment, just as the imperfect is formed 
from the present. The endings cause some difficulty. 
-siv, -sts, -si, etc., maybe for the imperfect tense of the 
substantive verb rjv, rjs, rj, etc. This would involve a 
repetition of the augment which appears in the initial 
s, but would make the Greek strikingly resemble the 
Latin forms amav-evam, ‘ I had loved, 5 etc. Or st may 
be for as, in the same way as in el-fil = s. as -mi* and 
Latin er in amav-er-am may be regarded also as equi- 
valent to as in the Sanskrit verb. This view is con- 
firmed by the third person plural, sTSTv^-ea-av, ( they 
had struck, 5 where the root of the substantive verb is 
preserved as in icr-fjLev. It is true that the a in the 
same part of the imperfect" and second aorist of verbs 
in fjti (e. g. s&tSo-cr-av, 4 they were giving; 5 sSo-cr-av, 
‘they gave 5 ), and in the Latin perfect (e. g. fuerunt, 
‘they were’= fu-es-unt), at first sight suggests a doubt 
whether the a in the third person plural of the Pluper- 
fect implies its previous existence in the rest of the 
tense; yet the Latin Pluperfect again removes the doubt, 
for it has er in all parts of the tense. The absence of 
the substantive verb in the middle and passive may have 
been occasioned by the greater weight of the endings. 

In Latin the uniform correspondence of the latter 
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part of the Pluperfect with the imperfect of the sub- 
stantive verb eram, etc., at once suggests that er is for 
Sanskrit as in asmi. The general practice of dropping 
a preceding in favour of a succeeding vowel supports 
the division amav-er-am, in preference to amave^-am, 
whilst in the Conjunctive amav-is-sem is may be as 
exact a representative of s. as, as er in the Indicative, 
for s. a often appears both as i and as e in Latin ; so that 
the difference between es-sem and the latter part of 
ama v-is-sem would be unessential. 


Examples. 
( £ I had struck ’) 

Greek. 

Sing. etstvc^-sl-v 

ST£TV(f)-£L-9 

ET£TV<fi-El 


( f I had loved ’) 
Latin. 

amav-er-am 

amav-er-as 

amav-er-at 


Plur. STSTV(fi-£l-fjL£V 

ST£TV(f)-EL-T£ 

£T£TV(f)-SO--aV 


amav-er-amus 

amav-er-atis 

amav-er-ant 


The connecting vowel a is needed in all the forms in 
Latin because the consonaht of er is everywhere pre- 
served, but it is needed only in the 3 Plur. in Greek 
because cr of so- is preserved only there. 


The Future Tense . 

£40 a. The Future is one of the principal modi- 
fications of time expressed by verbal forms. In Sanskrit 
there are two modes by which it is expressed. 

1. The first consists in affixing the present tense of • 
the substantive verb to the abbreviated form of the 
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Norn. Sing. Masc. of the participle in -tar, e. g. data' si 
(data-asi), c thou wilt give.’ In the third person the sub- 
stantive verb is generally omitted, but the participle 
retains its full form in the dual and plural, e. g. : 

Sing, data'-smi Plur. data'-smas Dual, data'-swas 

data'-si data'-stha data'-sthas 

data' data'ras data'rau 

This participle is rarely used separately in a Future 

sense. 

2. The second method of expressing the Future is by 
affixing sya, a form of the substantive verb, which does 
not exist independently in Sanskrit as a Future tense, 
but is found in the s. Potential syam } syces , sydt , etc., 
and in the Latin siem, stts> siet , etc. (later stm , etc.), 
and as a Future tense in ero, eris, etc., for eso , ms, etc. 
The latter forms also preserve the root vowel of the 
substantive verb, er = s. as. The change of 5 to r 
between two vowels is a common occurrence in Latin, 
and appears in the imperfect tense of this same verb, 
eram, etc. In ero, erunt , the i is dropped, probably 
through an imitation of the present tense, e. g. rego , c I 
rule regunt , ( they rule.’ <- 

In Greek this omission of i or 1 for y has become 
general ; yet there are sufficient remains of it to make 
it probable that it was once universally employed, and 
that the Greek, in this respect, started from the same 
point as the Sanskrit. The Futures in ai-co and ac-oyae, 
and those with era, which is for at , clearly point to the 
Sanskrit sy. The Doric Futures in crco are for <ria> ? 
and that for alco. Illustrations of the modifications of 
this old form are Trpaglofisv, e we shall do ; ’ scrao/aae, c I 
shall be ; ’ cttsAw, c I shall send.’ 
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In Latin the first and second conjugations have 
another form for the Future, derived from the verb 
which is in Sanskrit bku, meaning 4 to come into being 
L fn . It is not used in Latin in the present tense, but 
forms the perfect fu-i , etc., of the substantive^ verb. 
It appears as 6-o, b-is, b-it , etc., for u-o, u-is, u-it, etc., 
and these for fu-o, fu-is, fu-it, by similar changes to those 
which made b-ellum out of du-ellum. The participle 
in tur-us , ttvr-a , tur-um , is also used in Latin, like 
tar- in Sanskrit, in a future sense, with or without the 
auxiliary verb, and in that sense it distinguishes the 
genders, which is not done by the Sanskrit participle. 


Future formed by 6- 
( c I shall love 5 ) 

S. ama-b-o 
ama-b-is 
ama-b-it 
PI. ama-b-imus 
ama-b-itis 
ama-b-unt 


Future formed by tur- 
I am going to love ’) 
ama-tur-us (-a, -um) sum 
ama-tur-us (-a, -um) es 
ama-tur-us (-a, ^um) est 
ama-tur-i (- 33 , -a) sumus 
ama-tur-i (-se, -a) estis 
ama-tur-i (-se, -a) sunt 


To return to the form si/co, used so extensively in the 
Future Tense, we observe that it has the appearance of 
being compounded of as- and ya , the former being the 
root of the substantive verb, and the latter from a root 
ya, denoting go. ? The root i, e go,’ and (by Lopp) % 
e wish,’ are also supposed to be employed in forming this 
Future. Some objection lies in the fact that either of 
these roots must be supposed to be enlarged in the 
Future s-ya, instead of being reduced as is generally 
the case, e. g. b compared with the root bhu. As to 
meaning, the one would serve as well as the other. 
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Indeed, i and % were probably identical, one form serving 
to express both meanings. The English word go has 
evidently also expressed the idea of ‘to wish.’ The 
evidence of it, like many other original meanings, is 
preserved in provincial or vulgar forms of expression, 
e. g. ‘ I did n’t go to do it,’ -for ‘ I did n’t intend to do it.’ 
That this meaning may easily be adapted to express 
futurity is evident from such English phrases as ‘ he is 
going to do,’ etc., in the sense of ‘ he will do,’ etc. We 
have here the substantive verb, ‘ is,’ and the participle 
of the word e go,’ used to denote the same as the Sans-r 
krit s-ya in the Future tense. 

A similar use of yet appears in the formation of 
verbal participles corresponding to the Latin forms in 
-dus, and denoting necessity or duty, which differs little 
from futurity. In the Greek verbal adjectives in -t sos, 
denoting the same as the Latin forms in -dus, this very 
ya was perhaps originally contained (like the Doric 
.Futures in -so a for -ia>, and that for -s-ya-mi), i. e. tsos 
for t-io-s, and this for r-ya-s. These two meanings of 
ya, ‘ duty ’ and c futurity,’ meet together in the En gl is h 
word shall, which in the present tense is used to express 
the Future, £ I shall go ; ’ and in the past, to denote 
duty, ‘ I should go.’ 

The Old Slavic, which preserves a few remains of the 
older forms, already resorts in general to the analytical 
method of employing auxiliary verbs, separately from the 
principal verb, to express the Future tense. Verbs 
denoting c have,’ ‘begin,’ ‘will,’ are commonly employed 
for this purpose. In Greek some traces of this method 
appear in the use of ysXXw, iSsXco, etc. gsXXm — 
sometimes with the Future Infinitive, e. g. Syastv 
er’ e/xeAAen Iw’ a\<ysa T pcaatv, ‘ for he ivas going to 
inflict further woes upon the Trojans ’ (IZ. ii. 39) ; also 

s 
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with the Present Infinitive, e. g. fieWovTi S’ avra 
* 7 toKvQvtous rzv'xeiv (Ttpayo. ? tcrjpvi ^ onr olkcov lksto , 4 but 
there came to Mm from home, as he was going to pre- 
fare multifarious sacrifices, a herald.’ tSska — e. g. si os 
SeXr/crei, tovtov TsXsvTijcravTos, is ryv Svyarspa ravrtjv 
avafiyvai, y npavvis, ‘ but if, when he dies, the royal 
powef shall come to this daughter ’ {Her. i. 109). 

In the following examples of the synthetical Future, 
an archaic Latin word is given (faxo). In both Greek 
and Latin, s and i must he supposed to be the remains of 
yd; or they are the ordinary connecting vowel, and yd is 
entirely lost, leaving only <r, s, as the sign of the Future. 



Sanskrit. Zend. Greek. Latin. 
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*e- -e- 


i 

u* 

b 

i 


-e- 




•6- “S- 
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In Gothic Ulxilas translates Greek Futures by the 
Conjunctive mood, just as in Latin the third and fourth 
conjugations have Conjunctive forms for the Future 
tense. But the auxiliary 4 have 5 is also employed in 
Gothic for the Future, e. g. taujan haba ( 4 I have to do 5 
=- 1 shall do) for 7 rocrjaco, 2 Cor. xi. 1 2 ; visan habaith ( 4 he 
has to be ? = he will be) for sgtcu, J ohn sii. 26. Vcvvriha 
= a. s, lueorclhe , 4 become,’ is sometimes used for the 
Future of the substantive verb, but otherwise ‘will’ 
and 4 shall ’ are employed. 

The Anglo-Saxon has no special form for the Future. 

In English, as in the Germanic languages generally, the 
synthetical Future is altogether lost ; even go. vairtha , 
a. s. weordhe , has disappeared, whilst 4 shall 5 and 4 will ’ 
are the usual auxiliaries. There are also many phrases 
employed to express futurity, e. g. 4 1 am going to* do,’ 
c I have to do,’ 4 1 am to do,’ 4 1 am about to do, 1 etc. 

We see, therefore, that, even at a very early period in 
the development of languages, there existed a great 
variety in the methods of expressing the relations of 
time. The idea of time is one of the most abstract 
that the human mind conceives, and it is not surprising 
that it was found very difficult to fix so subtle a thing in 
verbal forms. The difficulty is manifest from the mul- 
titude of methods resorted to. The relation of a noun 
to possession, place, instrumentality, etc., is much more 
easily appreciated than the relation of a verb to the time 
when an action takes place ; and it is possible that the 
former was Setermined much earlier than the latter. The 
original forms of the various cases of nouns were evidently 
the same in the great mass of .Indo-European languages, 
which is a strong evidence in favour of the conclusion 
that the cases were fixed when all those languages were 
one and the same. But the modes of indicating the 
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tenses, especially the Future tenses of verbs, whilst 
they are so analogous as to show that they are the result 
of the same mental laws, are nevertheless so different 
in verbal expression as to suggest the idea that it was 
after the different tribes had separated from one another 
that they began to define those relations more exactly 
in their language. So long as the children of the 
family remained under the parental roof, the Present 
alone possessed importance ; but when the brothers and 
sisters separated and wandered into the wide world, the 
memories of the Past and the aspirations of the Future 
filled a larger space in their mental .existence, and de- 
manded a more definite expression. 


g) MOODS. 

s; Potential 7 gr. Optative, L Conjunctive, 

2.^1. Among the almost infinite variety of circum- 
stances whieh may accompany the expression of thought, 
such as its being in the form of a command, a desire, a 
supposition, etc., a few are distinguished by the special 
forms of the verb. These special forms are called Moods, 
or modes of expression. .Even when formed by the 
same elements, they differ considerably in name and 
meaning in different languages. 

The same original element, yd , is employed in form- 
ing the Potential of the second conjugation in Sanskrit, 
the Optative of Greek verbs in yi, and the Present 
Conjunctive in Latin, e. g. s. dad-yh'-m, gr. SiSo-lrj-v, 
1. e I may give.’ An older form exists of a few 

Latin words, which brings that language sufficiently 
near to the others ; e. g. du-t-m preserves % and s-ie-m 
preserves ie, for the original yd . All take part, more 
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or less, in the gradual abbreviation of this Mood-sign. 
In Sanskrit it becomes yu for ya in the third person 
plural, and i in the first conjugation, forming e with 
the class vowel a. In Zend it is ya in several places. 
In Greek it becomes is in the third person plural 
(SiSo-ie-v, ‘they might give *), and t in the a> conjugation 
(tv7 Tro-i-yu, c I might strike ’). In Latin it is reduced 
generally to % (s-i-mus, ‘we may be ’), and in the third 
person singular to i (s-i-t). In Sanskrit Atmanepadam 
(Middle) it is uniformly i ; in the Greek Middle and 
Passive, i {pt&o-l-fiyv, TvirTo-i-firjv). In the past tense 
of the Gothic Conjunctive this syllable assumes three 
forms, in which it appears successively abbreviated from 
ya to ya> i (ei), and i, according to the general laws of 
the language: — 1. et-ja,-u, for et-ja-m, 6 1 might eat. 5 
2. et-ei-s, ‘thou mightest eat. 5 3. et-i, ‘he might eat. 5 
In Anglo-Saxon it remains only in the singular as e, 
e.g. ic et-e, ‘I might eat. 5 

Besides these three different Moods, the same element 
-ya is used to form the Imperative in Old Slavic and 
Lithuanian, which adds further evidence that these 
verbal forms, if at all existing, were but imperfectly 
determined before the entire separation of languages. 

The following list will setve to illustrate these Moods, 
viz. the Sanskrit and Zend Potential, the Greek Opta- 
tive, and the Latin and Gothic Conjunctive* 



First Conjugation. 

Zend - Greek - Latin. , Gothic. 

‘ 1 can S ive ’ ‘ 1 would give ’ ‘ I may give’ £ I may eat ’ 
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bh&r-e-tam </>gp~ot-TQV * * Jbair-ai-ts 
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2 42 . The tenth class in Sanskrit forms aye from 

aya-i (Mm-aye-s). In corresponding Greek verbs the c 
appears^ separately, e. g. ri/jbdo-L-s, &?\oo-£~s 3 

and in Latin its effect is* seen, e. g., in am6s for 
ama-i-s . In some old Latin forms, as verber-i-t } the 
yd is reduced to i, unless the vowel is long, and so i 
stands for e. In the second and fourth Latin conjuga- 
tions the mood-vowel is indicated only by the long 
quantity of the a, mon-ecc-s, aucl-ia-s. The future of 
the third and fourth conjugations contains the same 
element, and a more regular indication of the half-vowel 
in & for ai than is in a. In the Gothic strong conjuga- 
tions the Conjunctive has ai r except in the first person 
singular, where a only ^occurs, just as in the Latin futures, 
e. g. 1. /er-a-m, fer-&-s ; go. baw-a-u^ bair-ai-s . In 
the weak conjugations the mood-vowel disappears in 6, 
from a -fa, and that from ay a. The Conjunctive and 
Indicative thus coincide, except in the omission of the 
personal ending in the third singular Conjunctive. 

The Imperative Mood . 

243. The Imperative Mood, in its oldest forms, 
differs but little from the indicative. The personal 
endings are generally of the secondary class. In course 
of time they have become much abbreviated, and in 
some cases entirely dropped. In Sanskrit they afb: 
S. -a-m, a a-tu; Pl. d-ma , a-ta , a-ntu ; Du. d~va, 
a-tam, a-tdm . Of these m, tu, ntu belong to the primary 
class, and are but modifications of mu, to, ?ito, which 
appear as mi, ti, nti in the indicative mood. The 
second person singular has lost the personal ending in 
the first conjugation, but in the second conjugation it 
has -dhi. Verbs of the tenth class in Sanskrit terminate 
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in the second person singular in aya , which in the cor- 
responding forms in Greek becomes as (a), ss (sl\ os (ov\ 
e. g. ri/i-a, 8rj\-ov ; in Latin, a, e, %, e. g. 

am-k } hab-e , aud-i ; go. i {ei\ 6, ai, e. g. tom-ei, 
6 tame; 5 laig- 6, "lick;’ hab-Sii, ‘have.’ The second 
person plural in Latin perhaps preserves the secondary 
form in not having the final s which appears in the 
indicative. The forms with to, both in Greek (-t©) and 
Latin (-to), to which the Veda - tat has some resemblance, 
may have been suggested and occasioned by the mood 
which appears as Let in the Vedas and as conjunctive in 
Greek. The long vowel, which is characteristic of this 
mood, appears also in the three first persons of the 
second Sanskrit conjugation. 

The following are examples of the Imperative : 


Sanskrit. Zend. 

Sing. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Gothic. 

2. bh&r-a bar -a 

3. bh&r-a-tu bar-a-tu 

c psp-s 

fer 

bail* 

Plur. 

2. bh&r-a-ta bar-a-ta 

3. bMr-a-ntu bar-a-ntu? 

(j)Sp-E~TS 

fer-te 

bair-i-th 

Dual 




2. bhar-a-tam 

3. bhar-a-tam 

(p£p-£-TOV 

(pSp-i-TCDV 


bair-a-ts 

Let. 




3. S. v&h-a-tat 

sx-s-rco 

veh-i-to 

- 
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The Conditional Mood . 


. 244 . There is a Conditional in Sanskrit, though it 
is rarely used. It appears to be formed from°the 
auxiliary Future in -syam, etc., by prefixing the aug- 
ment and substituting the secondary for the pr imar y 
personal endings, a-syam, etc., e. g. Future ddsya' mi, 
f I shall give Conditional acZdsyam, ‘ I would give.’ 
The Latin language seems to have resorted to a similar 
method in forming the Imperfect, Perfect, and Plu- 
perfect Conjunctive, for the endings -rem, rim, and 
es-sem have the same relation to fhe Future in -ro tha t- 
the Sanskrit a-syam has to -syami, e. g. : 
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The original s is preserved in the Pluperfect ; in the 
other instances it is regularly changed to r in conse- 
quence of being between two vowels. The difference in 
the quantity and character of the vowel after 8 or r is 
the result of the different treatment of the original- ya . 

2 .^ 15 . There is a striking analogy to these Latin 
forms in the resemblance between the Future and Con- 
ditional in those modern languages which have a close 
relation to the Latin. It is the more interesting, as 
exhibiting the operation of the synthetical principle in 
comparatively recent times, and in languages which, 
upon the whole, follow the analytical method ; 


Future. 

Imperf. Opt. 

ame-ro 

ame-rei 

ame-rai 

ame-resti 

ame-ra 

ame-rebbe 

ame-remo 

ame-remmo 

ame-rete 

ame-reste 

ame-ranno 

ame-rebbono 

Future^ 

Conditional. 

aime-rai 

aime-rais 

aime-ras 

aime-rais 

aime-ra 

aime-rait 

aime-rons 

aime-rions 

aime-rez 

aime-riez 

aime-ront 

aime-raient. 

Future, 

Imperf. Conj, 

ama-re 

ama-ria 

ama-r&s* 

ama-rias 

ama-ra 

ama-ria 

ama-remos 

ama-riemos ' 

ama-reis 

ama-riais 

ama-ran 

ama-rian 
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The Passive Voice . 


246 . The Passive forms in Sanskrit, in the special 
tenses and perhaps originally also in the general tenses, 
have the accented syllable yd between the root and the 
personal endings which are of the secondary kind. The 
Passive, therefore, resembles the Middle of the fourth 
class, except in the place of the accent, e. g. Pass. 
bhar-ysi-te , c he,is borne; 5 Mid. bhar-a-te, c he bears 
for himself. 5 As in this example the connecting vowel 
a is omitted, so in general the insertion of the syllable 
ya causes the root to lose those increments which it 
admits in the special tenses of the Active and Middle, 
and sometimes also subjects the root to a further 
abbreviation, e. g. : 


3 Sing. Pres. Pass. Middle. Active. 

Class 1. 

budh-ya-t$ bo'dh-a-te b^dh-a-ti from ludh , ‘know’ 


Class 3. 

bkri-y£-te bibhr-te' 
Class 7. 

y uj -y a-'te yimk-te' 

Class 5. 

star-ya-te str-nu-te' 


bibhar-ti „ Mr or Mar, t bear * 

yunak-ti „ yuj, ‘join’-' 

str-nd'-ti j, str or star , 4 strew* 


In the above instances the guna, reduplication, inser- 
tion of na and addition of nu , which are modifications of 
the root admitted in the Active and Middle, are absent 
from the Passive. In the following instances the root 
itself is also diminished : rich ~ydAe, ‘ is spoken, 5 from 
vach , ‘ speak; 5 prch -yd-te, c is asked, 5 from prach, 
( ask ; 5 &i-yd~te, c is given, 5 from da, 6 give ; 5 z. ?ii-dho- 
_yei-7iU f e are laid down, 3 s * wirdha* c lay down. 5 s 
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This form of the Passive, which is probably from the 
root yd = c go,’ is general in Sanskrit and extensively 
used in Zend, but is rarely met with in the other 
languages. The Latin verbs morior and fio present 
remains of it in the i. In fio we have the root ( fu ) 
also in a diminished form, as in the instances noticed 
above. In Gothic, us-ki-j£L-na (of which us is a pre- 
position), 6 enatum,’ presupposes a Pres. Ind. ki-ja , 
abbreviated from kin-ja, like s. jcd-ye for jan-ye. That 
the root yd = ‘ g o’ was the origin ' of this Passive 
formative, is rendered the more probable from the fact 
that in Bengalee and Hindostanee the Passive is ex- 
pressed by the auxiliary verb c go,’ just as in English it 
is expressed by the verb ‘ be,’ e. g. kora yd% ‘ I go 
made’ = e I am made.’ The same verb is also used as 
an auxiliary in such Latin Passive forms as amaturn 
iriy etc. 

Causal Verbs. 

TAln The most common form of Causal Verbs is 
that in which aya is found inserted between the root 
and the personal endings. It corresponds exactly with 
the tenth class, e. g. Mr-aya-mi, 4 1 cause to make,’ 
from the root kr or kar . r This formative may have 
sprung from the root ‘wish;’ for the expression ‘I 
wish (you) to make’ may easily have come to mean 
‘ I cause (you) to make.’ The verb ‘ have ’ in English 
has been similarly appropriated to a special meaning, 
for ‘ I have (or c have had’) a house bxiilt ’ is the same 
as ‘I cause (or have caused’) a house to be built;’ and 
even C I have built a house’ has come to mean ‘I have 
had a house built. 5 

This formative appears as -ja in the first class of 
Gothic weak verbs, e. g. s. sdd-dya-mi, go. saf-ja, ‘ I 
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set,’ from s. sad, go. sat , e. sit So lag- ja, f I lay,’ from 
e I lie;’ ms-ja, ‘I make well,’ from . nas, ( to 
get well;’ sanqv-ja, "I 'cause to sink,’ from sinqv-a , 
‘ I sink’ (of myself); drank- ja, ( l cause to drink/ e. 
drench , from drink-a, c I drink.’ In the English word 
drench , although no part of the original aya is pre- 
served, yet the influence of y is apparent in the change 
of k to ch. The difference of formation between the 
causative and non-causative verbs is indicated in English 
in a few cases by the former having the heavier, the 
latter the lighter vowel, e. g. set, sit ; lay , lie; drench , 
drink. 

In Greek, KaXicc, f I call ’ c I cause to hear/ seems 
to be a Causative of /c\v-go , ‘I hear;’ the root kXv has 
become Ka\ , and e represents the aya in Sanskrit, as 
it generally represents aya of the tenth class in verbs 
in sco. 

In Latin the long vowels a, e, i of the first, second, 
and fourth conjugations represent the s. aya of the 
tenth class, and amongst them are some Causatives, e. g. 
nec-k-re , ‘cause to die;’ sed-k-re , ‘set/ ‘cause to sit;’ 
plor-k-re , weep/ ‘ cause to flow ; ’ mon-e-re, 4 cause to 
think ; ’ sop-i-re, ‘ cause to sleep.’ 

The following instances * will show the agreement 
between the Sanskrit and the Latin : 
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After roots in -d, p is inserted in Sanskrit and h (c) 
in Latin; e. g. y dp-ay d-mi , ‘ I canse to go/ from yd, is 
the same as 1. jac-i-o. The i is reduced in quantity, 
and the whole assimilated to the third conjugation, as in 
capio. So also s. bhav-dya~mi , c I cause to be/ is the 
same as the L fac-i-o, where c is for v, as in vixi 
(vic-si) from vivo ; jndp-tiyd-mi, £ I cause to know’ 
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(from jnd); 1. cloc-e-o. In rdp-dya-mi, ‘I cause to 
go/ ‘ move ’ (from rd) = 1. rap-i-o, the Latin pre- 
serves p. 

In some cases l is inserted in Sanskrit Causatives, 
and^ corresponding forms are found in Greek, e. g. 
s. pal-dya-mi, from pa, 6 to rule. 5 So in Greek, fidX\a> 
for fi aX-y-co, ‘ I cause to go,’ from fid (in e-fa-p, etc.); 
cttsXXco , 4 1 cause to stand,’ for arsX-y-co, from crra 
(in s-ary-v, etc.); IdXXco, 6 1 cause to g o,’ for laX-y-co , 
from ya (2 Aor. of vqpi has I-, where the spiritus asper 
ns for y\ like the Latin jac-i-o. 

Desideratives . 

Desideratives are formed by inserting between 
the reduplicated form of the root and the personal 
endings sa in Sanskrit, cr/cs in Greek, and sci in 
Latin, of which the following are illustrations : 
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jfjiia-sa-vas *• * — ajijna-sa-va ~ 

jijna-sa-thas yiyvoo-aK^-rov ajijna-sa-tam s^iyvco-crKS-rov 

jljna-sa-tas ytyvco-a/ce-rov ajijna-sa-tam iyiyvco-c tke-t^v 
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The Sanskrit changes the original guttural g to the 
palatal j in jijnci-sami , c I desire to know,’ The Latin 
loses the reduplication and (except in some compounds, 
e. g. iynosco) the first consonant of the root. In many 
of they words which have this form, the Desiderative 
meaning has not been preserved. In Latin the root 
' vicl 'has produced the Desiderative vi-si by adding 
si = s. sa, and not sci as in the former instances. The 
English form knoiv confirms the view that the original 
consonant was g, and the iv, which appears also in the 
a. s. cnaw-an, is probably the remains of the Deside- 
rative # form. The formative sa is reduced in Sanskrit 
for the general tenses to s, and is altogether absent from 
those tenses in Greek and Latin. 

Intensives. 

2^9. In the Intensives the personal endings are 
sometimes connected with the reduplicated root by L 
The vowel in the syllable of reduplication also, con- 
trary to the usual practice, is made as heavy as that in 
the root syllable, or even heavier, e. g. ve'vez-mi , from 
viz, c to enter ; ’ lo lop-mi, from lup, c cut off,’ c lop.’ 
Instances in Greek are t coSa^-a?, iranraX-Xw, ttoiitvv-w, 
etc. If the root begins with a vowel, the whole syllable 
is repeated in the reduplication; but if the vowel is 
short, it is lengthened in the root syllable, e. g. atat, 
from at, 6 go azaz, from az, £ eat.’ To these correspond 
some nominal forms in Greek, e. g. ay coy~os, c guide;’ 
aycoy-svs , £ remover.’ But the vowel is shortened in the 
root of ovlv-Tjfu , omiTT-svcD, anr-aWco, and not length- 
ened in aXaX-afo, sXeX-ifa. Those which begin with a 
consonant, if they end in a nasal, do not lengthen the 
root vowel, e.g. s. jahgam, from gam, £ go;’ gr.Trafupalvco, 
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4 1 shine brightly;’ go. gcmga, 6 1 go a. s. gauge. If 
the root ends in a liquid, this is either changed to a nasal 
or displaced by a nasal, e. g. chahchal , from chal , 4 move;’ 
pamphul, from phal, 4 burst ; 5 cJianekar , from cAar, 

4 go.’ In Greek, irLpnrXrjjM , 4 1 fill ; ’ 'iri/airprifM, < I set 
on fire,’ etc. Sometimes, however, the liquid remains 
unchanged in Greek, e. g. fiapyaipw , 4 I glimmer;’* 
/3opftopvfo> e I rumble,’ &c. A few Intensive forms 
have been discovered in Zend and in Latin, as gingvire , 

4 to gaggle.’ 

A) DENOMINATIVES. 

Denominatives, i. e. verbs formed from nouns 
( cle nominibus ), have, in Sanskrit, ya , aya , sycq or asj/a 
inserted between the nominal stem and the personal 
ending. If, however, the nominal stem ends in a vowel, 
it is dropped, e. g. s. kwma ?’-ay a-si, 4 thou playest,’ 
from kumara , 4 boy ; ’ mAA-aya-$i, 4 thou delightest,’ 
from sukha , 4 delight;’ ydktr~&ya-si, 4 thou embracest,’ 
from yo'htra , 4 band ; ’ AsAnm-aya-si, 4 thou endurest,’ 
from Icshama 4 endurance.’ 

The examples in Latin are numerous in the first, 
second, and fourth conjugations, where a, e, % represent 
Sanskrit aya , e. g. ZcmcZ-a-s, 4 thou praisest,’ from lauda, 
4 praise ; ’ can-e-s , 4 thou art grey,’ from canu-s, 4 grey ; ’ 
sit-i~s, 4 thou thirstest,’ from siti-s, 4 thirst.’ In nouns 
of the fourth declension, u shows more tenacity in keep- 
ing its place in the Denominatives, e. g. fluctn-fi-s, 

4 thou wavest,’ from fiuctu-s, 4 wave.’ 

In Greek also many of those verbs which resemble 
the 10th class in Sanskrit are Denominatives, i. e. such as 
end in -aw, -£<y, -ogj, -a§ &>, -/§». In these cases the s. 
aya is represented by different letters. Examples are 
rt/xay(for Tiya-e-is), 4 thouhonourest,’ from TiyJ ] ; i roXe/ash 
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(for 7ro\£/j,s-€-L2), c thou warrest/ from 7 toXs/zo-s] SrjXoh 
(for SyXo-e-Ls), ‘thou makest manifest/ from ?>rj\o~ s , 
6 manifest; 5 dyopagety (for ayopa-^e-ts), ‘thou attendest 
market/ from ayopd, ‘ market / hsiirvL^sus (forBscirvc-^ty), 
‘thou feastest/ from Sshrvo-v, 6 feast.’ Denominatives 
in era, XX, correspond to Sanskrit forms in ya , having 
assimilated y to the preceding consonant, e. g. ayysXXco 
for dyysX-yco, from ayyzXo-s ; yaXdacrco for yaXafc-y^ 
from yaXafco-?. This y, instead of being assimilated 
after v or p, is transferred to the preceding syllable in 
the form of l, e. g. psXalvco for ysXav-yco, from fieXav ; 
fcaSalpco for fcaSap-yco, from fcaS-apo-s. The Denomi- 
natives in -sv-co perhaps arose from an interchange of 
half-vowels, i. e. w (y) for y, e. g. SovXsvsc, ‘ he is a 
slave/ from SovXos. 

In Gothic j ( y ) represents the formative element, 
e. g. audag-ya, ‘ I call happy/ from audaga, ‘ happy ; 7 
gaur-ya, ‘ I make sad/ from gaura, ‘sad; 7 slccift-ya , 
6 1 create/ from skafti, ‘creation. 7 The stem-vowel of 
the noun is dropped, except sometimes u , as in Latin 
and Greek, e. g. thauvs-ya, ‘ I thirst/ from thaursu, 
‘ dry and ufar-skadv-ya , ‘I overshadow 7 / fjorn skadu, 
‘ shadow. 7 In some cases the Gothic has 6 for aya, like 
the Latin a, e. g. Jish-d-s, ‘thou fishest/ from fiska, ‘ fish/ 
In a few cases n is inserted before the 6, and the stem- 
vowel preserved in a weakened form, e. g. Adrai-6-s, 
from hdra, e. whore = gr. /copy , Dor. km pa, ‘girl/ 
‘wench/ 

Some Passive Denominatives in Gothic are formed by 
- 7 ?/, which seems to be connected with the Sansk. Passive 
Participle in -na, continued in the Germanic strong 
verbs, e. g. e. brohe-n, etc . Go. Passive Denoin. ("which 
may be compared* "with such Passives as and-bwncl-n-a 5 
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f I am unbound 5 ) are full-n-a , "I am filled,’ .Act. 
full- j-a, "I fill/ from fulla, "full . 5 Perhaps such forms 
are the source of the double meanings in such English 
verbs as " I fill , 5 both intransitive and transitive = " I 
become full 5 and " I make full . 5 ^ 

Some Denominatives in Sanskrit, like some Causatives, 
prefix p to ay ct, lengthening the stem-vowel, e. g. 
ar'r*- p", from artha, "thing ; 5 satya-paya-mi, 

from satya, "truth . 5 

Some Sanskrit Denominatives correspond in mean- 
ing to the Desideratives, e. g. patUydfmi , from pati, 
" a husband : 5 putri-yci'mi , from putra, " child . 5 So in 
Greek Savar-idco, from Samro-s, " death , 5 etc. Such 
Latin forms as coenaturio, ending in - tuvio , are verbal 
derivatives, but equio (equ-i-o) is a Denominative with 
a Desiderative meaning, from equu-s, " horse . 5 

Denominatives with a Desiderative meaning are formed 
in Sanskrit also by syco (asya), e. g. vrsha-sya! -mi, 
from vrshd, "bull ; 5 asiva-syh'-mi, from azwa, "stallion ; 5 
maclhw-SL&yh' -mi, from madhu, " honey . 5 Latin forms in 
- sso , denoting imitation , correspond to these Sanskrit 
forms in sya, the y being assimilated to s, e. g. attici- sso, 
from atti&i-s ; grceci- sso, from grsecu-s. Latin In- 
choatives in -aseo, - esco , also resemble the Sanskrit 
forms with - asya , e. g. flamm-esco , " I begin to flame , 5 
from flamma, " flame . 5 



XI. DERIVATION AND COMPOSITION. 


a) DEKXYATIYES. 


NT or NTA. 

jSm 51. The Present Participle Active is formed by 
inserting nt or nta between the verbal stem and the 
personal ending. The weak forms, however, generally 
drop the n in Sanskrit, while in the Greek and Latin 
the n is preserved throughout. The Gothic has nda , 
where d was pronounced probably as an aspirate, for the 
older mute generally becomes an aspirate in the Gothic 
language. Examples are s. Gen. bhara-ta-s , but Acc. 
bhava-n ta-m; gr. Gen. fyspo-vr-os, 1. /hre-nti-s, go. 
baira-ndi-ns. In Greek the i is lost, as is seen from the 
plural M. cf)spo-vT~s9 } N. fispo-vr-a. The parallel forms in 
Latin show that the i is preserved in that language, 
e. g. fere-nte-s, fere-nti-a. * The feminine is formed in 
Sanskrit by nt + i in the first conjugation, and by t+i 
in the second, e. g. msa-nti F., c inhabiting, 5 from vas ; 
daha- nti F., * burning, 5 from dah\sa-\i' F., ‘being, 5 from 
as. In Greek vrtZ for s. nti, like rpi§ for s. tri } occurs 
in Sspairo-vTis, Gen. 3-spa7r6“VTt8~os. In these Parti- 
ciples the Masc. form is used also for the Fem. in Latin. 
In Gothic the feminine has ndi for ndM , with the 
addition of an inorganic n 9 e. g. visa-n dei F., c remain- 
ing, 5 stem visa-ndein. 

The Participle of the substantive verb has lost the 
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entire root in both Greek and Latin : Gen. ovt-os-, 
L enti-s, contain only the formative hvr , mti 9 . and the 
case-ending os, s. The Epic and Ionic form sovt indi- 
cates the previous existence of scr-ovr ; and the com- 
pounds proe-sens, ab-sens, Gen. prae-s-enti-s, ab-s-6nti-s, 
contain the root consonant s. The feminine of this 
Participle in Greek is somewhat obscured from the fact 
that v has become v, as usual in such a position, and 
r become c through the influence of i, whilst the i itself 
then disappears, ovcra is therefore for o-vn-a. 

The same element appears in the s. Auxiliary Future , 
e. g. Acc. S. da-syd-nta,-m s 6 about to give ; 5 in the gf. 
First Future , ha-cro-vT-a , and First and Second Aorist, 
e. g. Xvcra-vT-a, 6 having loosed, 5 Xi'ko-vt-cl, c having left.’ 
These letters therefore indicate the Participial character 
of the word in which they are inserted, and have no 
reference to any peculiarity of tense, for they are applied 
to Past, Present, and Future alike. 

WANS. 

2,51 a. The reduplicated preterite in Sanskrit forms 
an Active Participle by inserting wans (vans), ivat (vat), 
or ush s according to the different weight of the case, be- 
tween the stem and the personal ending, e. g. Acc. 
S. rurud-'W3L / ns-am, Loc. PI. rurud-wat-su, Acc. PI. 
rurud-VL&h-as, from rud, e weep. 5 - ush-i forms the 
feminine, e. g; rurud-nshi. In the Greek perfect, 
which is also a reduplicated tense, this formative is em- 
ployed in M. and N. -or, probably for an earlier for 
=s. wat, but applied alike to both heavy and light cases, 
e. g. Acc. S. TZTvtfi-or-a, ‘ having struck. 5 The feminine 
is m-a for vcri-a — s. ushi, < t in Greek being usually 
dropped between two vowels, e. g, tstv<P-vl-cc. In Latin 
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til© word. sectiris , 6 axe, 5 for scc-usi-s, means c cut- 
ting;’ and in Gothic, Norn. Pl. M. ber~usyos means 
* those who have borne, 5 i. e. "parents. 5 The Latin 
adjectives in -bs-us may also have been formed by 
vjahs] to which os corresponds very much as or (6s) 
does to cons in the comparative forms, e. g. meli-or-; 
so fctm-bs-us from fama, though the s is not softened 
in the latter as it is in the former case. 

MANA. 

2* 52 ,, The Participle for the Present , Perfect , ancl 
Future Middle ends in mana in the first conjugation, 
and ana in the second. The latter seems to be only a 
weakened form of mana, just as the plural of the first* 
personal pronoun has a for ma of the singular, and for 
the same reason. Hence also, in those parts of the first 
conjugation which need a lighter ending than the others, 
viz. the tenth class and the reduplicated preterite, the 
form ana is used. The accent is on the last syllable 
of the ending, where, in the indicative, it would be on 
the personal ending ; otherwise it is on that part of the 
stem where the indicative has it. In Greek the perfect 
has the accent on the last syllable but one of the ending ; ‘ 
elsewhere the accent follows the general rule. The fol- 
lowing are examples : 

SANSKRIT. 

Present. Perfect. Puture. 

d&d-iina-s tutup-kn&s dci-sya-mansi-s 

GREEK. 

SiSo-fievo-s TETv/A-fAei'o-? Sco-cro-fievo-s 

Again we see that the participial mana , fjbevo, has 
nothing to do originally with the expression of tense, 
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for* like the form previously noticed., viz. s. nta , gr. vt, 
1. nti, it is used for present, past, and future alike. 

In Sanskrit, the Passive Participle differs from the 
middle in the same way as the passive voice generally 
does from the middle voice; i.e. yd is inserted irr place 
of the class characteristic, e. g. Mid. clad-ana-s (for 
dada-mana-s), Pass, dt-yd-mdna-s. In Zend and 
Greek the same form serves for the passive as is used 
for the middle, e.g. Jare-mane-m = gr. fapo-fievo-v, 
vaze-mne-m = gr. kyp-fievo-v. In the first of these 
instances the vowel a is reduced in Zend as in Greek ; in 
the second it is dropped, as we shall find to be the case 
in Latin. In using this form for both voices, the Zend 
already anticipates the practice in Greek, whilst the 
Latin almost exclusively appropriates it to the passive 
voice, i. e. in the second person plural. 

The Latin forms for the second person plural passive, 
ama-m ini, c being loved,’ for amd-mini estis , c ye are 
(being) loved,’ etc., are clearly instances of this parti- 
cipial form in the nominative plural masculine, and 
were probably at first used with the substantive verb as 
another participle is used in the perfect passive, i.e. 
ama-mini estis like ama-ti estis. Alu-mxm-s is also a 
passive participle of alere 9 whereas a middle or active 
meaning is more suited to Vertu-mmi-s and"Pbttu-mna. 
In the last three instances the vowel a is dropped, as was 
found to be the case in Zend. 

The element thus appropriated to the formation of 
the middle participles also appears in Substantives and 
Adjectives . In Sanskrit man in strong and man in 
weak cases forms substantives with an active or passive 
meaning, e.g. zush-m an M., ‘fire’ (the drier); ve- 
man M., ‘weaving loom’ (weaver). 1. /e-min-a and 
e. wo-m an may be similarly formed from this root (s. ve 
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or we), denoting £ weaver - f spinster ’ is still employed 
of the unmarried females of the family. (See See. 256 .) 
ton-man M,, ‘time’ (that takes away, 7m me s); 
dhar-i-man M., £ form ’ (what is borne), as 1. for- ma 
from^/er-re, and e. bear-in# from bear. The neuters 
are more numerous than the masculines ; dha'-m an N., 
c house’ (what is put or made, so e. b udd-G/ = what 
is built); Kf-man 1ST., ‘deed’ (as 1. fac-tum from 
facere, and e. deed from do); rd'-m an N., ‘ hair ’ 
(what grows). Adjectives in -man are rare : zcvr-m an, 
‘ happy.’ 

In Greek there* are Abstract Substantives in -/ iow ?, 
e.g. <f>\s<y-jjiovri, ‘ inflammation xap-fjLovrj, ‘pleasure.’ 
Masculine Substantives in - fiov (lengthened in the Nom. 
S. to fjLuv) are n rvsv-ficov, ‘lungs’ (breather); Scll-jjlcdv, 
"god’ (shining one). These have the accent on the 
stem; but others, with a connecting vowel, have the 
accent on the last syllable, both as in Sanskrit, e. g. 
7 }<y~s- /Mop, c leader.’ The same formative also occurs as 
pusv (Norn. firjv\ e. g. rroL-firjv, ‘ shepherd’ (feeder). 
The long quantity of a in mana is preserved in some 
instances, as in fcevSk-pcov, Gen.^ nsvS-jx&v-os. The 
same is the case with [iiv in such words as fcd-fiiv- 09 5 
‘oven’ ( fcaicD , rcdco ); v^\xlvr\^ c contest’ (a contending), 
connected with s. yudh , 6 contend.’ Neuter Substantives 
have assumed the form -/mar (reducecfto jxa in the Nom. 
S.), e.g. Gen. S.TroLtf-fiaT-os, Trpay-fAttT-o?, b-vo-fuaT-os. 
The original v of this last word appears in vcovv-favo-s, 
‘ nameless.’ 

In Latin, Masculine Substantives preserve the long 
vowel in mon (reduced to mo in the Nom. S.) = gr. 
poor, s. man-a, e. g. Gen. S. ser-mon-is, ‘ of speaking.’ 
A further development of this form appears in those 
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words which end in -monia, -monium, e. g. aK-monia, 
aM-monium, support, 5 from the same root as alu- 
mnu-s. The Neuter Substantives have min (enlarged to 
men in Horn. S.), e.g. se-men, f seed, 5 Gen. S. se-min-fs; 
no-men, c name/ Gen. S. n6-min-is. It is not 'blear 
whether this formative is in homo, Gen. S. Ao-min-is, 
e. goom (with r inserted in bridegroom, which in Anglo- 
Saxon is bryd-guma ), ger. Braiiti-f/cm. 

In Gothic, Masculine Substantives with man are ah- 
man, c spirit 5 (that thinks, from ah-ja ); hliu-m&n , 
tf ear 5 (that hears: comp.gr. k\v); bld-m an, f flower 5 (that 
blows). The formative is curtailed in the a. s. bld~m a, and 
still :rwiv in iho e. /'-mm/. is pri.bal.lv com- 

pounded o r ‘ and m'/. c-ar*|. of which i- employed sepa- 
rately in a riirilar way. WV Law ah<> .-con that ia and n.a 
of tli-.' corn para live .-ulTi\ an- employed -wpi irately. 

m>! appears in s. rvh-mk-m, £ -_rold*(the -Liner:: y»g- 
ma-/-/, ui pair* ie. of oxen, etc/,: ‘smoke’ 

(set in mot ion j : /-sA-ma-f. - love* 1 wishing'). In Greek 
the suffix is accented like the Sanskrit, o. g. crro\-yuo 
equipment ; 5 7 ra\-juo-? y c vielding/ S is inserted in 
/ cXav-SJ-juo-s , ‘ v eeping : 5 fjLVKrj-Sfcjxo-s. ‘bellowing.* In 
Latin There are a fc w < x am pi es, such as on-/’-mu-,y. 
£ bn atb 5 (that blows); /./-mu-y, ■' smoke *= s. oh ti- 
ma-s : yG-mu-m* ; apple /be-mu-s . 4 warming 5 = gr. 
Sc p-/xo- 5 . 4 warm/ //'-mu-j, 4 strong 5 

(* bearing/ from /G'-re) : e/-mu-.s ( for a!-i-rmi-s'). • nou- 
rish! tig/ In the Germanic languages The instances are 
lew and obscure: go. stc-m Gg/-ma, £ tree/ e. 
go. st. or-ma (urd-rna), £ poor bar-mi. f wnml)’ -.bar 
— ‘ bear 5 1 : o. dl-m = s. dhu-ma, ‘smoke / e. *lrea- m, 
from the root f'ra. ‘.Aecp* (as in Latin somid.Um and 
sonvtws are connected together): e. eeu-m from sew. 
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This formative also appears as mi. g r . iu in dal 
mi- S , • tWert.lt ' (splitter) ; 

‘speech-;’ ■&-/«-*. ‘justice.’ m is its feminine 
form, as in yvco-fxr), ‘opinion;’ pvij-fx -q, ‘remembrance.’ 
1. ma> as in flam-mu, ‘ flame’ (flag-ma) ; fd-ma 
‘fame,’ from the root bha, ‘speak.’ Latin nouns in 
-mulu-s (stem mulo-) are perhaps for munu-s = s 
mana, e.g. fa-mulu-s (fac-mulu-s, doer, worker)’ 
‘ servant ; ’ sti-mulu-s (stig-), £ stimulant ’ (pricker). 

NDO. 

S53. In Latin, the Future Passive Participle in 
-nclus (stem - nclo ) Bopp supposes to be of the same 
origin with -nti of the present active. The interchange 
of cl and- 1 is not without example. We have also seen 
instances of the same formative being used for different 
tenses and even for different moods. Though it is un- 
doubtedly rare for all these differences to meet in one 
and the same instance, yet this does not perhaps form an 
insuperable difficulty. 1. The formative which appears 
&s J or in Latin is either tar cr ddr in Persian : p. cld- 
dar = 1. ad- tor. 2. The Persian'/er-e-nde-A is both 
active and present in sense, agreeing with 1. (Jer-e- nti) 
f evens, ‘bearing;’ but in form agreeing with l. fer- 
e-ndu-s. In Mie Latin language itself, moreover, there 
is an instance in which the form -nclo agrees in meaning 
with-riti; forsecit-ndu-s, ‘second,’ means ‘the following/ 
from the same root as sequ-or. Besides this, the Latin 
gerunds in -ndo have both a present and an active mean- 
ing : reg-e-ndo, ‘ by ruling.’ 

It thus becomes not improbable that in the adjectives 
ending in -bundus, also, the same formative is employed 
in a present and active and even a transitive sense, e. g. 
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vtta-ba-ndus castra (Liv. 25, 13), ‘carefully avoiding the 
camp;’ mim-bu-ndu-s vanam speciem (Liv. 3, 38, 8), 
‘greatly admiring an empty show. 5 - 


TAR. 

253 :- The Participle of the Future Active is formed 
in Sanskrit by td'r (sometimes reduced to tr). But it 
is also used to form Nominee agentis , e. g. s. dd-tk'r, 
Nom. S. datk', ‘going to give’ and ‘giver.’ In the 1st 
and 2nd persons of all genders it is joined with the sub- * 
stantive verb to form the Future Tense , but in the 3rd 
person it is the future tense without the substantive 
verb. In Greek there is no participle in this form, but 
there are Nomina agentis in rijp, ry, and rop , e. g. 
Bo-rrjp, ‘giver;’ ^axy-Ty-s, ‘fighter.’ In Latin tur-o 
forms a Future Participle, and tor forms Nomina agen- 
tis, e. g. dci-txiT-u~s, ‘going to give;’ dd- tor, ‘giver.’ 

The Feminine forms are s. tri, gr. rpiS and rpia, 

1. trie. The abbreviation from tccr to tr is caused by the 
additional weight at the end, and the addition of S in 
Greek and c in Latin is what we have seen take place 
in other instances. Examples of these feminines are 
s. dd-trx' , ‘the giver gr. Xycr-rpis (Gen. Xycr-rpiS-os), 
‘robber;’ TroLy-rpta, ‘poetess.’ Both ifct-Tr/s M. and 
if€E-Ti~s F. (Gen. iks-tlS-os), ‘applicant,’ show a loss of p . 

255 . The names of family relations in tar , tr, 
appear to be Nomina agentis, so that each was named 
from what he was occupied in. s. pi-tar, gr. ira-TTjp 
(t yp enlarged in the Norn, from rsp ), 1. pa-ter, go. 
fa-de r (d pronounced as clh), a. s. fee-der (d pro- 
nounced as dh), e./a-ther (fh pronounced as dK ), from 
pd, ‘nourish’ or ‘rule;’ s. ma-tar, gr. py-rrjp (ryp 
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enlarged from rsp in Norm), 1. ma- ter, go. m6-de r, 
a. s. mo-der and mo- dor, e. mo-ther (d and th pro- 
nounced dh\ from ma, which itself means ‘ measure,’ 
but in compounds has the meaning of c produce,’ f bring 
forth - v ’ and Bopp has found in the first book of the 
Big- Veda, Hymn 61, 7, the Genitive ma- tur as a 
masculine, meaning creatovis , and in the Old Persian 
the Acc. Sing. fra-ma-tkr-am~ ( impemtorem? 

256. May not fe-mina in Latin be a participial form 
* of the same root ? The change of m to / is certainly 
unusual ; but they are both labials, and the interchange 
would not do much violence to the genius of language. 
Besides, we have an instance of a Latin / for Greek p 
in formica compared with pvppTjtj. m and vj are 
more frequently interchanged : indeed, we 'have an 
instance probably in German m it and English with. In 
Bohemian, talk corresponds in meaning, and probably 
also in origin, to the ger. w ollce, e. welk-m. Is it not 
therefore possible that wo -man may be from the same 
root as mo-ther, and similarly formed with the Latin 
fe-mina ? If so, two words for which hitherto very 
unsatisfactory etymologies have been given would be 
traced to their origin, and shown to have a very ap- 
propriate meaning. (See *Sec. 252.) s. bhrdf- tar 
(gr. < ppa-rcop , member of a brotherhood), 1 . fra- ter, 
go. bru-de r, a. s. bro- dher and 6ro-dher, e. bro-ther, 
is referred by Bopp to the root bhar, f bear,’ denoting 
the f bearer’ or ‘ supporter’ of the family, s. swas- ar 
(t lost, but the vowel lengthened as in Latin) (gr. 
a 8 HX<£?)), 1. sor-or (t lost and o lengthened as in Sans., 
and s between vowels changed to r), go. swVtar, 
a. s. sivus- ter and sus-ter, e. sis- ter, is referred by 
Pott and Bopp to the root su 9 sic, ‘bear,’ c bring forth.’ 
s. duh-i~ tar, gr. 3vy -a-TTjp (7 for jf) ( 1 . filia), go. 
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danh-ter , a* s. cloh-ter, e. dangh- ter, seems connected 
with, the root dull , and to mean ‘ milker, 5 i. e. of cows. 
jBopp gives ‘ suckling 5 as the meaning, which is ob- 
jectionable because it is quite as appropriate to son as 
daughter, whereas this word is used to distinguish one 
from the other. 

25 7u From the same element (tar) arise the neuter 
~tra and the feminine -tra 9 the former occurring in 
many words, the latter in few. They have an instru- 
mental meaning ; e. g. ?ze'-tra-m, ‘ eye 5 (means of * 
guiding, from ni ) ; iro'-tra-m, 4 ear’ (means of hear- 
ing, from zru ) ; ga'-tra-m, ‘ limb ’ (means of going, 
from go ) ; dahz-trk , ‘ tooth ’ (means of biting, from 
dahz). In Greek the forms of the suffix are -rpo, 
-rpa, -$po, -£pa. The change from a mute to an aspirate 
frequently occurs in Greek without any apparent cause : 
apo-rpo-v ? ‘plough,’ from dpoeo; KaXvTt-rpa , ‘ covering,’ 
from kclKvtt-tod ; apSpo-v, ‘ limb,’ from apap-lcr/cco ; 
fid-Spa, ‘step,’ from fia-ivco. In Latin c&m-tru-m, 
‘plough,’ from ara-re; fulge- tr&, ‘lightning,’ from 
fulge-sco. The aspirate, which is only occasional in 
Zend and Greek, is regular in Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and 
English : go. maur - thr (stem maur-tAra), -e. mur- th?er, 
from the root mar, 1. mov-iov. go. 6Z<5a-tra, ‘ sacrifice,’ 
which may be inferred from blos-treis , is from' blot-an, 

‘ to sacrifice.’ Without the formative the Anglo-Saxon 
blot means ‘ a sacrifice.’ In e. laugh-ter , from laugh, 
the preceding consonant prevents t from being aspirated; 
and the same cause perhaps operated in slaughter, 
the gh being pronounced at first. The consonant (cli) 
is pronounced still in both the corresponding words in 
German, i. e. lac/zen, schlacAten, e. wea- ther is con- 
nected with the s. root wet, ‘ blow.’ go. hulis-tv (stem 
hulis-tm," the t not being aspirated in consequence of 
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the preceding s) ; go. fo- dr, sheath,’ a. s. /o-dher 
(stem fo-dra, d = dh), connected with the s. root pci, ‘to 
contain,’ and so equal to s. pa'-XTEL-m, c container,’ 
c vessel.’ e. ru-ddet , ger. ru-der, is perhaps connected 
with _or. psi-%po-v, ‘ stream,’ from psco , though with 
a meaning resembling the 1. r^-mus, k ' oar.’ The del is 
for the aspirate dh. go. hlei- thra , ‘ tent,’ a. s. hlce-d re, 
e. la-dder (cl and dd for the aspirate). 

With the change of r to l , which is of frequent 
occurrence, this formative becomes in Greek rXo, tXtj, 
SXo, SXtj, e. g. o^e- 7 -Ao-^ * carriage ;’ 6 handle 

5ucr-SAo“^ instruments used in the worship of Bacchus ; 
'ysvs-SXr], c birth.’ In Gothic the corresponding form 
is thla, e. g. ne-Xhla, a. s. nce-d 1, e. n^e-dle (cZ instead 
of the aspirate). 

TA. 

258 ■ The Participle of the Perfect Passive is 
formed by da, F. td. It takes the accent, e. g. tyak-Xk-m , 
Acc. S., 6 left.’ In Greek Verbal Adjectives (but not 
participles) are similarly formed, e. g. tto-to-s , tto-tt], 
7 to-to-v, ‘<^Jak,’ with a passive meaning, and the 
formative accented as in Sanskrit; but also n to-to-s, 
c the act of drinking.’ In Latin the suffix is employed 
in forming the Participle as in Sanskrit, e. g. da^-Xu-s, 
da- ta, da- tu-m, from da-re. In the above instances 
ta is affixed immediately to the root. Sometimes i is 
inserted : s. prcith-i-Xk-s , c stretched out,’ from prath ; 
gr. cnceX-e-ros , c dried,’ from ctkeX-Xco ; 1. mol-i-Xu-s, 
c ground,’ from mol-o. The characteristic of the tenth 
class (aya) is usually preserved in an abbreviated form, 
e. g. s. ptd-i-Xk-s , oppressed;’ gr. tyX-rj-ro-s, ( beloved,’ 
1. cm-a-tu-s. 
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Adjectives are also formed from substantives by i-te, 
e. g. s. phal-i-td-s, c possessed of fruit ; 5 gr. ana^-i-TO-s, 
c possessed of waggons;’ 1. patr-i-tu-s, c fatherly.’ The 
Latin neuters in -e-ta-m are probably formed from deno- 
minatives of the second conjugation* e. g. ar&or-^tu-m, 
from arbor-e-sco, Perf. -e-vi. 

Abstract Nouns are formed from adjectives by the 
feminine ta, e. g. s. zukld-t a, whiteness. 5 go. thd, JSTom. 
tha : e newness. 5 a.s. dhe, dh (also written d) : 

had- dh, leng-dhe ; gebyr-d , ‘ birth. 5 e. heal- th, iveal- th, 
leng-th, dep-th , bread-th, heigh- th (the last has in 
recent times dropped the h and become heigh- 1). The 
Latin juven-ta belongs to this class of derivatives. 
The Sanskrit stem yuvan is in some cases contracted to 
yun. The same contraction takes place in the Latin 
comparative jun- ior. In Gothic the abstract jnn-d a is 
formed from this abbreviated stem* having cl , as in so 
many instances, for dh ; whilst the English you- th pre- 
serves the aspirate, but loses the final vowel and reduces 
the stem to yon f6r yu. 

Abstracts in tat-i occur in the Vedas, with which 
may be compared the Greek ttjt , the La idmriat, tut , and 
the Gothic cluth, where the d is again jflPtn aspirate, 
e. g. v. arishtd-tkt-is, c invulnerability, 5 from drishta ; 
gr.r/Xt&Lo-Tr)-?, Gen. r/XiS-io-TTjr-o ?, c folly, 5 from yXtthos ; 
1. juven-tu-s, Gen. juven-tut-is , c vouthfulness, 5 from 
juvenis; sterilitas, Gen. sterili-t&t-is, e barrenness, 5 from 
sterilis; go. ajiok-duth-s, c eternity; 5 manag-duth-i, 
< abundance 5 (2 Cor. viii. 2) ; mikil-duth-i , c great- 
ness. 5 Similar words in Latin have tud-in , perhaps 
from tut by changing t to cl and adding in : Gen. S. 
raagni-tu&in-is, 6 greatness. 5 

Abstracts are formed from adjectives and substantives 
by twd added immediately to the stem, e.g. s. amrta- 
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twa-m, ‘ immortality/ from amfta. In Gothic the 
word thiva-dv a, ‘ serfdom/ occurs (with cl for the aspi- 
rate), from thiva, ‘serf.’ In English, -dom resembles 
the Latin forms in tu-din, from tut, in having added a 
nasal ^and changed t to cl. In words which are not 
abstracts, the Gothic preserves the formative as thva . , 
e.g. /ri-a-thva, Move;’ sal-i- thva, ‘ an inn;’ but 
also in /i-a-thva, 6 enmity.’ 

NA. 

A Perfect Passive Participle of a small num- 
ber of verbs is formed in Sanskrit by the syllable nd , 
e.g. bhug-na-s, 6 bent/ from bhuj ; bhag-n&s, ‘ broken/ 
from bhanj ; bhin-na-s , ‘ split/ from bhicl . A few Greek 
Nouns (but not participles) are similarly formed by i >6, 
vrj : a£fjb-po-s (for crEffvos), ‘ venerated ;’ <TKr}-vr ] , ‘ tent ’ 
( c covered in ’). The meaning shows that these forms 
are of participial origin, r s/c-vo-v, 4 child ’ (lit. ‘ brought 
forth’), has the accent irregularly thrown back. In 
Latin there arej^-nu-s, Gull ’ (lit. ‘filled’) ; reg-nu-m , 
4 dominion ’ (lit. * ruled over ’). Here again the parti- 
cipial meaning is very obvious, although the form does 
not appear ^among the participles in any Latin conjuga- 
tion. Many words have deviated more or less from the 
original meaning, e.g. ma^-nu-s, ‘ great ’ (lit. ‘ grown’) ; 
clig-nxL-S) ‘ worthy’ (lit. ‘talked of/ or ‘ pointed to ’). 
A similar deviation appears in corresponding Greek 
forms, such as crsgvos, 4 venerable ’ as well as 4 vene- 
rated.’ The formative, which thus appears to have only 
a fragmentary character in the older languages, extends 
in Gothic and Anglo-Saxon throughout the strong con- 
jugations, answering to the strong or ‘irregular’ verbs 
in English. The syllable na , Nom. n> however, is joined 
to the root by means of a connecting vowel a or e, 
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whereas in the languages which we have already noticed 
it is added immediately to the root, e. g. go. bug-a-n-s, 
a.s. graf-e-n, e. grav-e-n ; s. bhug-nk-s, ‘bent. 5 In 
some Gothic Participles used as nouns, however, the 
syllable is added immediately to the root, e.g. the 
adjective us-M-na-s/open 5 (lit. ‘ unlocked 5 ), and the 
N. substantive go. bar - n (stem bar-na), a.s. bear-n , 
‘ child 5 (lit. ‘born; 5 so the Scotch bcdr-n). 

na is used like ta to form Possessive Adjec- 
tives from substantives. In this application it also takes 
the connecting vowel % e.g. s. phal-i-nh-s, ‘possessed 
of fruit, 5 from phal-a ; mal-i-n&-s s ‘ covered with dirt, 5 
from mal-a. There are also feminine forms in n% 
denoting ‘wife of, 5 preceded by a, e.g. Inclr-k-ni (v 
changes n to n), ‘ wife of Indra. 5 gr. 7 ts§-l-vo-s, 6 fiat, 5 
from7rsS-/op; ctkots-l-vo ~$( for gkotzg-l-vo-s), dark, 5 from 
a kotos, st. cr/eoTss*. Some adjectives, like %v\tvos, \i3-ivos, 
have the accent thrown back. An instance of this 
occurs in the Sanskrit word ifhg-i-na-s, ‘ horned, 5 from 
zrhg-a. Feminine forms in vr /, preceded by co, re- 
semble the Sanskrit feminines in d-ni, e.g. 'AKpivi- 
<£-vrj, ‘ daughter of 5 5 A tcplcn-os. Those in -aiva are for 
-< a-via , e.g. Ssaiva, Xvxatva . In Latin many words 
have i before -mi for the connecting vowel, as in Gothic, 
e. g. stagn-i-mx-s, from stagn-u-m, ‘ pool ; 5 bov-t-nu-s , , 
from stem bov (bos, ‘ ox 5 ). After r the vowel is omitted, 
as in English, e.g. e&ur-nu-s, from ebur, ‘ivory; 5 
wr-nu-s, from ver, ‘ spring. 5 Even in Sanskrit i occurs, 
e.g. sam-F-na-s, ‘yearly, 5 from samF, ‘year. 5 In 
Latin also a different vowel, viz. a, occurs, but it is 
perhaps of the same origin, e. g. oppicl-k-nu-s , from 
oppid-u-m, 6 town Rom-k-nu-s , from Bom-a. There 
are also feminines in - na and -nia preceded by o, e.g. 
Bell-6-na, mdtr-6-na, Vail- o-nia. In Gothic na, 
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Nom. n, is preceded by ei (=G), e.g. silubr-ei-n-s, 

6 of silver f jill-ei-n-s, e pelliceus f liuhad-ei-n-s, e light 
sunj-ei-n-s, c true.! In English the connecting vowel 
has become e, and after r is lost, e.g. ivoocl-e- si, gold - 
e-si, leather- n. The later practice has been to use the 
substantive, without any formative addition, as an 
adjective, as in ‘a silver knife/ 4 a gold watch. 5 A 
trace of the feminine formative is found in the Anglo - 

O 

Saxon gyde n (gyd-e-n), gyd-e~ne , 6 goddess. 5 

A few Abstracts are formed by na, F. nd , e. g. 
s. yuj-na~s, honour; 5 trsh-nh', ‘ ’thirst; 5 sivajo-na-s, 

; sleep; 5 gr. im-vo-s, ts^-vt] ; 1. som-nu-s, rap-i-n a. 

TI, NI. 

261 . Feminine Abstracts are formed by and m, 
which are probably from ta and na, e. g. s. yuk-ti-s, 
e union ; 5 uk-ti-s, c speech. 5 Some have a before U, 
which is a connecting or class vowel. In these words 
the root is sometimes accented, e. g. ar-a-ti-s, c fear ; 5 
rom-a-ti-s, ‘the god of love; 5 vah-arti-s 9 ‘ wind. 5 gr. 
XV'-tl-s, firj-TL-s, (pa-rts, ctfi , 7rco~TL-$. Elsewhere r be- 
comes cr, except when preceded by cr, which itself has 
come from a dental, e. g.'7 r La-rc- s from ttl§, %sv%ls for 
%svfc-<ri-$. - cria has been formed from cr*;, as - rpca 
from s. tri. It is seldom added to monosyllabic stems, 
e. g. Sv-cr ta, SofcifjLCL-ata, imra-ala. These latter re- « 
semble in appearance such words as d^avacr-la from 
dSavar-oz, which are not participial but nominal forma- 
tions. Some in Greek, as in Sanskrit, have a connecting- 
vowel before <n, and the same accentuation, e. g. vsy,- 
sup-e-crc-s* In Latin this enlarged form 
appears in ymer-i-tia, can-i-tie-s, serv-i-tiu-m, etc.. 
A still greater increase of the formative appears in 
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-:t-6n, -si-on, Nom. -ti-o, -si-o ; e. g. coc - tio = s. pddk-Xi-s, 
j'j'nc - tio = s. yuh-ti-s. Adverbs in -ti-m, -si-m, retain 
the older and shorter form ti, e. g. trac-ti-m, cnr-si-m. 
Tik* same formative appears also in m&s-si-s, ‘ mowing 
tvs-si-s, ‘ coughing.’ mors , mens , stem mort, dnent, 
probably for mor-ti, men- ti, — s. mf-ti-s, md-ti-s. 

In Grothic this syllable assumes the forms ti, di, thi, 
ZS'om. t, d , tli. The last is the regular form. The second 
v:i\ -< perhaps pronounced as dlvi. The first has t from 
the influence of the preceding consonant. Examples 
are. ga-baur-th-s , ‘birth;’ gct-mun-d-s, ‘ memory;’ 
tj'f-skaf-t-s, 6 creation fra-lus-i-s, ‘ loss’ (stem gabaur- 
tl‘ i, etc.). Many English words retain this consonant, 
e. g. bir-th, dea-th, soo-th, migh-t, sigh- t, frigh-t. 
Id some probably gh has been introduced from imitation 
<>f others, as in fri-g h-t from fear. 

•)d is not so extensively used as ti. It occurs in those 
words whose perfect passive participle has na for ta : 
s. luf-xd-s, ‘ loosening; ’ gld'-ni-s, ‘ exhaustion ;’ jt'r- 
ni-.s, ‘age’ (n changed to n by r); gr. aird-vi-s, 

‘ rarity,’ compared with on ra-vo-s* In Grothic ana- 
bus - ni (ana-biuda), ‘command;’ taih- ni, ‘sign,’ ‘show- 
ing’ (e. to/c-e-n); sm~ni, ‘ seeing.’ In these forms i is 
dropped before s of the Nom*. The weak conjugations, 
which do not form the participle in v, have Abstracts in 
rd, Nom. n , preceded by ei in the first, 6 in the second, 

. and ai in the third conjugation, e. g. gol-ei-n-s , ‘ saluta- 
tion ; ’ lath-o-n-s, ‘invitation;’ bau- ai-n-s, ‘ edification.’ 

Masculine Substantives applied to agents are formed 
by ti in Sanskrit, e. g. s. yd-ti-s, ‘ tanner ; ’ sap-ti-s, 

‘ horse’ (lit. ‘ runner’) ; pd-Xi-s, ‘ lord ’ (lit. ‘ nourisher ’) ; 
gr. TTo-cn-s, 1. y>o-ti-s. Is not the English word foo-d 
(■' feeder’) formed from the same root and in the same- 
way, the regular th for t having become d ? gr. pav- 
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ns, 4 prophet; 5 1. vec-tis, 4 lever’ (lit. 4 carrier’); go. 
ga-drauh-t-s, 4 soldier;’ gas-t-s, 4 guest’ (lit. 4 eater’). 
In these Gothic words and the English gues-% the t 
instead of th is from the influence of the preceding 
consonant. 

ni also as well as ti is employed to form Masculine 
Appellatives, e. g. s. vrsh-ni-s, 4 ram/ and, applied to 
a different animal, perhaps 1. ver-re-s for 'ver-ni-s, 
4 hoar ’ (from the same root, s. vrsh-d , 4 bull’) ; s. ag-ni-s, 
4 fire ’ (lit. 4 burner ’) ; 1. ig-ni-s. In Latin also pa-ni-s, 
c bread 5 (lit. 4 feeder ’) ; fd-ni-s, 4 rope ’ (lit. 4 binder ’), 
etc. 

TIT, NIT. 

2.62.. As the interrogative pronoun appears in three 
forms, viz. ka , hi, ku, so the formatives which we are 
now considering appear as ta , na ; ti , ni ; and tu, nu . 
The Sanskrit Infinitive ends in -turn, of which m is the 
sign of the accusative case, e. g. da! - tu-m, 4 to give •/ 
sthft -tu-m , 4 to stand at- tu-m, 4 to eat/ from ad . In 
compounds m is dropped, e.g. tyak-%u-kdmas } 4 desirous 
to leave.’ 

The Sanskrit -two, is an instrumental case of tu, 
formed by adding d, and is employed like Latin gerunds, 
e. g. £<m drsh- twa/, 4 after seeing him ’ (lit. 4 with seeing 
him’); ity-uk-twix ! , 4 after so speaking ’ (lit. 4 with so 
speaking ’). 

The Dative case of abstract nouns is sometimes used 
in the sense of the usual Infinitive or accusative case, 
e. g. gam- anaya, 4 to go ; ’ ddrz- anaya, 4 to show r .’ The 
abstracts in ana , which appears in the above examples, 
are also employed in the Locative Singular in the same 
sense as the dative, instead of the infinitive, e. g. 
anwisk- ane, 4 to leek! The same form of infinitive 
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becomes general in the Germanic languages : go. an, 
pib-an, c to give ;’ a. s. gif- an, old e. giv-en , modern 
German geb-en. A similar formation appears in Greek. 
The oldest form of the Present I>\fnii : ‘>'< is -gavat or 
e-gsvai, which is a Dative (that is, a Locative) fimn of 
an abstract in -geva or s-gava. Another form is -gav or 
a-gav , which results from dropping at of gavat or a-gavau 
Again, there are forms of the infinitive in - vat , where the 
first syllable of gavat is dropped, unless -vat be the Dative 
(Locative) of va , as gavat is of gava, and thus be of dis- 
tinct brigin. This appears the more probable, because 
forms in - vac occur as early as those in gavau The 
common classical form is - aiv for aav , and this from a-g-av , 
e. g. alTT-e-fievcu > ahr-e-gev^ alir-div, $r\-vau 

2,63. An Aorist form in the Vedas with the meaning 
of the Infinitive ends in se (=sai), e. g. nid-she (s 
changed to sh by the preceding vowel), 4 to throw.’ 
This strikingly resembles the Greek First Aorist Infini- 
tive in - aai , e. g. \v-crcu , 4 to loose;’ ruyfrat (rvi T-crai), 
6 to strike ; ’ Seigai {faiK-orai), e to show.’ Both seem 
identical with the Latin - se after consonants, re after 
vowels, e. g. es-se, 4 to be;’ dic-e- re, 4 to say.’ s assimi- 
lates a preceding t in pos-se, from pot-se, and is itself 
assimilated to a preceding l and r in vel-le and fer-re, 
unless these are for vel-e-re (gr. f3ovX-o-gaL) and fer-e-re 
(f>sp-o-gai), in which case the only assimilation is ( that 
of r to l in velle. The Perfect Infinitive in Latin in 
archaic forms is also - se , e. g. eonsum-se, admis-se (for 
admit-se, from admit-to ). As the Latin perfect gene- 
rally corresponds in origin to the Greek aorist, these 
forms agree exactly with the aorists (prjv-at (for <f)7\v~crtu, 
the cr being dropped after nasals) and rv^jrat (for tvtt- 
crai). The more common Latin forms in ~sse are of 
later origin. 
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The Passive Infinitive in Latin was probably at first 
-sese, changed by the laws of euphony to -rere, and 
afterwards to -ri-re s. and -ri~er, Hence we meet with 
the older forms ama-rier, mone-rier, dici-er> mollft- 
rier . '^The last syllable - er is wanting in the ordinary 
forms used in the classical works, and in conjugating 
the Latin verb ; therefore coma-ri , mone-ri, did , molli- 
ri are regarded as Passive Infinitives, though in fact 
they exactly agree in form with the Active Inf. amd-re , 
etc., with the exception that the final - e was changed to 
-i, for euphonic reasons, when followed by re ( er ). 
There is also the further difference in the third conju- 
gation, that - re of the Active dice-re is dropped. The 
so-called Passive Infinitives, therefore, are not Passive 
in form . The older termination er for re , and that for 
se , is the same reflexive pronoun as is employed in the 
form of r in the rest of the passive conjugation. 

This Veda Infinitive in -se occurs in sentences where 
its usage is exactly parallel with that of the Dative of 
Abstract Substantives in -a, and thus illustrates the 
meaning and force of the Infinitive, e. g. ve'mi tivd 
pdshann riij-dse , ve'mi sto't-ave s ‘ I come to glorify 
thee, Pushann ; I come for praising (thee ). 5 rnj-ase 
Inf., and sto't-ave Dat. S. * 

There is also a Veda Infinitive in the form of 
the accusative singular following the verb zoic, ‘ to be 
able . 5 The English Infinitive without ‘to , 5 after ‘can , 5 
resembles this construction, though the Infinitive has 
not the form of a case, e. g. apalupan (for apalupam, 
Acc. of apalupa) nd zaknuvcm , ‘they could not (to) 
destroy . 5 # 

This verb zak is even used in the Passive form itself, 
yadi zak-ya-te , ‘if it can , 5 lit. ‘if it (is) can(ned ). 5 A 
double Passive occurs even in Latin, e, g. ut comprimi 
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nequitur , ‘how incapable he is of being restrained 5 (Plaut. 
Pud. iv. 4, 20); forma in tenebris nosci non qvAta 
esf 6 the form could not be distinguished in the dark 5 
(Ter. Hec . iv. 1, 58). The Future Infinitive Passive in 
Latin has likewise the auxiliary in the passive /form : 
amatum iri. 

IL&fLm In later languages the expression of the Pas- 
sive seems to have been felt to be difficult. The me- 
thods resorted to by Ulfilas, in his Gothic translation 
of the Scriptures, are various and singular ; but in none 
of them is there a really passive form of the finite verb. 
The Passive Perfect Participle in th (originally -to) is 
employed, but not as a past tense. The relations of 
time are expressed in the substantive verb connected 
with the participle, e. g. Mark xiv. 5, maht vesi . . . fra- 
bugjan , ‘ was able to be sold.’ The word able, how- 
ever, must be supposed to be Passive, as if mayed could 
be formed from may like made from make , and thus 
the maht vesi might not only express the past tense of 
yhvvcLTo ? but also the passive voice of 7rpaSrjvai ; for the 
Gothic word by which this latter is rendered is active, 
frabugjan , ‘to sell,’ instead of ‘to be sold.’ skulds 
(th-s) is also used in a similar way to express the pas- 
sive of the accompanying infinitive : e. g. Luke ix. 44, 
ysXXei, 7 rapaSiBocrS-at, ‘ is going to be given up,’ is ren- 
dered skulds ist abgiban , ‘is necessitated (Pass.) to 
give up ’ (Act.) for 4 to be given up.’ The Active In- 
finitive is also used for the passive when no passive 
form accompanies it, and the only method of indicating 
the voice is in the agent being expressed in the dative 
or instrumental case ; e. g. rrpos to BsaSrjvat, dvrols , ‘ in 
order to be seen by them,’ is in Gothic ‘ in order to see 
by them,’ du saihvan im . This use of the active for 
the passive infinitive, without the least indication of the 
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difference, occurs extensively in the modern German 
language, e. g. es ist zu sehen , for ‘ it is to he seen. 5 
In English it is rape, e. g. c it is yet to do 5 for ‘ it is 
yet to be done. 5 

The^preposition to, which is generally put before the 
infinitive in the Germanic languages, properly governs 
the dative case. The Gothic, however, from the habit 
of dropping the final vowel, has lost the case-sign. 
The old Saxon and Anglo-Saxon have e (for ai) as a 
reduced form of the dative ending ay a. The n is also 
doubled without any apparent reason. Possibly it was # 
intended to regulate the pronunciation of the preceding 
vowel, as in English the consonant is doubled after a 
short vowel when a suffix is added beginning with a 
vowel, e. g. hitt-ing for hit-ing , merely to prevent the 
first i from being pronounced long in the participle. A 
simila^reason may have caused the forms o. s. and a. s. 
farann-e for faran-e. 

As the Dative case, among other things, also expresses 
the goal at which an action aims, so the Germanic 
Infinitive, consisting of the preposition to with a Dative 
case, was at first confined to this meaning, and after- 
wards extended by analogy to others. Thus, in Gothic, 
‘a sower went out to sow’ (Un saian ), i. e. for the pur- 
pose of sowing; ‘he that hath ears to hear 5 (chi haus - 
jan), i. e. for the purpose of hearing. - The following 
may serve as an illustration of the further use of this 
form: 2 Cor. ix. 1, ufjo mis ist dumeljanizvis , c super- 
fluous for me it is to write to you 5 (to 7 pdfeiv, clu 
meljan, 6 to write, 5 i. e. writing). 

This mere action without any reference to aim or 
purpose is often expressed by the Infinitive which 
depends upon another verb, e. g. ‘he began to go, 5 i. e* 
he began the act of going. So, in Lu.iv. 10, ‘ will enjoin 
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upon his angels (the act) of taking care of thee ; 5 go. 
da gafastan thik , rov $ia<fiv\d$cu crs . 

Xn Gothic this Infinitive is alsp used without the 
preposition, sometimes in rendering a Greek infinitive, 
e. g. galeithan , dirskSsiv, c to go out ; 5 and sometimes 
in rendering a Grreek noun, e. g. Luke iv. 36, varth 
afslauthnan allans, ijiusro Scc/^/3ov S7rl vravras, 6 there 


came amazement upon all.’ 

Verbs denoting an act of sensation often take two 
objects, the first expressed by an objective case, and the 
. second by an infinitive without the preposition. The 
infinitive in this case denotes only the act, as in the 
dependent infinitive noticed above, e. g. ‘I saw him go, 5 
L e. going, where him and (the act of) going are two 
objects seen and combined in one idea. The Greek has 
the paiticipial form where the Gothic has this infinitive: 
John vi. 62, sav ovv Sscopfjrs rov viov tov at^pcbirov 
dvaftalvovra, jabai nu gasaihvith sunu rra,. > / 
(dvafiaivovrasr^lg. ascend up 5 ). Where the govern- 
ing verb does not denote an act of sensation, the nature 
of the governed infinitive is sometimes not quite so 
obvious. Yet in such cases as Matt. viii. 18, haihait 
galeithan sijoonjons , c he commanded go the disciples, 5 
i. e. the disciples to go, it Is clear that both the act of 
going and the disciples were objects of command. So also 
Lu. xix. 14, ni vileim thana thiuclandn , f we refuse him 
to rule, him and riding arealike the objects of refusal. 

In Greek we meet with the forms s-gsvai, 
-s~gsv, (s-sv) -slv (Ion. rjv), -s-v (Dor.), and vau It is 
not difficult to trace all the others to the first, -s-gsvai, 
which appears in the oldest documents ; for -s-gsv 
merely drops the final diphthong, (s~sv) -siv further 
drops g, and regularly contracts the two vowels to si, 
the Ionic shows another and less usual contraction to r\. 
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the Doric drops s from s-sv. Again, the original 
form after vowels is -/ jlbvcll , which, by dropping ys, be- 
comes vai. There ^ is nothing in these changes very 
different from the usual course of abbreviation to which 
language is subject. The loss* of ai all at once from 
fjisvcu is the least likely ; but in Homer, where the full 
form occurs, very often the diphthong is elided in ijifisv 
for sfiysvai, and the elision of it, however rarely it 
occurs, indicates the possibility of its being dispensed 
with altogether. The derivation of -/jlsv from fievat is 
also less improbable than that there should have been 
different sources of the infinitive present of sI/jll in the 
existing forms of sfi/ievai, sfjbfjusv. 

If fjLsvai be referred to the Sanskrit -mane, dative 
singular of - man , it would make the Greek form at 
fuller than the Sanskrit, which is very unlikely to be 
the case; but if it be referred to - mdndya , dative 
singular of -mdna, it would make the Greek a -f l for 
a + y, with the loss of the final a, a more regular repre- 
sentative of the Sanskrit form. The first part jasv 
answers to s. man , as the participles in -yevo-? to the 
s. part. mdna-s. Like other participial terminations, it 
was probably employed to form abstract nouns, and 
hence the Greek infinitive is a case of an abstract noun 
like other infinitives. 

Bopp refers to the Middle forms, s. me, se , and gr. 
Hal , era i, as showing that the s.-$ may be represented in 
Greek by at ; but in this case there was a consonant 
between the vowels, which will account for the otherwise 
unusual preservation of the original vowels a i in Greek. 
(Sec. 212 , p. 183.) 

266 . The Passive Infinitive has the form aS-at, 
which Bopp explains as consisting of the reflexive 
pronoun a (for as, I) and the dative singular of an 
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abstract noun formed from the same root as the 
auxiliary verb, signifying 4 do ’ or 4 put/ and appearing 
as Sy in the weak (or first) aorist and future passive 
-Srj-crofjLcu. That a represents the reflexive pro- 
noun as expressive of the passive voice seems probable 
from the analogy of the Latin language, where the same 
pronoun serves the same purpose. There is this differ- 
ence, however, that in Greek it is inserted between the 
root and the sign of the infinitive, whilst in Latin it is 
affixed to the infinitive, as it is to the finite forms, of the 
active, e. g. amat-ur, amari-er (for amare-er). That 
Scu is the dative singular of an abstract in tha, as the 
weak aorist active crac is of an abstract in sa from the 
subst. verb, needs perhaps some further confirmation. 


YA. 

2i®7* A considerable number of words are formed 
by -j/a, and the secondary suffixes tctv-ya and an-i-ya. 
ya is of the same form as the relative pronoun ; in 
tav-ya the first part appears to be a gunaed form of tu , 
which is employed for the Sanskrit infinitive ; the first 
part of an-i-ya is used as a suffix in forming abstracts, 
and i may be only a vocalised and lengthened form of y 
phonetically developed from the syllable ya . 

ya occurs in Gerunds, and is probably an instru- 
mental case, like -twa,. with which it corresponds in 
meaning. The Vedas have an instrumental in yd for 
ya + a, and the Sanskrit gerund - ya , being later, is also 
perhaps a shortened form for the same. The accent is 
upon the root, e. g. ni-viz-yst, 4 having entered.’ This 
suffix being used with compound verbs *may account for 
the quantity of the vowel being shortened, whilst -twa 
preserves its long vowel because it is used with simple 
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verbs. If the root ends in a short vowel, t is inserted 
between it and this suffix, probably from a similar 
phonetic cause to that which doubles the consonant 
after a short vowel ’ in English when a suffix beginning 
with a, vowel is added, e. g. from cut , cutt-ing. Hence, 
in Sanskrit, anu-zru-tya,, 4 having heard/ from zru. 

In Greek the equivalent is to , in Latin m. They are 
not used in forming gerunds, but Abstract Nouns , e. g. 
spsLir-LO-v , gaud-iu-m. The instances in Greek are 
few; ; the Latin ones, like the Sanskrit, are usually com- 
pounds, e. g. di-luv-iu-m, dis-sid-iu-m. 

Neuter Abstracts are formed in Sanskrit from nomi- 
nal stems. The stem-vowel, except u, is dropped, e. g. 
mdf clhur-ysi-m, 4 sweetness/ from madhura-s , 4 sweet. 5 
Similar forms occur in G-othic, e.g. unvit- ja, f igno- 
rance/ from unviticdj-s, 4 ignorant ; 5 diub-ja, ‘ theft/ 
from drubs (for diuba-s), 4 thief. 5 So also in Latin 
mendac-iu-m , c falsehood/ from mendax (mendac-s), 
4 false ; 5 jejun-iu-m, 4 fast/ from jejunu-s , 6 fasting. 5 
There are a few in Greek, e. g. ptovopua^-to-v, 4 single 
fight/ from novogd%o-s, 4 fighting singly; 5 also such 
words as tcovpstov ( fcovpsF-io-v ), 4 shearling/ from /covpsv-s 3 
4 shearer. 5 

The feminine -yet! , with»the accent, forms Primary 
Abstracts , e. g. vid-yk\ 4 knowledge. 5 In Greek la, e. g. 
7 rsv-ld, 4 poverty, 5 from ttsvs-co; aptars-ta ( apio-rsf-ia ), 
4 a noble act/ from dptaTsv-co (aptarA-co), 4 1 am a noble. 5 
In Latin ia 9 iS : ined- ia, 4 hunger/ from in -f ed-ere, 
4 not to eat ; 5 diluv-ie-s , - 4 deluge/ from dilu-ere 
(diluv-ere). In Gothic jo (Horn, ja, i), e. g. ^m/c-ja, 
4 persecution/ Gen. vrak-jo-s, from s. vraj ; band A, 
4 bond/ from bind-an. 

Both Latin and Gothic in some cases add n, e. g. 
L con-tag-id , Gen. con-tag-ion-is , 4 touch/ from 
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con-tcmg ere ; go. vcuih-jd, Gen, vaih-jdn-s, 4 contest,’ 
from vaiha. 

Both Greek and Latin form Denominative Abstracts 
in a similar way, e. g. cro<j>-ia 4 wisdom; ’ 1. prcesent-i$L } 
4 presence,’ from prcesens (prcesents ) ; bcirbar-ies, 
4 barbarity, 5 from barbarus ; un-id , Gen. un-ibn-is, 
4 union,’ from unu-s . 

In Sanskrit Future Participles Passive are formed 
by ya 3 and Substantives resembling them in meaning, 
e. g. Part, guh-ya-s , 4 to be concealed ; ’ Subst. guh-ya-m^ 
4 secret 5 (a thing to be concealed) ; Part, bhdj-ysis , 4 to 
be eaten;’ Subst. bkdj-ya-m, 4 food’ (a thing to be 
eaten). Gothic Adjectives in -ja correspond to these 
participles in form and meaning, e. g. ancla-nem- ja, 
4 agreeable’ (to be received); unqveth- ja, c inex- 
pressible ’ (not to be* uttered). Similar Adjectives 
occur in Greek, with S inserted after a short vowel, e. g. 
<j>$L~8-LO~s, 4 perishable ; ’ 4 public 5 (to be 

seen); s/crd-S-io-^ 4 broad’ (to be spread out). Con- 
sonant stems also occur, e. g. TraXXti (for 7ra/Wa = s. 
yd Fern.), ‘ball’ (to be hurled). In Latin exim-i\i-s ? 
4 eminent ’ (to be selected). 

Denominative Adjectives are also formed by ya , 
e. g. s. cttv-y&s, 4 heavenly,’ from div ; Jifd-yas , 
4 hearty,’ 4 affectionate,’ from bird ; z. ydir- ya, 4 yearly,’ 
from ydre ; gr. i rdrp-to-s, 4 paternal,’ from irarryp ; 
t iXs-io-5*, 4 perfect’ (for riKsa-i / -s i ), from rskos ; 
ovpav-io-s , 4 heavenly,’ from ovpavos . In Latin they 
are less numerous than in the above languages. But 
there are Appellatives as well as adjectives, e. g. 
y&ftr-iu-s, 4 paternal,’ from pater ; Jfcr-iu-s from 
Mar-s , Pfon-ia Fern, from nonu-s. 

It seems more natural to refer the names of coun - 
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tries to adjectives of this kind than to substantives, 
e. g. Gallia , Germania , to Gall-iu-s, German-iu-s, from 
Gallu-s , Germanu-s , i. e. Gallia {terra), etc., c the 
land of the Gauls/ 'etc. Thus in more recent times 
we have Eng-land, Deutsch-land, named from the people 
as a whole, and not from an individual. . 

The corresponding Adjectives and Appellatives in the 
Gothic language end in Masc. -ja, Fem. -jo, whilst some 
add n and form -jcm, e. g. altli-j a, 6 old/ from altlii ; 
leik-jsi , £ physician 5 (leech), from Mb ; fisk-j&n, ‘ fisher/ 
from /Ms (stem jiskcc). ' ' ' 

2.63n tav-ya forms Future Passive Participles . It 
takes the accent, and is preceded by guna, e. g.s. y6k - 
tavya-s, f to be joined/ from yuj ; da-t&vya-s , Go be 
given/ from cZd. gr. -tA)-s*, e. g. So-reo-s, ( to be given/ 
for So-rsfo-.? from S o-rspco-s ; 1. - ttvu-s , e. g. cfa-tivu-s, 
where tivu is for tiviu. The meaning is somewhat 
altered, and even in cap-tivu-s, though the passive is 
expressed, it is referred to the present, not the future, 
time, i. e. 6 taken/ not ; to be taken. 5 

ani-ya also forms Future Passive Parti- 
ciples : s. ydj- ani'ya-s, Go be joined/ from yuj . z. -nya 
(the i in Sanskrit being perhaps a later development), 
e. g. yaz-nya, c to be adored. 5 The Gothic has the 
same form -nja, e. g. anci-siu- nja, c visible 5 (to be 
seen). 

2*7®m s. eya seems to be from e + ya, of which the 
first part probably is only introduced for euphonic 
reasons. It generally retains the accent on the one or 
the other syllable. It is used similarly with the simple 
form ya, e. g. s. das-eysi-s, ‘ a slave’s son/ from das&, 
c slave; 5 gdir-eyd-m , £ mountain produce/ * from girt, 
£ mountain. 5 gr. - eto , and abbreviated to -so : A eovr-eio-s 

x 
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and Xsovr-eo-s, 4 of a lion.’ 1. eju, and abbreviated to 
eu : Pomp-eju-s ; ciner-eu-s, 4 ashy.’ 

2i71 a The steins of some Nouns , though not many, 
consist of the root only . In Sanskrit there are feminine 
Abstracts of this sort, e. g. s. bid, ‘ fear ; ’ mud, ‘joy.’ 
In Greek there are Appellatives so formed, e. g. ott (oyfr), 
‘ eye <fi\oy (<£Xo£), ‘ flame but arvy (arv£), ‘ hatred,’ 
and aifc (al'|), 6 impetuous motion,’ 6 spring’ (tide), 
are Abstracts . Latin Appellatives , e. g. cfom (dux), 
‘ leader.’ 

Bare roots are also used at the end of Compounds , 
and generally in the sense of the present participle 
governing the preceding noun, e. g. s. dharma-vid , 
‘knowing duty;’ du:kha-han> ‘destroying pain;’ gr. 
tysvcrc~o-Tvy (p\rsvcrL<jTvl;), ‘ hatingdies ; ’ /copvS-aifc ( fcopvS - 
di'f ), 4 shaking the helm ; ’ 1. ju-dic (judex), 4 uttering 
law ; ’ au-cup (auceps), ‘ catching birds.’ 

The vowel a is sometimes lengthened, e. g. s. vdc\ 
4 speech ’ (r. vach) ; pari-vra'j , ‘ wandering about,’ 
‘beggar’ (r. vraj) ; gr. cot r (aty), ‘eye’ (r. ott); 1. reg 
(rex), ‘king’ (r. reg). 

After a short root vowel t is added, as in some other 
cases, e. g. s. pari-zru- 1, 4 flowing round ; ’ 1. com-i- 1 
(comes), ‘attendant’ (r. i). <• 


A. 

2*7 Zn The suffix -a, which is the same, in form at 
least, as the demonstrative pronoun, is employed both 
as a primary and as a secondary suffix to form Mascu- 
line Abstracts. In Gothic these abstracts have acquired 
the neuter gender, as is seen from their not having s 
in the Nom. Sing., e. g. cmda-beit (stem anda-beital ), 
‘ blame ;’ af-let , ‘ forgiveness ’ (letting off). One neuter 
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occurs in Sanskrit, i. e. bhay-a-m , 4 fear/ from bid , but 
M. jay- a-s, 4 victory/ from ji. 

The same suffix, with the accent, -a, also forms Adjec- 
tives resembling the present participle in meaning, as 
well a- A >;rs which generally were at first Nomina 

agentis , e. g. tras-a-s , 4 trembling / mush-a-s , 4 mouse’ 
(lit. 4 stealer 5 ). In Greek -6, e. g. <fiav-6-s, 4 shining;’ 
rpo^-o-y, 4 runner/ The meaning is sometimes passive, 
and the accent sometimes on the root both in Sanskrit 
and Greek. In the latter language 8 is sometimes added, 
as we have seen t to be in many cases after a short vowel, 
e.g. 8opK-a-s (stem 8op/c-a-8~), c gazelle’ ( 4 gazer’); TV7r-d-s 
(st. TV7T-a-8-) 3 c hammer 5 ( 4 striker ’). 

These forms occur especially at the end of compounds, 
e. g. s. arin-clam-a-s ( 4 taming ’), 4 tamer of foes ; 5 
gr. lirTro-Sag-o-s, 4 tamer of horses ; 5 1. ncm-frag-u-s , 
4 shipwreck/ The e. ivreck as well as break is of the 
same root as the Latin frag in f rang -ere, 4 break/ 

Some words of this kind in Latin have the feminine 
form -a = s. a applied to both masculine and feminine 
genders, as in parri-cicl-a, 4 parricide/ from ccecl-e re, 
and sometimes restricted to the Masc. as in coeli-col- a, 
4 dwelling in heaven/ from col-e re. Even scrib- a, 
4 writer/ 4 secretary/ though not a compound, has the 
feminine form for the masculine. Some other Mascu- 
line Appellatives ending in -a are really Greek words 
which have dropped the final s of the Nom. Sing., like 
poe-ta , gr. i rowj-Trj-s. 

On the other hand, these compounds in Greek have 
the masculine form for both masculine and feminine. 

The Gothic has a few instances of all these formations. 
Masculine, both compound and simple, e. g. daura- 
vard- a, 4 door-keeper 5 ( [e.ward ); ihiv - a (Norn, thiu-s ), 
4 lad/meaning the 4 strong/ 4 muscular/ from tlm, e. thew > 
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s. tu, 4 grow/ 4 become strong ; 5 but thiva is in English 
degraded to 4 thief.’ Neut. ga-thrask-a , , 4 threshing- 
floor.’ Fem. dctura-vard-6 (Nom. -vard-ct), 4 porteress.’ 
Adjectives, Ictus- a, 4 loose;’ af-let- a, 4 let off.’ 

A passive meaning belongs to these forms when com- 
pounded with the prefixes sit, 4 easy/ and clus, c hard/ 
in Sanskrit, and with the corresponding ones sv, 8v? in 
Greek, e. g. s. su-kar-2i-s, 4 easy to be done ; ’ dush~ 
Icar-a-s, 4 hard to be done.’ This explanation of these 
forms, which I have given in deference to Bopp’s autho- 
rity, seems to me somewhat arbitrary and unnecessary. 
The meaning is perhaps no more passive than in such 
Germanic forms as ger. leicht zu thun , e. easy to do, 
which some grammarians also represent as active forms 
used in a passive sense, whereas the true explanation 
is, by an ellipsis, easy (for any one) to do ; so also hard 
(for any one) to do. The above Sanskrit and Greek 
forms may also be taken in an active sense. As these 
derivatives have originally the sense of the present 
participle active, e. g. s. bhay-d-m, 4 fear ’ (lit, 4 fearing’), 
so, when compounded with su or clus , they retain a 
similar meaning, e. g. dush-kcir-2i-s = 4 hard doing,’ not 
‘hard being done;’ gr. ev-cf)op-o-s = 4 easy bearing,’ not 
easy being borne.’ The ease or difficulty in each case 
refers to the agent, not to the thing done or borne. 

As a secondary suffix, a generally retains the accent, 
and is preceded by 4 vriddhi.’ It has a feminine in -i, 
and forms masculine substantives denoting descent, as 
well as neuters denoting fruit , etc., e. g. manav-d-s, 

4 man ’ (descendant of Manu) ; azwatth-k-m, 4 fruit of 
the azwattha tree ; ’ samuclr-k-m, 4 sea salt ’ ( 4 sea pro- 
duce ’), from samuclrct. In Greek the feminine patro- 
nymics in -t have the usual S affixed, e. g. Tra^-w, Gen. 
’Ivax-iS-os, 4 daughter of Inachus ; ’ jjtrfk-o-v, 4 apple/ 
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from firj\c-S-; <y(f)-o-z>, egg.’ In Latin ydm-u-m, 

5 apple.’ from^pomw-s; dv-a.-m, ‘egg’ (‘ bird’s produce’), 
from avi-s. 

Neuter Abstracts are also thus formed, s. yduvan-k-m, 
‘ youths’ from yuvan; and Neuter Collectives , s. kdpot- 
a-m, c a flock of pigeons,’ from kapo'ta. 

Adjectives and Appellatives occur, e. g. s. ayas-a, 
M. N., d'yas- i F., c of iron,’ from ayas ; 1. decor-u-s, 

6 proper,’ from decus. 

The feminine of with the accent is also used to form 
Abstracts : s. bhid- a', c a splitting ; ’ gr. -rj, <pvy -rj y 
6 flight ; ’ h -a, fug- a, idem ; go. -6, bid-6, ‘ begging.’ 


L 

273. The suffix i is like the demonstrative pronoun 
i, but it may be only a weakened form of the suffix 
a noticed above, just as, in the Latin words imbelli-s , 
multi- formi-s, the i is for u (older 0 ) in bellu-m , 
multu-s , which answers to the Sanskrit u. 

This i, with the accent on the root, forms Feminine 
Abstracts , e. g. s. sach-i-s, 6 friendship ’ (lit. 4 following,’ 
L sequ-or ); z. cZaA-i-s, 6 creation;’ gr. prjv-i-s, 6 wrath;’ 
S or t is sometimes added? as in other cases : skir-i-s 
(sXtt-lS-), ‘ hope ;’ (%ap-tr-), c grace ; ’ 1. perhaps 

such as ccecl-es (caed-i-), c cutting ; 5 go. vunn- i, 6 suf- 
fering’ (wound). 

It is also used, with the accent placed variously, 
in forming Masculine Nomina agentis and Appella- 
tives, , e. g. ehhid-i-s , £ splitter ; ’ ah-i-s, c serpent ’ 
(mover, creeper); z. c serpent;’ gr. t p6x~i~$> 

s runner;’ c serpent;’ sometimes 3 again is 

added: icott-I-s (kott-lB-), c knife;’ 1. angu-i-s , c serpent:’ 
go. jnnga-laud-i, ‘young man’ (e. lad). 
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it. 

27&. The suffix v,, without the accent, is employed 
to form Adjectives resembling in meaning the present 
participle of desiderative verbs, and governing the 
accusative case. With the accent it forms Adjectives 
without the desiderative meaning, e.g. s. didrksh-u: 
pitarrau, 4 desirous of seeing parents ; ’ tan-u s 4 thin ’ 
(outstretched) ; swad- u, gr. 1. sua-v-is, 4 sweet ; ’ 
go. thaurs-u-s , 4 dry.’ In 1. i is added to the suffix, 
and suavis is for suad-u-i-s. 

Appellatives are also formed with an accented or 
unaccented u: bhid-u , 4 thunderbolt ’ (splitter); gr. 
vstc-v, 4 corpse ’ * (perishing) ; 1. curr-u-s, 4 carriage ’ 
(runner) ; go. /o£-u, 4 foot ’ (goer). 

AN. 

275. Appellatives are formed by an (an), without 
accent, e. g. s. sne'h,- an, 6 friend ’ (lover) ; m^-an, 
4 king’ (ruler). In Greek this affix assumes several 
forms, av , ev, ov, yv, cov, e. g. TaX-av? 4 patient app-ev> 

4 male; ’ arcuy-ov ^ 4 drop;’ 7 TSvS-rjVi 4 enquirer ; A/ajir-cou^ 
4 staff.’ 1. 6n , m, e. g. edo (Gen. ed-bn-is ), 4 eater ( 
pecten (Gen. pect-in-is\ 4 comb.’ go. 7^<m-an, 4 cock ’ 
(crower, 1. can-eve). A few neuters occur in this form : 
go. ga-deil-stn , 4 sharer.’ 

This suffix, weakened to in and accented, is employed 
at the end of compounds; with the root strengthened in 
s., e. g. rta-vad- in, also in the simple Jcam-i n, 4 lover ; ’ 
1. pect-in ; go. stau-in-s, Gen. of stau-a, 4 judge.’ It is 
also employed as a secondary suffix, e.'g. dhan-S n, 
4 rich,’ from dhand. 

In Greek tov is applied to place and time , e. g. 
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eW-cou, 4 stable ’ (place for horses) ; avSp-cov, 4 men’s 
room;’ kXafyrjftoXt-cov, 4 month of EL’ (stag-hunting 
time). 


ANA. 

r, 

276. Masculine and neuter Appellatives, with the 
root accented, are formed by s. ana, gr. avo , go. emu, 
e.g. s. mj/-ana-m, 4 eye 5 (leader) ; Fern, y&ch-ajiaf, 
4 begging ; ’ gr. Spiir-avo-v, 4 sickle ’ (cutter) ; go. thiu - 
dans (st. thiucl- ana-), 4 king ; ’ Fern. ga~mait-axLO~n , 
4 cutting,’ 4 reaping.’ In English we have wagg- on, 
with <7 doubled perhaps only in consequence of the 
shortened pronunciation of the first vowel. The same 
suffix accented also forms Adjectives in Sanskrit and 
Greek, e. g. s. zdbh- ana , 4 beautiful’ (shining) ; gr. cr/ceir- 
avo-?, 4 covering.’ 


AS. 

277. The suffix -us, with the root vowel gunaed and 
accented, forms Neuter Abstracts, e.g. mcih- as , 4 great- 
ness tav- as , 4 strength,’ from tu. gr. both primary, ~s$ 
(Nom. -os*), <j)\sy-os, 4 flame’ (burning), and secondary, 
7 \sv/c-o ?, 4 sweet wine ’ (sweetness, from 7 Xv/cvs). 1 . -us, 
Gen. -sr-is ; -us, Gen. -or-is; -ur, Gen. -or-is; -rrr,Gen. 
-wr-is : rdb-ur , 4 strength’ (s. root rudh); foed- us, 
4 treaty ’ (for foid-us hom fid). This suffix has in many 
cases become -dr, and of the masculine gender : sup- or, 
4 taste ’ (Gen. scup-or-is). The long syllable is also 
employed in Latin to form secondary derivatives, e. g. 
amar-ov, 4 bitterness,’ from amaru-s . go. is-u (Nom. 
is) : hat As, 4 hatred ;’ ag- is, 4 fright.’ In English the s is 
softened to r : hat-re-d, dg-re (re for go. sa). Both 
primary and secondary forms are used with l added, 
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e. g. svum- s-1, 6 pool 5 (swimming place) ; svart- is-1, 
c blackness. 5 This suffix also occurs with the addition 
of m, perhaps for tu, e. g. fraujin-ELS-sn-s , 4 dominion ; 5 
thiudin-ELS-sn-s , 6 government. 5 The weak verbal stem 
from which these abstracts are formed ends in which 
has come to be regarded as part of the formative suffix. 
Hence the English -ness and German -mss, e. g. old 
ger. drt-n issa, a. s. dhre- ness, 6 trinity 5 (tliree-ness), 
e. mild- ness, etc. 

The same suffix also forms Neuter Appellatives , active 
or passive, e. g. s. zrav-ELS, c ear 5 (hearer, from zni ) ; 
man- as, £ mind 5 (thinker) ; pay- as, 4 water 5 (what is 
drunk) ; gr. jikv-o v, 4 mind 5 (what thinks) ; toc-os*, 
4 child 5 (what is brought forth) ; 1. ol-u s (Gen. ol-e r- 
is), 4 vegetable.’ t is sometimes inserted, e. g. s. sr<5'- 
t-as, 4 stream gr. <x kv-t-o?, c skin ’ (covering). In other 
cases n is similarly inserted, e. g. s. ar-n-as, 6 water 5 
(mover, from r) ; gr. Sa-z'-ov, c gift, 5 6 loan ; 5 1. pig - 
n-us, 6 pledge. 5 

A few Adjectives are thus formed with the meaning 
of a present participle and governing an accusative case, 
e. g. s. nr-man-ELS , 6 thinking of men. 5 The same 
form occurs at the end of Greek compounds, e. g. of v- 
Sspfc-e?, 4 seeing quickly, 5 4 k£en-sighted. 5 

« LA, EA. 

278. These two forms, la , ra, appear to be of iden- 
tical origin. The final vowel sometimes changes to i 
or u, and in some instances a, i 9 u , 6, or 6 is inserted 
between the stem and the suffix. These modifications, 
whilst they give great variety to the later forms of 
language, do not affect the meaning of the derivatives, 
e. g. s. -f<x, -ra : #u&-la, 4 white 5 (glittering) ; dip-rk, 
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‘ shining/ gr. -\o, -po : /3rj- Ao-s*, ‘ threshold ; ’ vsK-po-s, 
4 corpse 5 (perishing). 1. Fern. -la, set- la (sed-la), 6 seat ;’ 
-to (older ro), ca-ru-s, ‘ dear 5 (s. km, 4 love 5 ), go. -la, 
-ra: sit- la (Nom. sitls), 6 nest’ (sitting-place); lig-vs. 
(Norn, ligrs ), 6 lair’ (place to lie in). The formatives 
l and r remain in the English words sett-le , denoting a 
place to ‘ sit ’or 6 set ’upon; Icci-T and lay-er ; sacld-le, 
padd-le, an instrument for the foot, formed from the 
old root 1. pis, ped-is . 

-ri appears in s. angh-vi-s , ‘ foot 5 (goer) ; gr. cS-pt-p, 
‘ acquainted with ’ (knowing) ; 1. cele-r (Gen. cele-ri-s), 
‘ quick ’ (hurrying). 

A few occur in - 1 u, -to : s. bM-lu, 6 fearful ; ’ az-TW 
(dai-ru), ‘ tear ; ’ gr. Sctfc-py, 6 tear ; ’ go. og-ln-s , 
e heavy.’ 

Instances with the inserted vowel are : s. chap-ala, 
6 trembling ; ’ mud-ira, ‘ a wanton ; ’ an- ila, ‘ wind ’ 
(blowing); vid- ura, ‘ knowing;’ harsh-ula, ‘gazelle;’ gr. 
rpox-aAo-? , ‘quick;’ cmft-apo-s, ‘ strong;’ rpair-dAo-s, 
‘easy to turn;’ (pav-epo-s, ‘ visible;’ ^Xsy-vpo-s*, c burn- 
ing;’ KapuTT-vAo-s, ‘bent;’ 1. ten-e r (st. ten-e ro), 
‘tender;’ ‘active;’ teg-nlu-m, ‘roof’ (cover- 

ing). 

Some secondary derivatives are in these forms, e. g. 
s. a^m-ara, ‘ stony ; ’ zri- la, ‘ fortunate ; 5 medh-ira 
and midh- ila, ‘ intelligent ; ’ gr. <f>$ovs-po-9, ‘ envious 
X a f J ' r r^o-'p, 4 on the ground ; ’ 1. carna-ii-s, ‘ fleshly.’ 

WA (VA). * 

2.79. The suffix -wa (va), Fern. wa (yd), generally 
withorrt the accent, forms Appellatives, e.g. s. dz- 
wa-s, e horse ’ (runner) ; z. az-pa, where w has become 
p • gr. Xtt-tto-s — (k-ko-s for itc-Fo-s ; 1. e^-uu-s ; a. s. 
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edh , in which the formative is again dropped. Adjec- 
tives are also formed in the same way, e. g. s. risk- wa, 
4 offending ; 5 gr. perhaps such forms as Spofi-ev-s, 
4 runner ; 5 1. fer-vu-s, 4 stern 5 (piercing) ; go. Icts-ivs 
(st. las-iva-f 4 weak ; 5 e. laz- y, the formativevbeing 
represented only by y . 

WAN (VAN). 

280. The suffix wan or wan ( van or van), without 
the accent, forms : 1. Adjectives with a participial mean- 
ing, e.g. s. vdja-daf -v&n, 4 giving food.’ 2. Nomina 
agentis, e. g. s. yaj- wan, 4 sacrificer. 5 3. Appellatives , 
e. g. s. ra£-w&n, 4 tree 9 (grower) ; z. gc&r-wan, 4 time 5 
(destroyer). 

This suffix appears also with an additional t in vant, 
mant (vat, mat in weak cases). In Latin there is a 
change of v or m to l , and a further addition of o in 
- lento . In Greek the corresponding form would be Fsvt 
or Fet , of which, however, the digamma is generally lost, 
and evt, et remain. The digamma is preserved in some 
instances in an inscription found in the island of Corfu 
in 1845* and published in 1846 by Professor Franz. 
(See Zeitschvift fur Vergleichende Sprachforschung , 
i. 118, 119.) Among the instances where the digamma 
is preserved is one word containing the formative in 
question, i. e. crTovoPEcrcrav for crTovo-Fevr-iav. Other 
instances of this formative are: s. ctzwa-\ ant, 4 hav- 
ing horses mao%t-v ant, 4 having Maruts 5 (Indra) ; 
gr. t '\y~evT~ (vXrjsls), 4 having wood, 5 4 woody ; 5 irvpo- 
evr - ( jrvpoELs ), 4 having fire ; 5 1. puru-lent-us , 4 having 
matter 5 (pus ) ; opu- lent- (< opulens ), 4 having wealth. 5 
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NIL 

281. Adjectives' and Substantives are formed by 
-nu with the accent, e. g. s. te-nu-s, c trembhng ; ’ 
bha-nL~s, f sun’ (shiner); z. taf-nu-s, € burning;’ 
jahf-nn-s , ‘ mouth 5 (speaker) ; gr. Avy-vv-s, £ smoke 5 
(s. dah , ‘burn’); 1. lig-nxL-m (fire) ‘wood.’ 

ML 

282. This is perhaps only a weakened form of ma. 
Fern, ma. It rarely occurs, but is found in a few Appel- 
latives with the accent, e. g. s. bhu-mx-s, c ground ; ’ L 
k-mu-s, go. hai-m-s (st. hai-mi-), f village,’ e. ho- me. 
The two last denote resting or sleeping place, from the 
root s. zi 9 gr. ksu 


KA. 

The suffix Tea with the accent is rarely used in imme- 
diate connection with the root, e. g. s. iush-l&R-s (for 
sus-ka-s), ‘ dry ; 5 z. hush - ka ; 1. sic-CU-s (for sus-cu-s). 
A vowel is usually interposed between the root and ka, 
which then has not the Accent, e. g. s. ndrt-ahia-s, 
dancer ;’ j<%)-aka, c talkative ;’ mu'sh-ik.a-s, e mouse ’ 
(stealer); ka'm-u ka, 4 wanton;’ vdvad-u' ka, talka- 
tive ; ’ gr. (f)v\- a KO-s, ( guard;’ $sv-aK-$ 4 de- 

ceiver;’ fC7]p~VK~ (Ktfp-v$f), ‘herald;’ ^vv-aiK- for <yw- 
afc-t - (<yvv-rj, ‘ woman’); 1. med-icn-s, c physician ;’ 
am-icu-s, c friend ;’ ed- ac- (edax, e devouring ’) ; vel- 
6c- (velox, c swift,’ 6 = original a ) ; cad-ucu-s, ‘ fall- 
ing.’ In Greek o, and in Latin u (for o), corresponding 
to s. a in ka, are often dropped ; hence the Norn. Sing, 
'ends in P for k$, and x for cs. 
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The English - ing , which is employed in forming Ab- 
stract Nouns, and has gradually taken the place of the 
active participle instead of *-nd for .nclh = 1. gr. s. nt, 
is probably formed from this suffix by inserting the 
nasal ; e. g. hing, for kin- ing, ‘ powerful/ is an adjective, 
unless it be an appellative from the root jan , meaning 
‘producer.’ The same form in heal-ing is used both as 
an Abstract and as a Participle . 

The suffix ha also forms secondary derivatives, with i 
or u inserted after consonant stems, e. g. mdcZra-ka, 
£ of Madra land ; ’ haimanti- ka, ‘ winterly gr. nroXcfjbi- 
ko-s, c warlike;’ aarv-KO-s, ‘ city-like ;’ l.urbi-cu-s, adj. 
city ; ’ hosti-cn-s, c hostile.’ In Gothic this formative, 
which by the law of development should be gha, appears 
as ga. That the aspirate was pronounced originally 
appears from the fact that in some of these words the 
formative is -ha. The final vowel is dropped, as usual 
before 5 of the Norn. Sing. The vowel inserted before 
ga has different forms, e. g. steina- ha, c stony ;’ moda- 
ga, ‘ angry/ ‘ moody;’ greda-ga, ‘ greedy ;’ mahtei-g a, 
* mighty;’ handu-ga, 6 handy.’ As the sound of the 
guttural aspirate is lost in English, the consonant is not 
generally preserved in writing, but is represented here 
by y as in m^ny other cases! The English words cor- 
responding to the above Gothic ones end in y , and that 
this is for the aspirate appears from the fact that g, 
which is the regular substitute in German for English 
gh is preserved in the same derivatives ; for stei/n-ig, 
muth-ig , mdcht-ig have the same relation in this respect 
to e. ston-y, mood- y, might-y, as Tag has to e. day. 

Sometimes s is prefixed to ka, e. g. gr. n tcuS-Ictko-s, 
e little boy/ crT£(f>av-[aKO-s, * wreath.’ In Gothic the 
final vowel is dropped before the sign of the Nom. Sing., 
e.g. &am-isk-$. The s has prevented the usual develop- 
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ment of the consonant. Hence we have sh instead of 
sgh. In English the two combine to form the sound 
sh , and in German sch. In both these languages the 
termination is extensively used, e. g. e. child- ish, 
ger. kind- isch. 

TIL 

£83. In Sanskrit -tv, (sometimes -thu) forms 
Abstracts, From the abstracts in ho the Infinitive is 
derived. The form thu, is illustrated in vama-thu-s 9 
though the corresponding word in Latin, vomi-tlL-s, 
6 vomiting,’ has not the aspirate. The regular form 
in Gothic would have the aspirate. It occurs as th 
in some instances, as t in others where the preceding 
consonant prevents the aspiration, and in many cases as 
d 9 which may have been pronounced clh , e. g. dan - 
tfou-s, 6 death ; 5 Zus-tu-s, 4 lust.’ In these instances 
the English words have the same consonants, i. e. 
dea- th, lus- 1. go. vrato-du-s, 4 travelling.’ 

Nomina agentis and Appellatives are also formed by 
-tv, 9 e. g. s. ba-tu-s, 4 sun ’ (shiner) ; tan-tu-s 9 4 wire 5 
(drawn out) ; fivSt'-ta-s , 4 life ; ’ gr. fjbdp-rv-s ^ 4 witness;’ 
1 . principd-tvi-s, 4 princedom;’ go. hlif-tu-s, 4 theft’ 
(lifting, gr. kXstt-tco) ; skil-du-s, 4 shield ’ (coverer). 
The English word has sh for sJc 9 and preserves the for- 
mative consonant cl. 


TANA. 

The suffix tana is probably formed by a com- 
bination of ta and na. It is affixed to adverbs of time 
to form Adjectives , e. g. s. %as-tana~s, 4 of yesterday ; ’ 
iwds-tana-s, 4 of to-morrow.’ The Latin forms are 
terno 9 with r inserted, tino 9 and tino, e. g. hesAernn-s , 
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‘of yesterday ; 5 cras-tixm-s, ‘of to-morrow;’ vesper- 
tinu-s, 6 of evening.’ This r appears also in the Ger- 
manic languages, ges - tern in German being an adverb 
of time, e. yes - ter having lost the n but preserved the 
adjective meaning in yes-tev-day. The n is also lost 
in Gothic gis- tra, but preserved in Anglo-Saxon gis- 
tran. 

SYA. 

285. The suffix sya is used to form Adjectives, e. g. 
s. mnmt-shya-s, in German men- sell, ‘ man/ from 
Maim. Either from this or with a primitive r, we have 
the Latin d-rio , denoting persons occupied with a 
matter, or what belongs to a thing, e. g. tabell-d-riu-s, 
‘letter-carrier;’ cer-n-riu-s, ‘coppersmith,’ etc. In 
Gothic - a-rjct , e. g. s&k-ct- rja, 6 seeker ; ’ vull-a- rja, 
‘ fuller.’ In English the r, with the preceding vowel 
when needed, is preserved in a similar sense : bake- r, 
farm-er. The Latin i and Gothic y (j) are preserved 
in English as y in such words as denote the place where 
things are produced, and which correspond to such 
Latin neuters as poma-viM-m, ‘orchard’ (lit. apple 
ground), e. g. e. bake- ry, shrubbe- ry ; unless these are 
imitations of the French, siich as bouchevie , ‘ butchery.’ 


b ) COMPOUNDS. 

2.86. Verbs and nouns are compounded with words 
of the same or of other parts of speech. 

Verbal Compounds . 

Verbs are usually combined with prepositions , and 
rarely with any other words. The prepositions in Sans- 
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krit are accented. In Greek the compound follows 
the general rule of verbal accentuation, e. g. s. apa- 
hramati , 4 he goes away ;’ prh-clravati , he runs away 
gr. aTro-fiaiVEL, Trpo-ftcdvst ; 1. a h-it (in which b is irre- 
gularly for y>), pvo-cedit; go. af -gangith, fra-letith ; 
e. under -go ^ over -run. 

The preposition and verb are sometimes separated 
even in the oldest literature; e. g. sam-indh denotes 
4 kindle,’ and sam ccgnim indhate ndrah , 6 men kindle 
fire.’ So also, in Homer, /carsoftco denotes 6 shed,’ and is 
used in the same sense with the preposition combined 
or separate, e. g. Od. m 86, to vv Sdtcpv Karsoftsrov, 
4 why ever are you sheddmg tears IL xvi. 11, t fj (fcovprj) 
ofcs\o$.. ..Kara hatcpvov softies, ‘you are shedding tears 
like a girl.’ 

This separation of the preposition is the general 
practice in the analytical method of modern lan- 
guages. In German the separable prepositions are 
sometimes connected with the verb, but more frequently 
separated, and sometimes placed after the verb, e. g. 
er geht ab, 4 he goes off ; ’ ubgehen and a h-zu-gehen, 
4 to go off.’ In English some compounds have the pre- 
position immediately connected with the verb, but in a 
sense different from that which the word has when the 
preposition is separate, e. g. he undergoes and he 
goes under ; in these cases, however, the preposition 
is prefixed to the verb in all its parts. The general 
practice is to place the preposition after the verb, as in 
the above instances. So also he goes over the bridge ; 
but in Latin, fines Helvetiorum transire (Cses.), 4 to go 
over the boundaries of the Helvetii.’ In Latin the pre- 
position is often used in both ways, both separate and 
combined, in the same sentence, e. g. Lucr. vi. 668, 
per que mare ac terras percurrere, 4 and (over)run 
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both, over sea and land, 5 Inseparable prepositions are 
generally retained in composition, even in modern lan- 
guages, e.g, e. be-hold,for-give; ger. toe-halten , ver- 
geben . 

287- Other words besides prepositions are some- 
times combined with verbs , e. g. s. kundali-Zcardmi, 
4 I make into a ring ; 5 eki -bhavami, ‘ I become one, 5 gr. 
SaKpvxzMv seems to imply the existence of a Saicpv-XEco, 
c I shed tears, 5 and vowsyovrcof of a vovviywi I have 
sense. 5 In Latin there are several, e. g. signi-/?co, 
c I make a sign 5 (e. signify), from signum ; bene-dico, 
c I speak well of/ from bene, Greek and Gothic the 
words which seem to be compounds of this kind are 
generally denominatives, e.g. gr. rofcoyXvcpsco, from 
t ofcoy\ixf)os ; go. veit-vddja , from veit-vdd-s. 

Nominal Compounds . 

2=88. When two nouns are combined together, if 
the first word has a vowel stem, the vowel is either 
preserved in its original state, or altered, or dropped; 
e. g. s. loka-pa£d-s, 4 guardian of the world ; 5 tohu- 
dhara-s , 4 bearer of the earth ; 5 gr. cnad-gpd<ho-s, 
6 shadow-painter ; 5 vlferj-chopo-s, 4 victorious ; 5 1. albo- 
galerus , 4 white cap ; 5 mero -bibus , 4 drinker of unmixed 
wine ; 5 go. guda -faurhts, 4 god-fearing ; 5 veina -yards, 
4 vineyard;’ mi&ja-sveipeins, 4 deluge; 5 hand u-vaurhts, 
4 hand-wrought. 5 

In the following the stem-vowel is changed, e.g. 
s. ■priya-blidrya'p beloved wife, 5 from priya ; gr. pgepo- 
Spoyo-s , 4 day-runner, 5 from yyspa ; 1. Ikni-ger , 4 bearing 
wool, 5 from lana; go. a ndi-laus, 4 end-less, 5 from andja. 
This change generally makes the stem-vowel lighter, 
but in a few instances it becomes heavier, e. g. yea)- 
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ypaefio-s, c geographer,’ for 7 so-, as in other com- 
pounds. 

When the first part has a consonant stem, the two 
words are usually connected by a short vowel. It is, 
however, not used in Sanskrit, e. g. mandaydt-sakha-s , 
c rejoicing friends ; 5 kshayad-vira-s , * ruling men.’ In 
Greek 0 or 1 is employed, e. g. 'Travr-o-fiurjs, ‘ over- 
powering all;’ aly-l-TToSss', ‘ goat-footed.’ In Latin 
i is used, e. g. noct-i-color , c colour of night.’ Some- 
times the first word is considerably abbreviated, e. g. 
op-( er)i-fex, c worker ; ’ horr(pr)-i-fiGus , horrifying.’ 
The G-othic has but few consonant stems, and no con- 
necting vowel. 

Stems ending in s, both in Greek and Latin, some- 
times omit the connecting vowel, e. g*. cratcas-efiopo-s, 
6 shield-bearer /Avs-icsXsvSpov (for the Gen. p,v-6$ is for 
/Ava-os), 1. mus-cerda. 

On the other hand, a connecting vowel is sometimes 
used in Greek even after vowel stems, e.g. lx$v-o~(ficiyo- 9 , 
6 fish-eater (fiver i-o-\6<yo~$, i naturalist.’ 

In some cases the final consonant is dropped, n is 
thus omitted in s. raja-putra-s , c king’s son,’ from 
raj an ; 1. homi-cida , ‘ homicide,’ from homo, Gen. 
homin-is ; go. smakka-ba<*ms, ‘ fig-tree,’ from smak- 
kan. In Greek v is preserved, e. g. Trav-hpfAo-s, ‘ of all 
the people ;’ but r is omitted from /tar, which sometimes 
becomes /-to, e. g. ovopici-fcKvTo~$> c celebrated.’ ovrsp/to- 
( fiopo-s , f seed-bearer,’ is perhaps for <TW£p/t(aT)-o-<£opo-.p. 

£89. Both Zend and Greek furnish instances of the 
Nominative case being employed in the first part of a 
compound, e. g. z. daivo -data, 6 made of God,’ 6 being 
= s. as; gr. Sco^-Soto-s, c given of God.’ 

The Genitive occurs in the first part of compounds 
in both Greek and Gothic, e.g. gr. vecps-oncoi, like 
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ger. sc7*/ijf-sdhauser, ‘ ship-sheds ovdevos-copa, c fit for 
nothing ; 7 go. baurg-S -vadcljus, "city wall.’ 

2i90. A classification of compounds is made by 
Sanskrit grammarians which it may be useful here to 
introduce. They are arranged in sis classes. 


1. Copulative Compounds . 

&91. Two or more Substantives are united together, 
with a common termination. Their union serves the 
same purpose in regard to meaning as connecting them 
together by a conjunction. Some of them have a plural 
(or dual) termination, and others a neuter singular, 
e.g. ■- ''■'.'•■' 7 .'r':;‘'‘' ; 'au/sun-(and)-moon; 5 ^itoa- 

matar&a, 6 father - (and) - mother ; 5 agni - vcuyu - ravi- 
bhyas, * fire-air-(and)-sun. 7 There is no limit to the 
number of words which may be thus combined together. 
Those compounds which have a neuter singular ending 
consist of words denoting inferior objects, e. g. hasta - 
padam, c hands-(and)-feet ; 5 gr. vvx&wepoi;, ‘night- 
(and)-day; 7 /Jarpa^o-y^o in /3arpaxof^vo-fiaxM, ‘the 
war of frog-(and)-mouse.’ 1. suovitaurilia has a neuter 
plural ending, and consists of three substantives thus 
combined together, su-ovi-rtauri-lia, which is also ab- 
breviated to solitaurilia , 6 the solemnities during which 
were sacrificed a pig-sheep-(and)-bull. 7 

Adjectives are also thus combined, though less fre- 
quently, e. g. vrtta-pina. , c round-(and)-thick ; 7 gr. 
Xzvico-pbzXas, 6 white-(and)-black.’ 


2. Possessive Compounds. 

292. Possessive Compounds express the possession 
of what is denoted by the several parts of the compound. 
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They are sometimes appellatives, but most generally 
adjectives. The first member may belong to any part 
of speech except verb, conjunction, or interjection. The 
last must be a substantive, which undergoes no change 
except in the expression for gender, to adapt it as an 
adjective for all three. The accent is in Sanskrit upon 
the first member, as it would be in a separate state. 
In Greek it follows the general rule, being placed on 
the third quantity (short syllable) from the end. 

The first part is* most frequently an adjective or parti- 
ciple, e. g. s. chh' ru-ldchana-s, 6 with beautiful eyes ; ' 
gr. XevKo-TTTspo-s , with white wings ; ’ 1. atri -color , f of 
a black colour;’ go. hrainja -hairts, ‘with a pure 
heart;’ e. pur e-heart-ed. The form of the passive 
participle is used in English, as if derived from a verb. 

The first part is a substantive in s. ba'la-pictm-s, 

6 with a child as son ; 5 gr. (3ov-fcs(j)aXo -$ , c with an ox’s 
head ; ’ 1. angui-comzc-s, 4 with snakes for hair ; ’ e. 
pig-head-ed. 

The first part is a pronoun in s. ma d-vidha-s, e of 
my sort ; ’ gr. avro-Savaro-s, 6 having death from one- 
self,’ i. e. ; suicidal.’ 

The following have a numeral in the first part : 
s. chatush-p dc£, 6 with four feet;’ gr. Si-ttotcliao-S', 
e with two rivers,’ said of Thebes ; 1. bi -corpor, c with 
two bodies,’ applied to the Centaurs ; go. ha-iAs, with 
one eye ; ’ e. Vwo-head-ed . 

The following have an adverb in the first part : 
s.tatha-mdAa-s, tf of such a sort;’ gr. det-KapTro-^ 6 ever 
with fruit.’ 

The following have a privative in the first part : 
s. a -mala-s, c without a spot ; ’ gr. a-fiofio-s, c -without 
fear ; ’ 1. in-somm-s, c without sleep.’ In s. and gr. 
the n is preserved only before vowels, as in the English 
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article cm, but before consonants also in Latin, as the 
article in German : ein Kopf, c a head.’ Similar com- 
pounds are formed in English by affixing less , i. e. fear- 
less , spot-less . 

The following have a preposition in the fi^st part : 
s. apa -bM-s } 6 without fear ; ’ sa-Mma-s, * with de- 
sire;’ gr. (X7ro~‘K\') r )po-9 3 6 without a share ; ’ crvv-$povo-$ 3 
‘ with the same throne ; 5 1. ab -normi-s, c without rule ; 5 
con-color , ‘of like colour;’ go. af-gud-s , ‘without 
God ; ’ ga-gud-s , ‘ with God,’ ‘ godly.’ 

3. Determinative Compounds. 

2o93. The first member, as in the previous class, 
may be any part of speech but verb, conjunction, or 
interjection. The last member is a noun. The most 
usual combination is an adjective folloived by a noun . 
The first part modifies or determines the meaning of 
the second. The accent in Sanskrit is usually at the 
end of the word ; in Greek it follows the general rule 
of being on the third quantity (short syllable) from the 
end, e. g. s. divya-kusuma-s, ‘ a heavenly flower ; 5 
ghana-%ama-s, ‘ black as a cloud;’ zyenh-patwa, 
‘ with a falcon’s flight ; ’ gr. Icto-ttsSo-v, ‘ an even plain ; ’ 
rjjjil-fcsvo-9, ‘half empty;’ fieyaXo-fMo-Qo-s, ‘with great 
pay ;’ 1. semi-mortuu-s, 6 half dead ; ’ decem-viri 3 ‘ ten 
men ; ’ i n-imicu-s 3 ‘ enemy ; ’ go. jnnga-lauth-s , ‘ a 
young man ; ’ anda-vaurcl-s, answer ; ’ ufar-gudja, 
‘high priest;’ e. high-priest, half -way, in -road; 
proper names, ’White-field, Broa d-head. 

4. Dependent Compounds . 

294b. The first member is dependent upon the 
second, and expresses the meanings of the case-fornis 
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in words uncompounded. In English the relation of 
the first to the second member has to be rendered gene- 
rally by a preposition. The accent is on the first mem- 
ber in Sanskrit and 'in Greek when possible. Genitive 
relation : z. zant u-paiti-s, £ lord of the city ; 5 gr. 
olko-ttsco-v, e floor of the house ; 5 1 . auri-fodina, a 
mine of gold ; 5 go. aurti -gard-s, c a garden of vege- 
tables ? (e. orchard ). Accusative : s. ari n-damd-s, c sub- 
duing enemies; 5 gr. iinro-ScLfM-s, c subduing horses; 5 
1. ovi -par-u-s, c bringing forth eggs. 5 Instrumental : 
s. pati ,-jushtha, ‘ beloved by a husband ; 5 gr. ^ eipo - 
iroijTjTo-Sj ‘ made by hand ; 5 go. heLn&u-vaurht-s, 6 made 
by hand; 5 e. ha nd-wrought. Dative : s. pit r-sadrza-s, 
c like (to) the father. 5 Ablative : s. nabhas -chyuta-s, 
c fallen from heaven. 5 Locative : s. nhu-sthd-s, 6 standing 
in a ship. 5 

None of the other languages has so great a variety 
and abundance of this class of compounds as the Sans- 
krit. The English language has preserved less facility 
in forming compounds than the German. It supplies 
their place by foreign words, or by using prepositions. 
Such forms as the following express the meaning of 
dependent compounds, i. e. gold-mine = a mine of 
gold, door-keeper = keeper, of a door, spring-water = 
water from a spring, reading-room=a room for read- 
ing, finger-£?ost=a post with a finger ; and in proper 
names : Hilton (hill-town) = a town on a hill, J ohnson 
= son of John, Whetstone— & stone for whetting, Cart- 
wright— & maker of carts. 

5. Collective Compounds . 

295 . Collective Compounds consist of a numeral 
for the first member and a substantive for the last, with 
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an oxytone accent in Sanskrit, and an accent accord- 
ing with the general rule in Greek. These compounds 
end as neuters in -a-m or feminine^ in -% in Sanskrit, 
as neuters in -m or u-m in Latin, and as feminines in -la 
in Greek.* Some add in s. - ya-m , gr. - to-v , 1. -m-m, 
e.g. s. tvi-gund-m or tra i-gun-ya-m, ‘three qualities 
tri ‘ three worlds ; 5 gi.rerpa-o^-io-v^ ‘four ways; 9 
rerpa-vvKT-ia , ‘ four nights ; ’ 1. bi -duu-m, 6 * * two days ; “ 
bi -nod-iu-m, ‘two nights. 9 In English a few such 
compounds occur, e. g. twi-light = two lights ; sennight 
= seven nights (a week) ; fort-night— fourteen nights. 

6 . Adverbial Compounds, 

296 - These consist of a preposition , the negative 
particle , or an adverb as the first member, and a sub- 
stantive as the second.. The accent is as in the fifth 
class ; e. g. s. praty -ahd-m, ‘ daily 9 (for the day, per 
diem ) ; a- * ■ ■? # ; : • / •/ <'• - / ■ - , ‘ without doubt ; 9 y atha- 

zraddhd-m , ‘ according to belief ; 9 gr. dvTi-filrjv, ‘ vio- 
lently 9 (in return) ; 1. pree-mocZu-m, ‘ beyond measure. 9 

Such adverbial compounds as gr. crrj-fispo-v , 1. ho-die, 
e. to-cZay, have a pronoun as the first member. 
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2tQ 7 » Indeclinable words are such, as undergo no 
change of form, though many of them are themselves 
special forms of inflected words. Particular cases of 
nouns often assume the character of indeclinable words, 
especially those cases which have gone out of general 
use, such as the instrumental, ablative, and locative. 
The imperative mood of many verbs is also thus em- 
ployed as conjunctions. We shall notice only a few 
such instances as illustrate the identity or the analogy 
of the methods resorted to in different languages. The 
complete analysis and enumeration of indeclinable words 
belongs to special grammar. 

1. ADVERBS. 

298 . Adverbs are formed in a variety of ways, but 
are usually either abbreviations of words belonging to 
other parts of speech or particular cases of nouns, or are 
formed by special suffixes. 

a) Abbreviations . 

s. sadyas, ‘ immediately,’ abbreviated from sa divas, 
< this day ger. heu~te, ‘ to-day,’ in which te is abbre- 
viated from Tag. 

b) Cases of Nouns. 

Of particular cases there are s. Acc. Neut. ashu, 
' £ quickly ; ’ Instr. Sing, dahshinena , 6 southwards 
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( lit. by the right hand) ; Plur. uchchafis, c on high ; 5 
Pat. dhndya , ‘ soon 5 (lit. to the day) ; Ablat. pazchat , 
£ afterwards, 5 * westward 5 (lit. from behind) ; Genit. 
chirdsya , c at length 5 (lit. of long) ; Loc. praline, ‘ in 
the forenoon. 5 

In Greek, Acc. Sing, fisya, PI. fieyaXa, c greatly; 5 
Abl. Sing, the adverbs in -co? (for <wt) generally ; svSscos, 
6 quickly ; 5 Gen. oyaoO, altogether. 5 

In Latin, Acc. multum , c much ; 5 Abl. multo , unless 
this form was originally Dative, i. e. Locative, in much ; 5 
Loc. nove = novo -f i, as the s. nave=nava-fi, * newly. 5 
The forms in -e are by some regarded as for -ed, and 
therefore Ablatives, after the analogy of facillumed in 
the Senatusconsulto de Bach. 

In Gothic, Acc. filu , c much ; 5 Abl. wha-thro , f from 
whence; 5 Gen. allis, 6 wholly. 5 In English the case- 
sign is generally lost, as in yesterday as compared with 
Gothic gistradagi-s , where s is the Gen. sign. 

c ) Adverbial Suffixes, 

Several special suffixes are used in forming adverbs. 

Adverbs of place are formed by adding -tra to pro- 
nouns : s. td- tra, 6 there ; 5 gr.4V-Sa, the r being dropped 
after perhaps having caused the aspiration of the dental. 
In Latin ci-tra, 6 on this side. 5 In Gothic thra was 
used in the same way, as is seen in the Abl. tha- thro, 
f from there. 5 

In English and modern languages generally, adverbs 
are formed from adjectives by adding another word, 
e. g. ivise- iy from wise, by adding ly (for like) ; 
other- wise by adding wise (for ways) to other . Adverbs 
are also formed by prefixing prepositions to nouns, e. g. 
a ground, afloat, a new, for c on ground, 5 etc. 
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2. CONJUNCTIONS. 

299 . Conjunctions are indeclinable words which 
grammatically connect together single words or phrases 
or sentences, e. g. white and black, a white horse and a 
black horse, this horse is white and that is black. The 
formation of Conjunctions illustrates the operation of 
the same general mental laws, in the fact that through- 
out the Indo-European languages they are mostly de- 
rived from the pronominal stems; but the independence 
of action in the different branches of the one family is 
also shown in the fact that conjunctions which are to have 
the same meaning and to be employed in the same way are 
derived from different pronominal stems. This circum- 
stance also makes it probable that many at least of the 
conjunctions were brought into general use only after 
the various tribes, which formed different languages out 
of the common stock of words, had separated from one 
another. 

Thus, for instance, the following words correspond in 
meaning and construction, though derived from dif- 
ferent stems : s. yat , ydtha , gr. otl, iva , from the 
stem of the relative pronoun ; 1 . quod , ut, the first and 
perhaps also the second being from the stem of the 
interrogative pronoun ; go. thcctei , e. that, ger. dass (for 
dats), from the demonstrative pronoun. It is evident 
that these were not derived one from another; it is also 
probable that they did not coexist as conjunctions in 
the same original language, but that their employment 
gradually arose after the languages had acquired a 
distinct individuality. When a sentence, i. e. a com- 
bination of words containing a finite verb, is to sustain 
the relation of a nominative or of an objective to another 
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verb, this relation is expressed by interposing the con- 
junction that . To make the sentence he is good an 
objective to I know , they are thus, arranged : I know 
that he is good = he is good, I know that. So also, to 
make the sentence this is a pleasant country the 
subject or nominative to is ivell known , they are thus 
arranged : it is well known that this is a pleasant 
country = this is a pleasant country, that is well known. 
The neuter pronoun it has to be placed at the beginning 
to intimate that the subject will be expressed after its 
verb. 

Again, s. tw, gr. 8s, are from the demonstrative stem ta\ 
gr. a\-\a from the demonstrative stem ana ; 1. se-d the 
ablative case of the reflexive stem, meaning ‘ but.’ In 
English only for only , used as a conjunction, may be 
also from the pronominal stem ana , like the above 
Greek word. 

The conditional conjunction, meaning ‘if,’ is s. ya-di , 
go. ja-ba ( = ya-va), i-ba, e. if, ger. ob . The suffix in 
the Germanic languages differs from that in Sanskrit. 
In both English and German the pronominal root and 
the formative suffix are each reduced to a single letter. In 
Anglo-Saxon the sound y is represented by the letter g , 
and this conjunction is therefore written gif. It is thus 
easily confounded with the imperative of the verb 6 to 
give.’ The Germanic suffix is the exact representative 
of that which appears in Sanskrit as apa, and in Latin 
as pe, e. g. s. yadyapi~j&di J r zpi, ‘although,’ ‘even if;’ 
1. quippe=-quii + ^e. It is not connected with the 
stem of the relative pronoun in Latin, but with the 
accusative singular neuter, and the meaning consequently 
differs from that in the other languages. In the Greek 
word o~ica there is the stem of the relative pronoun, 
and possibly also the same suffix as in the Gothic ja-ba] 
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though both its form and meaning suggest doubts on 
this point. 

'3. PREPOSITIONS. 

309 . The Prepositions also have evidently the 
same origin in different languages, though they have in 
particular instances acquired some variety of meaning 
and application. 

They appear to be generally formed from pronominal 
stems, as s. a-ti from a, u-pa from u, etc., and to be 
employed primarily to denote the relation of substantives 
(i. e. things) in regard to place, e. g. a bridge over a 
river, a mine under ground, an army before the town, a 
house behind the church, etc. From this use they are 
extended by analogy to express other meanings. 

Of the same origin, and similar in meaning, are, 
s. tip a, ( from ;’ gr. arro, 1. ab (for ap), go. a/, e. of. 

s. up a, e near ; 7 gr. v7ro, 4 near,’ and * under ; 5 1. sub ; 
go. uf , 4 under e. off. 

s. upari , c over gr. vi rsp, 1 . super , go. ufar , e. over, 
ger. iiber. 

The Germanic preposition, go. ut, e. out, ger. cms (for 
auts, 0. ger. dz — dts), appears to have no exact repre- 
sentative in the Asiatic languages. The Sanskrit ui, 
c up,’ 4 upwards,’ with which it is compared by Bopp, 
differs, from it in everything, s. ui has a short vowel, 
go. ut long. It has the consonant t, which the Gothic 
would require to be d, and the meanings are quite 
different. 

s. pra-, 4 before ; ’ gr. wpo, 1. pro, go. fra, e. fore. 

s. prdti, 4 towards ; ’ gr. irpoTt (hence irorC and 7 rpos 
for irpor). The Latin forms are irregular, e.g. por in 
por-rigo, etc. e. forth has the same change of or for 
ro as in Latin. 
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s. scikdm, c with; ’ gr. %vv (for cncvv ), and then crvv\ 
1. cum— $. kam. 

The Zend furnishes a connecting link with a preposi- 
tion extensively used in the European languages: z. mad, 
( with ; 5 gr. fisrd, go. mith, e. with , a. s. both mid (for 
midh) and with , ger. mil (for mid). The English has 
changed m to w, and the German writes, as it usually 
pronounces, t for final d. 

A verbal root, s. tr or tar, seems to be employed in 
s. tirds, ( across ; 5 1 . trans, go. thairh , e. through 
(thorough), ger. clurch . 
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Select Critical Opinions, 


w We were prepared to find in a' , 
volume of the bulk of this Dictionary j 
many misplaced quantities and erro- 
neous references. A long search has 
enabled us to find not more than two 
or three— -a remarkable proof of the 
accuracy and care with which the 
work has been got up. Henceforward 
no scholar’s library will be complete 
without a copy of this work, which, 
for completeness, accuracy, and scho- 
larship, is greatly superior to any 
similar work in existence.” 

Educational Times. 


, tiomiry based upon Freund’s War- 
I terbuch which has been offered to 
the English public. It differs from 
the two preceding editions, in being 
one-third larger, and twice as costly. 
.... At the same time, it is right to 
state that this Dictionary, which is 
the reverse of a hasty compilation, 
has a decided advantage over the 
other two m point of completeness 
and perfection. So vast an amount 
of additional labour by various hands 
has been bestowed upon, it, that, 
though Andrews’s translation of 
Freund is the basis on which it is 
founded, only a few of the shorter 


“ This is the third Latin Die- 
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articles in that work are found 
here without alteration or addition. 
Hence it is fairly entitled to be con- 
sidered in a great measure a new 

production We may safely say that 

whatever can be effected by time, 
labour, scholarship, care, and ex- 
pense, has'been done to render this 
Dictionary a new and complete the- 
saurus of the language, worthy of the 
great originals by Forcellini and 
Freund, from which it is derived. . . . • 
We must not omit to mention,* that 
part of the additional matter sup- 
plied by the present editor consists 
of the explanation of words used by 
the Christian Fathers and in the 
Latin Vulgate, which will be a valu- 
able aid to theological students.” 

ATHENiEUM. 

“ 1't is true that to the labours 
' of Continental scholars we owe, in 
the first instance, this book — im- 
measurably the best Latin-English 
Dictionary which has been as yet 
published in Great Britain; as we 
owe the foundation of Liddell and 
Scott’s excellent Lexicon to the la- 
bours of Passow. But Messrs. White 
and Riddle may, like Messrs. Liddell 
and Scott in the case of their Greek 
Lexicon, fairly claim that the work 
before us is now their own. The 
painful toil of years has been ex- 
pended upon the correction and en- 
largement of Dr. Andrews’s work ; 
a work which, though undoubtedly- 
possessed of very considerable me- 
rits, needed in nearly every page the 
correction and revision of a compe- 
tent scholar The surviving editor 

says : * From the principles on which 
this Dictionary has been constructed, 
it will be seen that Dr. Freund’s Dic- 
tionary has been so thoroughly re- 
written and enlarged as to entitle 
this to the character of a new work.’ 
This claim is a thoroughly just one 
—well earned by the great amount of 
classical knowledge as well as intel- 
lectual and physical energy which 


has been expended on the two thou- 
sand closely printed pages before us. 
We have no hesitation in saying that 
the work, considered as a contribu- 
tion to th& knowledge of the Latin 
tongue, is at least equal to whax the 
fast edition of Liddell and Scott’s 
Lexicon was m its department. . . . 
We must now take our leave of the 
editor of this admirable Dictionary. 
He has produced a work worthy in 
every way to stand side by side with 
Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon— 
a work immeasurably superior to any 
English-Latin Dictionary noio in ex- 
istence , and which , in a great mea- 
sure, wipes off the reproach so often 
cast in the teeth of English scholars, 
that they are dependent on the Con- 
tinent for their dictionaries and 
works of reference. Such flaws as 
we have been able to discover are of 
a very insignificant character ; alto- 
gether excusable in a work of such 
a size and nature. We need only 
add the expression of our hope that 
both editor and publishers will re- 
ceive a substantial reward for the 
labour and enterprise which have 
produced at last a really good Latin 
Dictionary.” Critic. 

“In this Dictionary we recog- 
nise both a decided, and substan- 
tially an English, success, worthy of 
the present advanced state of scho- 
larship; a Dictionary condensing, in 
our judgment, the maximum of or- 
derly, sound, and extensive scholar- 
ship into the minimum of space 

The great merit of the Dictionary is 
in the treatment of the words them- 
selves. It would seem an obvious 
thing to occur to lexicographers, that 
the multiplicity of meanings attached 
to any given word would throw light 
upon one another if traced in the 
regular order of their connexion ; 
and that an arrangement of the se- 
veral constructions of the word 
in order, syntactically considered, 
would at least simplify the labour of 
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a student wlio used their lexicons. 
Yet these considerations have only 
prevailed in our dictionaries by slow 
and painful steps. Mr. White, in- 
heriting and improving upon the 
work of his predecessors, has pro- 
duced a very successful result in 

both points As far as we have 

been a^le to test the work, this part 
seems admirably executed. A glance 
enables any student to take in the 
meanings ancl usages of a word, com- 
pletely digested in order ; and with a 
sufficient intimation also, either in 
terms or by symbols, or in the 
authors quoted, respecting thedate of 
the word, whether old Latin, clas- 
sical, or post-classical. The alpha- 
betical accounts of each letter also, 
at the head of the department be- 
longing to the letter, appear tho- 
roughly done.. ... On the whole, we 
have in this volume the Liddell and 
Scott of the Latin language ; the 
generally trustworthy repertory of 
the results of modern philological 
science, applied to the accumulated 
stores of German, enriched by Eng- 
lish, Latin scholarship, and digested 
into a brief and pregnant manual, 
upon well-considered principles, and 
with a rigorous attempt at precision 
and accuracy; and all this, com- 
bined with the practical merits of a 
good type and paper, and a handy 
size.” Guardian. 

“We should imagine that the 
labour and attention which this work 
has received cannot fail to secure it 
a position as facile princeps among 
all our Latin Dictionaries for many 
generations to come. In compiling 
a dictionary the skill of the printer 
is an essential help to the lexicogra- 
pher, and the typographical arrange- 
ments of this work are of the most 
admirable kind— a most important 
feature in the merit of the book. 
The whole of the type is remarkable 
for its clearness, and the printing 
appears to be accomplished with the 


most faithful accuracy. As regar s 
the more scholar-like resources of 
the work, the names of the editors to 
whom it has been entrusted will of 
itself furnish a sufficient warranty; 
and even a cursory examination of 
its pages will show not only the 
amount of verbal learning which has 
been bestowed in enriching its pages, 
but also the philological acuteness 
with which the various meanings of 
the several words are deduced and 

harmonised The result, as wehave 

said, is eminently satisfactory. A 
Latin Dictionary has been produced 
which is hardly more voluminous 
than Ainsworth’s, while it has even 
more learning and better arrange- 
ment than Facciolati’s. The project 
reflects the highest credit on the 
publishers under whose auspices it 
has been carried out.” 

John Bull. 

<e This Dictionary is based upon 
the work of Freund, but with con- 
siderable additions and modifica- 
tions, and promises to be of exten- 
sive utility. It is a compactly printed 
volume of rather more than two 
thousand pages, and approaches far 
nearer to being a Thesaurus tothcs 
Latmatis than Forcellim’s or any 
other work with which we are ac- 
quainted. It is, in fact, the joint 
production of Dr. Freund and the 

two English editors A principal 

feature in the arrangement of this 
[ Dictionary is that the original mean- 
ing of a word, ascertained, if pos- 
sible, from its etymology, is always 
placed first, and then the secondary 
and derived meanings — an arrange- 
ment natural enough, but followed 
with little strictness in the older 
lexicons. The derivative meanings 
are distinguished into those which 
are merely metonymic — that is, 
where the general sense is indivi- 
dualised or specialised — and those 

j which are figurative The Dic- 

I tionary is greatly swelled in bulk, 
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Xiut rM*tainK as much in utility, by 
tl.o niroii'K'tion of the word- to 1" J 
lO'JTi'l in ecclesiastical writers an i 
ir. uir V;.UuU*. Hitherto tin. so n.’.-t 
have l»em soiurhr in Uuranse, rl.«- 
only hook in w-ech fury were »* s-H 
Itki h to he found. '» J*e \\< of ‘ lu - 
rifi u.es of amimrs quc-tnl prev.xc-l To 
i„c w,-:k im-’.aiw i:m«t or the L?.fn 
wi.Errs "i - the '-i vi !■ cciiiury. am 1 , we 
auii.r.^-t tin.' 'll tlu names 
of John of rmi-bury in t'oerwc* r'.li. 
ami Abxanu-r ah \ir\andto m fie 
■i:i'V’.i T a err ! cry. IV- per names of 
r.s and pi: ces ire a'-u incor- 
P' rated m "’’e L' i\ ot tie 
Tin: oSi so!' 1 to and prrni’.rlal wi.'d ; 
fonr.'i ii 1 l j -tn*» and \arro are cf 
co ,r*e inol’iiii ('• ih 1 - ndiiiTion or 
ili- nirr.-iie Larit-ity iwt dec d- i 
.'•dv:,nn f :i' > . ... 1 he ijuotui ion- of pr c - 

s.^r ( , -ii 1 ffiveu n r coii-: (ler.t’ ue 
lev.-ith. ^irlieiem t>. enable the todm- 

to j i n_. ir o for liim B eli ot th j ma.'itier 
in v ni ch a word is applvd. The 
sn.fc',1 hut clear type of .he work 
makes ; t possible to include a vast 
amouiiT in’ qsiotiiMon. Ch: il** 1 whole, 
\\r i iiti \ priiiiouma* this l):ct ion arv to 
he a monument or solid -ebpiursbip 
and ronineutious labour. It will 
doiint’css take the ilr-t rank uinur.j- 
works of the kind.’’ Pahtji la'on. 

4 Tfn: obioct of tliis Diciionurr 
is to supply the advanced at ndent in 
Latin with a -utiicient snide rhroujrh 
the successive crazes ot thc'an/uaire 
frcm ii - rar’iO'-t monuments to Hu- 
pei io.i of ji« (ii'C'ifio. V e reel war- 
rar >■ d in -a \ imp that Mt-sr-. Vvlme 
and Kidd.- 1 i'.ave attained th.if ■ih.jcVi 
v.irh a tonch V ; - r h« rdo > >ive<,-'->.:e»V's 
Than any c. tl.mr '■reenr-or-. wl e- : er 
£i;o lish cr \ u> ■'■lira?;, ir. the me 
ijf’,1. The hone-, labour which In--, 
been Iter'-v ed by hutii irenile»m.:.- 


parltcularly by Mr. Wi; ire-on fee 
pern. nuance of ri.c-ir task has ren- 
dered thrir DicrionMy at i>uee the 
m--»r u-’-trl to the -uvh'nr am! The 
j ,n i -l cn'diT.'ibh' to ru.i’.sh -ch.olar- 
‘-Iht,. To li e ijr-r place, u t< m all 
le-i-c 1 - mole ‘jccmaie ai.d tioiie 
coir. plele than ii- preth-cv.-sur-. In 
the -eeomi p|j,ce, n lum chissi.id 

v. uh in cvin.pied niimuenes- the 

( ;inif‘,t ons from the Larin aui.ho r n 
necri! d 1 : jrtc TLepriuc'pb ->'■/ -yrru.x. 

Ln the third ph.ee, it ir'Ves. m eon- 

u. .ier-ih!e minus, the proper name ■ 

w. rli tlseir \ armu- iidlcc.ioiis ami 
viii> th'ir jr.liecmal toiim-.— mi a<i- 
vaiitrer v molt i.f'ha 1 ernil reader oi 
t! c oia-'.os will hold J.ahrlv. And, 
l a ,*i:y, ii has introduced, to a ver> 
latco an.ouiiT. the explanation m - 

v. or-’- found in ?.«■• ’ca c.V.vv 
ami in ti.e 1 .v'/ii'h'. In a wo'fi. u 
v ill in* found a de.'idodh. more eon- 
’i.'r.icnr and trustworthy auxiliary t > 
tin -Tiniv of T.ann than ha- >ct 1 eor. 
ph-ced wirhili tl.e reach tt our cos- 
]o_ r es and sciiools.'-' 

LOJ Mil'll mi r.VLMXO Cot-'KAX'I'. 

4! Tjlj' cln-sifieciion of quota- 
' no ns according to the priiviph-s ot 
.u tax, thou jrh adoTircd to some o\- 
teriL by Or. Fn-ur.d. ha', lmen carried 
nn.ch mrthcr in the r.rw Dictionary. 
I* - auiiiC-ishai e f.imco at eriectmirthi? 
in evorv cusi*. It must be conn den, 
-■ therefore, that They have improvui 
on Or. I'reund, for if the system is 
affoiHloTie.it is worth, while to act 

up< >ii it a'. way- ii'r'ii- oilier aild.- 

uop-. a iiun-bi.r oi v.nrds bcl 'ti-mir 
TL rcc. 1 -ia-rica: Larin ha\e been in- 
r r,,i need, -o ' I.:ii fm- .-tc lent of »!.•» 
V«i!.-a‘r or Lat’Ti I’atlu *' ill lintl 
wha: l.e warns in ih. > lhe'ion.iry as 
well Mr the c'.a-sicai i eii ,| iar. ’ 

j'i’LC 1 ’atl a. 


Lor>d 'ii LOXOAI.iy, UUKLX', CO., 


11 Li'.'Jgait; II-.:. 
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PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 

History , Politics , Historical Memoirs , &c. 

JOURNAL of tlie REIGNS of KING GEORGE 17. and KING 

WILLIAM IY. By the late Charles C. F. Greville, Esq. Edited by Henry 
Reeve, Esq. Fifth Edition. 3 toIs. Syo. 36$. 

RECOLLECTIONS and SUGGESTIONS, 1813-1873. By John Earl 
Russell, K.G. New Edition, revised and enlarged. Svo. 16$. 

The HISTORY of ENGLAND from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 
of the Spanish Armada. By James Anthony Froude, M.A. late Fellow 
of Exeter College, Oxford. 

Library Edition, Twelve Volumes, Svo. price £8. 18$. 

Cabinet Edition, Twelve Volumes, crown Svo. price 72$. 

The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

By James Anthony Eroude, M.A. late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
3 vols. Svo. price 48$. 

The HISTORY of ENGLAND from the Accession of James the ond. 

By Lord Macaulay. 

Student’s Edition, 2 vols. crown Svo. 12$. 

People’s Edition, 4 vols. crown Svo. 16$. 

Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. post Svo. 48$. 

Library Edition, 5 vols. sVo. £4. 

LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS. Complete and Uniform Library 
Edition. Edited by his Sister, Lady Trevelyan. S vols. 8vo. with Portrait 
price £ 5 . 5s. cloth, or £8. 8$. bound in tree-calf by Riviere. 

On PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in ENGLAND; its Origin, 

Development, and Practical Operation. By Alpheus Todd, Librarian of the 
Legislative Assembly of Canada. 2 vols. Svo. price £1. 17$. 

The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, since the Acces- 
sion of George III. 1760— 1860. By Sir Thomas Erskine May, C.B. The 
Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised. 3 vols. crown Svo. price 18$. 

DEMOCRACY in EUROPE; a History. By Sir Thomas Erskine 
May, K.C.B. 2 vols. Svo. U >1 the press. 

The NEW REFORMATION, a Narrative of the Old Catholic Move- 
ment, from 1S70 to the Present Time; with an Historical Introduction. By 
Theodores. Svo. price 12$. 
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The OXFORD REFORMERS — John Colet, Erasmus, and Thomas 
More ; being a History of their Fellow-work.. By Frederic Seebohm, 
Second Edition, enlarged. 8vo. 14s. c 

LECTURES on the HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Earliest Times 
to the Death of King Edward II. By Wi l li a m Longman, F.S.A. With Maps 
and lEustrations. 8vo. 15s. 

The HISTORY of the LIFE and TIMES of EDWARD the THIRD, 
By William Longman, F.S.A. With 9 Maps, 8 Plates, and 16 Woodcuts. 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s, 

INTRODUCTORY LECTURES on MODERN HISTORY. Delivered 
iu Lent Term, 1842; with the Inaugural Lecture delivered in December 1841. 
By the Rev. Thomas Arnold, D.D. 8vo. price Is. Gd. 

WATERLOO LECTURES ; a Study of the Campaign of 1815. Ey 

Colonel Charles C. Chesney, R.E. Third Edition. 8vo. with Map, 10s. Gd. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND under the DURE, of BUCKINGHAM and 
CHARLES the FIRST, 1624-1628. By Samuel Rawson Gardiner, late 
Student of Ch. Oh. 2 vols. 8vo. with two Maps, price 24s. 

The SIXTH ORIENTAL MONARCHY ; or, the Geography, History, 
and Antiquities of Parthia. By George Rawunson, M.A. Professor of Ancient 
History in the University of Oxford. Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 

The SEVENTH GREAT ORIENTAL MONARCHY ; or, a History of 
the Sassanians : with Notices, Geographical and Antiquarian. By G. Rawllnson, 
M. A. Professor of Ancient History in. the University of Oxford. 8vo. with Maps 
and Illustrations. {In the press. 

A HISTORY of GREECE. By the Rev. George W. Cox, M.A. late 
Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. Vols. I. & II. (to the Close of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War). 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 36s. 

GENERAL HISTORY of GREECE to the Death of Alexander the 
Great. By the Rev. George W. Cox, M.A. late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxford ; Author of ‘ The Aryan Mythology ’ &s. Crown 8vo. {In the press, 

GREEK HISTORY from Themistocles to Alexander, in a Series of 
Lives from Plutarch. Revised and arranged by A. H. Clough. New Edition. 
Fcp. with 44 Woodcuts, 6s. 

The TALE of the GREAT PERSIAN WAR, from the Histories of 

Herodotus. By George W. Cox, M.A. Isfew Edition. Fcp. 8s. Gd. 

The HISTORY of ROME, By William Ihne. Vols. I., and II. 
8vc. price 30s. The Third Volume is in the press. 

^GENERAL HISTORY' OF ROME from the Foundation of the City to 
the Fall of Augustulus, B.C. 753— A.D. 476. By the Very Rev. C. MsirvALE, 
D.D. Dean of Ely. With Five Maps. Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

HISTORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE. By the Very Rev. 

C. Merivale, D.D. Dean of Ely. 8 vols. post Svo. 48s. 

The FALL of the ROMAN REPUBLIC ; a Short History of the Last 

Century of the Commonwealth. By the same Author. 12mo. 7s. Gd. 

The STUDENTS MANUAL of the HISTORY of INDIA, from the 
Earliest Period to the Present. By Colonel Meadows Taylor, M.K.A.S. 
M.R.X.A. Second Thousand. Crown 8vo. With Maps, 7s. Gd. 

The HISTORY of INDIA, from the Earliest Period to the close of Lord 
Mhousie’s Administration. By J. C. Marshman. 3 vols, crown Svo. 22s. Gd , 
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The- NATIVE STATES of INDIA in SUBSIDIARY ALLIANCE 

with the BRITISH GOVERNMENT ; an Historical Sketch. With, a Notice of 
the Mediatized and Minor States. By Colonel GAB. Malleson, C.S.I. Guardian 
to His Highness the Maliarajd of Mysore. With 6 Coloured Maps. Svo. 15s. 

INMAN POLITY ; a View of the System of Administration in India. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel Geoege Chesney, Fellow of the University of Calcutta. 
New Edition, revised ; with Map. 8vo. price 215. 

The IMPERIAL and COLONIAL CONSTITUTIONS of the BRI- 
TANNIC EMPIRE), including INDIAN INSTITUTIONS. By Sir Edward 
Ckeasy, M.A. With 6 Maps. 8vo. price 15s. 

HISTORY of the REPUBLIC of FLORENCE. Translated from the 
Italian of the Marches© Gino Caitoni by Sarah Frances Allkyne. 2 vols. 
Svo. [/n the press. 

STUDIES from GENOESE HISTORY. By Colonel G. B. Malleson, 

• C.S.I. Guardian to His ; Highness the Mahardja of Mysore. Crown Svo. 10s. Gd. 
CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS contributed to the Edi%buvgh 
Review . By the Right Hon. Lord Macaulay. 

Cheap Edition, authorised and complete. Crown Svo. 3 s. Gd. 

Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. post 8vo. 24.?. I Library Edition, 3 vols. Svo. 36$. 
People’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 870.. Ss. j Student’s Edition, 1 vol. er. Svo. 6$. 

HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from Augustus to Charlemagne 

By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. Second Edition. 2 vols. Svo. price 28$. 

HISTORY of the RISE, and INFLUENCE of the SPIRIT of 
RATIONALISM in EUROPE. By W. E. H. Lecny, M.A., Cabinet Edition, 
being the Fourth. 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 16$. 

The HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from Thales to Comte. By 

Georoe Henry Lewes. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 32$. 

The HISTORY of the PELOPONNESIAN WAR. By Thucydides. 

Translated by R. Crawley, Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. Svo. 21$. 
The MYTHOLOGY of the ARYAN NATIONS. By Georg® W. 

Cox, M.A. late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, 2 vols. Svo. 28$. 

TALES of ANCIENT GREECE. By George W. Cox,. ALA. late 
Scholar of Trim. Coll. Oxon. Crown Svo. price 6$. Gd. 

HISTORY of CIVILISATION in England and Erance, Spain and Scot- 
land. By Henry Thomas Bucidjs. New Edition of the entire Work, with 
a complete Index. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 24$. 

SKEWS.: of the HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND' to the 
Revolution of 1688. By the Right Rev. T. V. Short, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
St. Asaph.. Eighth Edition. Crown Svo. 7s. Gd. 

MAUNDER’ S , HISTORICAL TREASURY; General Introductory Out- 
lines of Universal History, and a series of Separate Histories. Latest Edition, 
revised by the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. Fcp. Svo. 6$.. cloth, or 10$. calf. 

CATES’ and WOODWARD’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of CHRONOLOGY, 
HISTORICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL; comprising the Dates of all the Great 
Events of History, including Treaties, Alliances, Wars, Battles, &c. ; Incident; 
in the Liras of Eminent Men and their Works, Scientific and Geographical Dis- 
coveries, Mechanical Inventions, and Social Improvements. Svo. price 42fc. 

The HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE. By E. A. Freeman, 

D.C.L. late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Svo. Maps. [In the press. 

The ERA of th® PROTESTANT REVOLUTION. By E. Sbebohm. 

With 4 Coloured Maps and 12 Diagrams on Wood. Fcp. 8vo, 2s. Gd. 
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The CRUSADES. By the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. late Scholar of Trinity 

College, Oxford. With Coloured Map. Fcp. 8vo. 2s* 6d. 

The THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, 1618-164S. By Samuel Rawson Gab- 
diner, late Student of Christ Church. With Coloured Map. Ecp. Svo. 2s. Gd. 

The HOUSES of LANCASTER and YORK ; with the Congest and 
Loss of France. By James Gairdner, of the Public Record Office. W ith Five 
Coloured Maps. Fcp. Svo. 2s. Gd. 

EDWARD the THIRD. By the Bev. W. Warburton, M.A. late 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. With 3 Coloured Maps and 8 Genealogical 
Tables. Fcp. Svo. 2s. Gd. 

REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. By W. Steuart Trench, late Land 
Agent in Ireland to the Marquess of Lansdowne, the Marquess of Bath, and 
Lord Digby. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. price 25. Gd. 


Biographical Works. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By John Stuart Mill. 8vo. price 75. Qd. 

The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY. By his Nephew, 

G. Otto Trevelyan, M.P. 2 vols. Svo. [In the press. 

ADMIRAL SIR EDWARD CODRINGTON, a Memoir of his Life; 
with Selections from his Private and Official Correspondence. Abridged from 
the larger, work, and edited by his Daughter, Lady Bourchier. With Por- 
trait, Maps, &c. Crown Svo. Is. Gd. 

The LIFE of NAPOLEON III. derived from State Records, Unpublished 
Family Correspondence, and Personal Testimony. By Blanchard Jkrrold. 
4 vols. Svo. with numerous Portraits and Facsimiles. Vols. I. and II. price ISs* 
each. The Third Volume is in the press. 

LIFE and LETTERS of Sir GILBERT ELLIOT, First EARL of 

MINTO. Edited by the Countess of Minto. 3 vols. 8vo. 315. Gd. 

ESSAYS in MODERN MILITARY BIOGRAPHY. By Charles 
Cornwallis Chesney, Lieutenant- Colonel in the Royal Engineers. Svo. 125 . Gd. 

The MEMOIRS of SIR JOHN RERESBY, of Tlirybergh, Bart. M.P. 
for York, &e. 1634—1689. Written by*Himself. Edited from the Original 
Manuscript by James J. Cartwright, M.A. Svo. price 215. 

ISAAC CASAUBON, 1559-1614. By Mark Pattison, Bector of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. Svo. 185. 

BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL ESSAYS, reprinted from Reviews, 
with Additions and Corrections. Second Edition of the Second Series. By A 
Hayward, Q.C. 2 vols. Svo. price 28s. Third Series, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 145. 

LORD GEORGE BENTINCK ; a Political Biography. By the Eight 

Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, M.P. Crown Svo. price 6s. 

The LIFE OF ISAMBARD KINGDOM BRUNEL, Civil Engineer. 

By Isambard Brunel, B.C.L. With Portrait, Plates, and Woodcuts. Svo. 215 . 

RECOLLECTIONS of PAST LIFE. By Sir Henry Holland, Bart. 
M.D. F.R.S. late Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen. Third Edition. Post 
Svo. price 105. Gd. 

The LIFE and LETTERS of the Rev. SYDNEY SMITH. Edited 

by his Daughter, Lady Holland, and Mrs. Austin. Crown Svo. price 25. Gd. 
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LEADERS of PUBLIC OPINION in IRELAND; Swift, Flood, 
Grattan, and O’Connell. By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo. price 75. 6d. 

DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIOGRAPHY; containing Concise 
Memoirs and Notices of the most Eminent Persons of all Countries, from the 
Earliest Ages. By W. L. R. Cates. New Edition, extended in a Supplement 
to the Tear 1873. Medium Svo. price 25s. The Supplement (comprising 502 
additional Notices and Memoirs) separately, price 45. 6d. 

The OFFICIAL BARONAGE of ENGLAND, Shewing the Offices and 
Honours held by every Peer from 1065 to 1875; also the Personal Characteris- 
tics of each, their Armorial Bearings, Family Colours, Badges, and Mottoes. 
With more than 1,200 Illustrations (Portraits, Effigies, Shields of Arms, and 
Autographs). By James E. Doyle. Pep. 4to. [In the press. 

LIFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. By the Rev. G-. R. Gleig, 
M.A. Popular Edition, carefully revised ; with copious Additions. Crown 8vo. 
with Portrait, 5s. 

FELIX MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS from Italy and Switzerland , 
and Letters from 1833 to 1847, translated by Lady Wallace. New Edition, with 
Portrait. 2 vols. crown Svo. 5s. each. 

MEMOIRS of SIR HENRY HAVELOCK, K.C.B. By John Clark 
Marshman. Cabinet Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8vo. price 35. 6d. 

VICISSITUDES of FAMILIES. By Sir J. Bernard Burke, C.B. 
Ulster King of Arms. New Edition, remodelled and enlarged. 2 vols. crown 
Svo. 215. 

The RISE of GREAT FAMILIES, other Essays and Stories. By Sir 
J. Bernard Burke, C.B. Ulster King of Arms. Crown 8vo. price 125. 6d. 

ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. By the Right Hon. 
Sir J, Stephen, LL.D. Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 

MAUNDER’ S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. Latest Edition, re- 
constructed, thoroughly revised, and in great part rewritten ; with 1,000 addi- 
tional Memoirs and Notices, by W. L. R. Cates. Pep. Svo. 6s. cloth ; 105. calf. 

LETTERS and LIFE of FRANCIS BACON, including all his Occa- 
sional Works. Collected and edited, with a Commentary, by J, Spedding, 
Trin. Coll. Cantab. Complete in 7 vols. 8vo. £4. 4 5. 

The LIFE, WORKS, and OPINIONS of HEINRICH HEINE. By 

Wi llia m Stigand. 2 vols. Svo. with Portrait of Heine, price 285. 


Criticism , Philosophy, Polity, &c. 

Tie LAW of NATIONS considered as INDEPENDENT POLITICAL 

COMMUNITIES ; the Rights and Duties of Nations in Time of War. By 
Sir Travers Twiss, D.C.L., F.R.S. New Edition, revised ; with an Intro- 
ductory Juridical Review of the Results of Recent Wars, and an Appendix of 
Treaties and other Documents. Svo. 215. 

CHURCH and STATE: their relations Historically Developed. By 
T. Heinrich Geffcken, Professor of International Law at the University of 
. Strasburg, Translated from the German by E. Fairfax Taylor. [In, the press. 

A SYSTEMATIC VIEW of the SCIENCE of JURISPRUDENCE. 

By Sheldon Amos, M.A. Professor of Jurisprudence to the. Inns of Court* 
London, 8vo. price 185. 
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A FEMES of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION and GOVERNMENT. 
By Sheldon Amos, M.A. Professor of Jurisprudence to the Inns of Court. 
Second Edition, revised. Crown 8 vo. 6s. r 

The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN ; with English Introduction, Trans- 

lation and Notes. By T. C. Sandars, M.A. Sixth Edition. 8vo. .18*. 

SOCRATES and the SOCEATIC SCHOOLS. Translated &om the 
German of Dr. E. Zeller, with the Author’s approval, by the Rev. Oswald J, 
Reichel, M.A. Crown 8vo. Ss. Get. 

The STOICS, EPICUREANS, and SCEPTICS. Translated . from the 
German of Dr. E. Zeller, with the Author’s approval, by Oswald J. Reichel, 
M. A. Crown 8vo. price 14 s. 

The ETHICS of ARISTOTLE, with Essays and Notes. By Sir A. 

Grant, Bart. M.A. LL.D. Third Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 32s. 

The POLITICS of ARISTOTLE ; Greek Text, with English Notes. By 

Richard Congreve, M.A. New Edition, revised. Svo. 18s. 

The NICOMACEEAN ETHICS of ARISTOTLE newly translated into 
English. By R. Williams, B.A. Fellow and late Lecturer, of Merton College, 
and sometime Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 8vo. 12s. 

PICTURE LOGIC ; an Attempt to Popularise the Science c£ Reason- 
ing by the combination of Humorous Pictures with Examples of Reasoning 
taken from Daily Life. By A. Swinbourne, B.A. With Woodcut Illustra- 
tions from Drawings by the Author. Second Edi tion. Fcp. 8vo. price 5s. 

ELEMENTS of LOGIC. By R. Whately, D.D. late Archbishop of 
Dublin. New Edition. Svo. 10s. 6d. crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Elements of Rhetoric. By the same Author. New Edition. Svo. 
10s. 6dt. crown 8vo. 4s. Gd. 

English Synonymes. By E. Jane Whately. Edited "by Archbishop 
Whately. Fifth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 3s. 

On the INFLUENCE of AUTHORITY in MATTERS of OPINION 

By the late Sir George Cornwall Lewis, Bart. New Edition. {Nearly ready. 

DEMOCRACY in AMERICA. By Alexis de Tocqtjeville. Trans- 
lated by Henry Reeve, Esq. New Edition. 2 vols. crown Svo. 16s. 

ORDER and PROGRESS: Part I. Thoughts on Government; Part 
II. Studies of Political Crises. By Frederic Harrison, M.A. of Lincoln’s 
Inn. 8vo. price 14 a 

COMTE’S SYSTEM of POSITIVE POLITY, or TREATISE upon 
SOCIOLOGY. Translated from the Paris Edition of 1851-1854, and furnished 
with Analytical Tables of Contents. In Four Volumes, 8vo. each forming in 
some degree an independent Treatise : — 

Yol. I. General View of Positivism and its Introductory Principles. Translated 

by J. H. Bridges, M.B. Price 21.?. 

Yol. II. Social Statics, or the Abstract Law r s of Human Order. Translated by 

F. Harrison, M. A. Price 14$. 

Yol. III. Social Dynamics, or the General Laws of Human Progress (the 

Philosophy of History) . ' Translated by E. S. Beesly, M. A. [In the press. 

Yol. TV. Synthesis of the Future of Mankind. Translated by R. Congreve, 

M.D. ; and an Appendix,. -containing the Author’s Minor Treatises, translated by 

H. D. Hutton, M.A. [In preparation. 
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BACONS ESSAYS with ANNOTATIONS. By E. Whately, D.D. 

late Archbishop of Dublin. New Edition, 8vo. price 1Q$. 6 d. 

LORD BACON’S WORKS, collected and edited by J. Speeding, M. A . 

B. L. Ellis, M A. and D. D. Heath. 7 vols. 8 vo. price £3. 13s. Bd. 

The SUBJECTION of WOMEN, By John Stuart Mm. New 
Edition. Post Svo. 5s. 

On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. By John Stuart Mill- 
Crown 8vo. price 2s, 

On LIBERTY. By John Stuart Mill. New Edition. Post 
8vo. 7a Bd. Crown Svo. price Is. 4d. 

PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By John Stuart .Mill. 
Seventh Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 30.?. Or in 1 vol. crown Svo, price 5s. 

ESSAYS oh SOME UNSETTLED QUESTIONS of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By John Stuart Mill. Second Edition. . 8vo. 6 a 6d-, 

UTILITARIANISM. By John Stuart Mill. New Edition. 8m 5s 

DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS : Political, Philosophical, and 

Historical. By John Stuart Mill. New Editions. 4 vols. Svo. price £2. 7s. 

EXAMINATION of Sir. W. HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY, and of the 

Principal Philosophical Questions discussed in his Writings. By John Stuart 
Mill. Fourth Edition. 8vo. IBs. 

Ah OUTLINE of the NECESSARY LAWS of THOUGHT ; a Treatise 
on Pure and Applied Logic. By the Most Rev. W. Thomson, Lord Archbishop 
of York, D.D. F.R.S. New Edition. Crown Svo. price 6s. 

PRINCIPLES of ECONOMICAL PHILOSOPHY. By Henry Dunning 
Macleod, M. A. Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. In Two Volumes. Yol, I. 

8 vo. price 15?. Yol. II. Part I. price 12s. 

A SYSTEM of LOGIC, RATIOCINATIVE and INDUCTIVE. By John 

Stuart Mill. Ninth Edition. Two vols. 8vo. 25s. 

SPEECHES of the RIGHT HON. LORD MACAULAY, corrected by 

Himself. People’s Edition, crown 8vo. 3 s. Bd. 

The ORATION of DEMOSTHENES oh the CROWN. Translated by 
the Bight Hon. Sir R. P. Collier. Crown 8vo. price 5s. 

FAMILIES of SPEECH: Four 1 Lectures delivered before the Eoyal 
Institution of Great Britain. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D. F.R.S. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3a 6d!. 

CHAPTERS oh LANGUAGE. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, DJD. F.R.S, 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

HANDBOOK of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. For the use of . Students 
of the Universities and the Higher Classes in Schools. By B. G. Latham, M.A. 
M.D.v&c. late Fellow of Xing’s College, Cambridge ; late Professor of English in 
Umv. Coll..Lond. The Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6 a 

A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By E. G.Latham, 

. M.A. M.D. Founded on the Dictionary of Dr. Samuel Johnson, as 
edited by the Rev, H. J. Todd, with numerous Emendations and Additions. 
In Four Volumes, 4to. price £7. 

A PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY, on the Plan of White’s 
English-Latin and Latin-English Dictionaries. By John T. White, D.D. On on. 
and T. C. DofNKiN, IA, Assistant-Master, King Edward’s Grammar School, 
Birmingham. Post 8vo. U n P r * ss ‘ 
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THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, classified and 
arranged so as to facilitate the Expression of I fleas, and assist in Literary 
Composition. By P. M. Roget, M.D. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 105. Qd. 

LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. By F. Max Mulish, 
M.A. &c. The Eighth Edition. 2 vols. crown Svo. 16$. 

MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE, Historical and Critical. By 

Thomas Arnold, M.A. New Edition. Crown Svo. 7$. Qd. 

SOUTHEY’S DOCTOR, complete in One Volume. Edited by the Rev. 

J. W. Warter, B.D. Square crown Svo. 12$. Qd. 

HISTORICAL and CRITICAL COMMENTARY on the OLD TESTA- 
MENT ; with a New Translation. By M. M. Kausch, Ph.D. Yol. I. Genesis , 
8vo. 18s. or adapted for the General Reader, 12$. Yol. II. Exodus , 15s. or 
adapted for the General Reader, 12$. Yol. III. Leviticus , Part I. 15$. or 
adapted for the General Reader, 8s. Yol. IY. Leviticus , Part II. 15$. or 
adapted for the General Reader, 8$. 

A DICTIONARY of ROMAN and GREEK ANTIQUITIES, with 

about Two Thousand Engravings on Wood from Ancient Originals, illustrative 
of the Industrial Arts and Social Life of the Greeks and Romans. By A. Rich, 
B.A. Third Edition, revised and improved. Crown 8vo. price 7$. Qd. 

A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By John T. White, D.D. 
Oxon. and J. E. Riddle, M.A. Oxon. Revised Edition. 2 vols. 4to. 42$. 

WHITE’S COLLEGE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY (Intermediate 
Size), abridged for the use of University Students from the Parent Work (as 
above). Medium Svo. 18$. 

WHITE’S JUNIOR STUDENT’S COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH and 

ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. New Edition. Square 12mo. price 12$. 

f The ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, price 5$. Qd. 
separately j The LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, price 7s. Qd. 

A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, adapted for the Use of Middle- 

Class Schools. By John T. White, D.D. Oxon. Square fcp. Svo. price 3s. 

An ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, containing all the Greek Words 
used by Writers of good authority. By C. D. Yonge, B.A. New Edition. 
4to. price 21$. 

Mr. YONGE 5 S NEW LEXICON, English and Greek, abridged from 

his larger work (as above). Revised Edition. Square 12mo. price 8$. Qd. 

A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Compiled by H. G. Liddell, D.D. 
Dean of Christ Church, and R. Scott, D.D. Dean of Rochester. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 4to. price 36$. 

A LEXICON, GREEK and ENGLISH, abridged from Liddell and 
Scott’s GreeJc-English Lexicon. Fourteenth Edition. Square 12mo. 7s. Qd. 

A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LAN- 

GUAGES. By L. Contanseau. Revised Edition. Post 8vo. 10$. Qd. 

CONTANSEAU’S POCKET DICTIONARY, French and English, 

• ^abridg ed..! rom th e above by the Author. New Edition. Square 18mo. 3$. Qd. 

N^SBAUJICAL^DlTflOMSY-^f the GERMAN LANGUAGE; 

J(M'fc an |Bfg]|#|a3P ^hflish-Gei*^tan.- By the Rev. W. L. Blackley, M.A 
and*Dr. cake/ Mister ' Fried LAND kte. ^Post 8vo. 7s. Qd. 

The jgf *MrN GUAGEA; N or, the Art of Speaking Foreign 

Tongues IdiSaatTSmlyf s %^homaS; ; P»endeiigast. 8vo. 6$. 
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Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics. 

LECTURES delivered in AMERICA in 1874. By Charles Kingsley, 
F.L.S. F.G.S. late Rector of Eversley. Crown 8vo. price os. 

THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS of THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. 

Late Head Master of Rugby School and Regius Professor- of Modern History in 
the University of Oxford, collected and republished. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

MISCELLANEOUS and POSTHUMOUS WORKS of the Late HENRY 

THOMAS BUCKLE. Edited, with a Biographical Notice, by Helen Taylor. 
3 vols. 8vo. price 525. 6c?. 

MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS of JOHN CONINGTON, M.A. late 
Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. Edited hy J. A. 
Symonds, M.A. With a Memoir by H. J. S. Smith, M.A. 2 vols. 8 vo. 285. 

ESSAYS, CRITICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL. Contributed to the 
Edinburgh Review. By Henry Rogers. New Edition, with Additions. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. price 125. 

ESSAYS on some THEOLOGICAL CONTROVERSIES of the TIME. 

Contributed chiefly to the Edinburgh Review . By Henry Rogers, New 
Edition, with Additions. Crown 8vo. price 65. 

RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY PARSON. By A. K. H. B. First 

and Second Series, crown 8vo. 35. Gd. each. 

The Common-place Philosopher in Town and Country. By A. K. H. B. 

Crown 8 vo. price 35. Gd. 

Leisure Hours in Town; Essays Consolatory, JEsthetical, Moral, 

Social, and Domestic. By A. K. H. B. Crown 8vo. 35. 6 d. 

The Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson ; Essays contributed to 

Fraser's Magazine , &c. By A. K. H. B. Crown 8vo. 85 . 6c2. 

Seaside Musings on Sundays and Week-Days. By A. K. H. B. 

Crown 8vo. price 85 . 6<2. 

The Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. By A. K. H. B. First, 

Second, and Third Series, crown 8vo. 35. Gd. each. 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson, selected from Essays con- 

tributed to Fraser's Magazine. By A. K. H. B. Crown Svo. 35. Gd. 

Sunday Afternoons at the Parish Church of a Scottish University 

City. By A. K. H. B. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Lessons of Middle Age; with some Account of various Cities and 

Men. By A. K. H. B. Crown 8yo. 35. Gd. 

Counsel and Comfort spoken from a City Pulpit. By A. K. H. B. 

Crown Svo. price 35. Gd. 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged Truths ; Memorials of St. Andrews 
Sundays. By A. K. H. B. Crown Svo. 85 . Gd. 

Present-day Thoughts; Memorials of St. Andrews Sundays, By 

A. K. H. B. Crown Svo. 35. Gd. 

Landscapes, Churches, and Moralities. By A. K. H. B. Crown 

8vo. price 35. 6c?. 
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SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By James Anthony 
Froude, M.A. late Fellow of Exeter Coll. Oxfords 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 125, 

LORD MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS 

Library Edition. 2 vols. Svo. Portrait, 215. 

People’s Edition. 1 vol. crown Svo. 4s. Gd. 

LOED MACATJIAY’S MISCEXIAKSOUS WEITIH'GS and SPEECHES. 

Student’s Edition, in crown Svo. price 6s. 

The Rev, SYDNEY SMITH’S ESSAYS contributed to the Edinburgh 

Review. . Authorised Edition, complete in 1 vol. Crown 8 vo. price 2s. Gd. 

'The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS; including 

his Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

'The WIT sad WISDOM of the Rev. SYDNEY SMITH ; a Selection of 

the mos tmemorable Passages in his Writings and Conversation. 16mo. 3s. 6d, 

The ECLIPSE of FAITH; or, a Visit to a Religious Sceptic. .By 

* Henry Rogers. Latest Edition. Pep. Svo. price 5s. 

Defence of the Eclipse of Faith, by its Author ; a rejoinder to Dr. 

Newman’s Reply. Latest Edition, Fcp Svo. price 3s. Gd. 

CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP; Essays on the Science of 
Religion, on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs, and on the Science of Lan- 
guage. By F. Max MUller, M.A. &c. 4 vols. Svo. £2. 18s. 

ANALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the HUMAN MIND. By 
James Mill. A New Edition, with Notes, Illustrative and Critical, by 
Alexander Bain, Andrew Findlater, and George Grote. Edited, with 
additional Notes, by John Stuart Mill. 2 vols. Svo. price 28s. 

An INTRODUCTION to MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, on the Inductive 

Method. By J. D. Morell, M.A. LL.D. Svo. 12s. 

ELEMENTS of PSYCHOLOGY, containing the Analysis of the 

Intellectual Powers. By J, D. Morell, M.A. LL.D. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

The SECRET of HEGEL ; being the Hegelian System in Origin, 

Principle, Form, and Matter. By J. H. Stirling, LL.D. 2 vols. Svo. 28s. 

SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON ; being the Philosophy of Perception : an 

Analysis. By J. H. Stirling, LL.D. §vo. 5s. 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT. By Alexander Bain, M.D. 

Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Third Edition. Svo. 15s. 

The EMOTIONS and the WILL. By Alexander Bain, XLJD, Pro- 
fessor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Third Edition, thoroughly 
revised, and in great part re-written. 8vo. price 15 s. 

MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: a Compendium of Psychology 
and Ethics. By the same Author. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 10s. Gd. Or 
separately : Part I. Mental Science, 6s. Gd. Part II . Moral Science, 4s. Gd. 

LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. By the same Author. In 
Two Parts, crown Svo. 10s. Gd. Each Part may be had separately : — 

Part I. Deduction, 4s. Part II. Induction, Gs. Gd. 

A BUDGET of PARADOXES. By Augustus De Morgan, F.R.A.S. 

and C.P.S. 8vo. 15s; 

APPARITIONS; a, Narrative of Pacts. By the Rev. B. W. Savile, 

M.A. Author of £ The Truth of the Bible ’ &c. Crown Svo. price 4.$; Gd. 
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A .TREATISE of HUMAN NATURE, being an Attempt to Introduce 
the Experimental Method of Reasoning into Moral Subjects ; followed by Dia- 
logues concerning Natural Religion. By David Hume. Edited, with Notes 
&c. by T. H. Green, Fellow and Tutor, Ball. Coll, and .T.JEL Grose, Fellow 
and Tutor, Queen’s Coll. Oxford, 2 vols. 8vo. 285. 

ESSAYS MORAL, POLITICAL, and LITERARY. By David Hume. 
By th» same Editors. 2 vols. 8vo. price 285. 

The PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY ; or, Natural Law as applicable to 

Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By Charles Bray. Svo. ds. 

UEBEBWEG’S -SYSTEM of LOGIC and HISTORY of LOGICAL 
DOCTRINES. Translated, with. Notes and Appendices, by T. M. Lindsay, 
M.A. F.R.S.E. Svo. price 165. 

FRAGMENTARY PAPERS on SCIENCE and other Subjects. By 
the late Sir H. Holland, Bart. : Edited by his Son, the Rev. F. Holland. Svo. 
price 145. 


Astronomy , Meteorology Popular Geography, &c. 

BRINKLEY’S ASTRONOMY. Revised and partly re-written, with 
Additional Chapters, and an Appendix of Questions for Examination. By J. W. 
Stubbs, D.D, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin, and F. Bbunnow, 
Ph.D. Astronomer Royal of Ireland. Crown Svo. price 65. 

OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By Sir J. P. W. Heaschel, Bart. 
M.A. Latest Edition, with Plates and Diagrams. Square crown Svo. 125. 

ESSAYS on ASTRONOMY, a Series of Papers on Planets and Meteors, 
the Sun and Sim-surrounding Space, Stars and Star-Cloudlets ; with a Dissertation 
on the approaching Transit of Yenus. By Richard A. Proctor, B.A. With 
10 Plates and 24 Woodcuts. Svo. 125. 

THE TRANSITS of YENUS ; a Popular Account of Past and Coming 
Transits, from the first observed by Horrocks A.D. 3639 to the Transit of 
a.d. 2012. By R. A. Proctor, B.A. Second Edition, with 20 Plates (12 coloured) 
and 38 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 85. 6c?. 

The ' UNIVERSE and the COMING TRANSITS : Presenting Re- 
searches into and New Views respecting the Constitution of the Heavens; 
together with an Investigation of the C onditions of the Coming Transits of Venus. 
By R. A. Proctor, B.A. With 22 Charts and 22 Woodcuts. Svo. I65. 

The MUON ; her Motions, Aspect, Scenery, and Physical Condition. 
By R. A. Proctor, B.A. With' Plates, Charts, Woodcuts, .and ’Three Lunar 
Photographs. Crown 8vo. 155. 

’The SUN; RULER, LIGHT, EIRE, and LIEE tff the PLANETARY 
SYSTEM. By R. A. Proctor, B.A. Second Edition, with 10 Plates (7 co- 
loured)' and 107 Figures on W ood. Crown Svo. 145. 

OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS; the Plurality of Worlds Studied 
under the Light of Recent Scientific Researches. By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 
Third Edition, with 14 Illustrations. Crown Svo. IO 5 . 6c?. 

The ORBS AROUND US; Eamiliar Essays on the Moon and Planets, 
Meteors and Comets, the Sun and Coloured Pairs of Stars. By R. A. Proctor, 
B.A, Second Edition, with Charts and 4 Diagrams.. Crown. Svo. price 7s. 6d . 
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SATTTEK and its SYSTEM. By B. A. Proctor, B.A. 8vo. with 14 
Plates, 14s. , 

A NEW STAR ATLAS, for the Library, the School, and the Observatory, 
in Twelve Circular Maps (with Two Index Plates). Intended as a Companion 
to ‘Webb’s Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes.’ With a Letterpress 
Introduction on the Study of the Stars, illustrated by 9 Diagram^. By R. A. 
Proctor, B.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

SCHELLEN’S SPECTRUM: ANALYSIS, in its application to Terres- 
trial Substances and the Physical Constitution of the Heavenly Bodies. Trans- 
lated by Jane and C. Lassell; .edited, with Notes, by W. Huggins, LL.D. 
P.R.S. With 13 Plates (6 coloured) and 223 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 28s. 

CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON TELESCOPES. By the Rev. 
T. W. Webb, M.A. F.RA.S. Third Edition, revised and enlarged ; with Maps, 
Plate, and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. price 7s. Gd. 

AIR and RAIN ; the Beginnings of a Chemical Climatology. By 
Robert Angus Smith, Ph.D. P.R.S. F.C.S. With 8 Illustrations. Svo. 24s. 

AIR and its RELATIONS to LIFE; being, with some Additions, 
the Substance of a Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain in 1S74. By Walter Noel Hartley, F.C.S. Demonstrator of 
Chemistry at King’s College, London. With 66 Woodcuts. Small Svo. 6s. 

NAUTICAL SURVEYING, an INTRODUCTION to the PRACTICAL 

and THEORETICAL STUDY of. By J. K. Laughton, M.A. Small 8vo. 6s. 

MAGNETISM and DEVIATION of the COMPASS. For the Use of 
Students in Navigation and Science Schools. By J. Merrifield, LL.D. 
18mo. Is. 6d. 

DOVE’S LAW of STORMS, considered in connexion with the Ordinary 

Movements of the Atmosphere. Translated by R. H. Scott, M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

KEITH JOHNSTON’S GENERAL DICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, 

Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical ; forming a complete Gazetteer 
of the World. New Edition, revised and corrected. 1 vol. 8vo. [Nearly ready . 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. In 31 

Coloured Maps, exhibiting clearly th.%, more important Physical Features of the 
Countries delineated, and Noting all the Chief Places of Historical, Commercial, 
or Social Interest. Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev. G. Butler, M.A. 
Imperial Svo. bound, price 5s. or imperial 4to. 5s. cloth. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By 

the Rev. George Butler, M.A. Principal of Liverpool College ; Editor of ‘The 
Public Schools Atlas of Modern Geography.’ [In preparation. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY Edited, 

with an Introduction on the Study of Ancient Geography, by the Rev. George 
Butler, M.A. Principal of Liverpool College. [In preparation. 

MAUNDER’ S TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Historical, 
Descriptive, and Political. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. Revised Edition, 
with 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. 6s. cloth, or 10s. bound in calf. 
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Natural History and Popular Science. 

TEXT-BOOKS of SCIENCE, MECHANICAL and PHYSICAL, 

adapted for the use of Artisans and of Students in Public and Science Schools. 
Edited by T. M. Goqdeye, M.A. and C. W. Herrifisld, F.R.S. 

V . 

Edited by T. M. Goodbye, M.A. 

Anderson’s Strength of Materials, small Svo. 3s. Gd. 

Bloxam’s Metals, 3s. Gd. 

Goodeve’s Elements of Mechanism, 3.9. Gd. 

Principles of Mechanics, 3.9. Gd. 

Griffin’s Algebra and Trigonometry, 3s. Gd. Notes, 3s. Gd. 

Jenkin’s Electricity and Magnetism, 3s. Gd. 

Maxwell’s Theory of Pleat, 3s. Gd. 

Merrifield’s Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration, 3s. Gd. Key, 3s. Gd. 
Miller’s Inorganic Chemistry. '3,9. Gd. 

Shelley’s Workshop Appliances, 35. Gd. 

Watson’s Plane and Solid Geometry, 35. 6<2. 

Edited by C. W. Merrifield, F.R.S. 

Armstrong’s Organic Chemistry, 35. Gd. 

Thorpe’s Quantitative Chemical Analysis, 45. Gd. 

Thorpe & Muir’s Qualitative Analysis, 35. Gd. 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied. 
Translated and edited from Ganot’s Elements de Physique by E. Atkinson, 
Ph.D. F.O.S. Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged; with 4 Coloured Plates 
and 758 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 1 os. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for GENERAL READERS and YOUNG 

PERSONS ; being a Course of Physics divested of Mathematical Formuhe 
expressed in the language of daily life. Translated from Ganot’s Cours de 
Physique and by E. Atkinson, Ph.D. F.O.S. Second Edition, with 2 Plates 
and 429 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. price 75. Gd. 

HELMHOLTZ’S POPULAR LECTURES on SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. 

Translated by E. Atkinson, Ph.D. F.C.S. Professor of Experimental Science, 
Staff College. With an Introduction by Professor Tyndall. Svo. with nume- 
rous Woodcuts, price 125. Gd. 

On the SENSATIONS of TONE as a Physiological Basis for the 
Theory of Music. By Hermann L. F. Helmholtz, M.D. Professor of Physics 
in the University of Berlin. Translated, with the Author’s sanction, from the. 
Third German Edition, with Additional Notes and an Additional Appendix, by 
Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S. &c. Svo. price 365. 

The HISTORY of MODERN MUSIC, a Course of Lectures delivered 
at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By John Hullah, Professor of 
Vocal Music in Queen’s College and Bedford College, and Organist of Charter- 
house. New Edition, 1 vol. post 8vo. [In the press 

SOUND. By John Tyndall, LL.L. L.C.L. F.R.S. Third Edition, 
including Recent Researches on Fog-Signalling ; Portrait and Woodcuts. 
Crown, 8 vo. 105. Gd. 

HEAT a MODE of MOTION. By John Tyndall, LL.D. L.C.L. 
F.R.S. Fifth Edition. Plate and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 105. Gd. 

CONTRIBUTIONS to MOLECULAR PHYSICS in the DOMAIN of 
RADIANT HEAT. By J. Tyndall, LL.D. D.C.L. F.R.S. With, 2 Plates and 
31 Woodeuts. Svo. 165. ■ , 
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RESEARCHES on DIAMAGNETISM and MAGNE-CRYSTALLIC 

ACTION; including the Question of Diamagnetic Polarity., By J. Tyndall, 
M.D. D.C.L'. P.R.S. With 6 plates and many Woodcuts. 8vo. 14a*. 

NOTES of a COURSE of SEVEN LECTURES on ELECTRICAL 

PHENOMENA and THEORIES, delivered at the Royal Institution, a.d. 1870. 
By John Tyndall, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S, Crown 8vo. 15. sewed ; Qd. cloth, 

SIX LECTURES on LIGHT delivered in America in 1872 and 1873. 
By John Tyndall, LL.D. D.C.L. P.R.S. Second Edition, with Portrait, 
Plate, and 59 Diagrams. Crown Svo. 7s. Qd. 

NOTES of a COURSE of NINE LECTURES on LIGHT delivered at the 
Royal Institution, a.d., 1869. By John Tyndall, LL.D. D.C.L. F.R.S. 
Crown Svo. price Is. sewed, or Is. Qd. cloth. 

ADDRESS delivered /before the British Association assembled at 
Belfast. By John Tyndall, P.R.S. President. 8th Thousand, with New 
Preface and the Manchester Address. 8vo. 4s. Gd. 

FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE. By John Tyndall, LL.D. D.C.L. F.B.S. 

New Edition. [In the press. 

LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS; a Series of Familiar 
Essays on Scientific Subjects, Natural Phenomena, &c. By R. A. Proctor, 
B.A. First and Second Series. Crown 8vo. 7s. Qd. each. 

A TREATISE on MAGNETISM, General and Terrestrial. By Hum- 
phrey Lloyd, D.D. D.C.L., Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. Svo. ills. Gd. 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the WAVE-THEORY of LIGHT. 
By Humphrey Lloyd, D.D. D.C.L. Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. Third 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Svo. price 10s. Qd. 

The CORRELATION of PHYSICAL FORCES. By the Hon. Sir W. R. 
Grove, M.A. P.R.S. one of the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas. Sixth 
Edition, with other Contributions to Seience. 8vo. price 15s. 

An ELEMENTARY EXPOSITION of the DOCTRINE of ENERGY. 
By D.D. Heath, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Post Svo 
price 45. Qd. 

The COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTE- 

BRATE ANIMALS. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. D.O.L* With 1,472 Woodcuts. 

3 vols. 8vo. £3. 13s. Gd. 

PRINCIPLES of ANIMAL MECHANICS. By the Rev. S. Haughtgn, 
F.R.S. Fellow of Trim Coll. Dubl. M.D. Dubl.. and D.O.L. Oxon. Second 
Edition, with 111 Figures on Wood. 8vo. 21s. 

ROCKS CLASSIFIED and DESCRIBED. By Bernhard Von Cotta. 
English Edition, fey P. H. Lawbence ; with English, German, and French 
Synonymes. Post Svo. 145. 

The ANCIENT STONE IMPLEMENTS, WEAPONS, and ORNA- 
MENTS of GREAT BRITAIN. By John Evans, F.R.S. F.S.A. With 2 Plates 
and 476 Woodcuts. Svo. price 285. 

The NATIVE %ACES of the PACIFIC STATES of NORTH AMERICA. 
By Hubert Howe Bancroft. Vol, I. Wild Tribes, their Manners and Cus- 
toms, with 6 Maps. 8v©. ,25$, Vol. II. Native Races of the Pacific, 25s. 
Vol. III. Myths and Languages, 25 s. To be completed early in the year 1876, 
in Two more Volumes: Vol. IV. Antiquities and Architectural Remains. 
Vol. V. Aboriginal History and Migrations ; Index to the Entire Work. 
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PRXMIEVAL "WORLD of SWITZERLAND. By Professor Oswald 
HEER,,of the University of Zurich. Translated by W. S. Dallas. F.L S and 
edited by James HsrwoqD, M.A., F.R.S. 2 vols. Svo. with numerous Illus- 
trations. ' [in the press. 

The ORIGIN" of CIVILISATION and the PRIMITIVE CONDITION 
of MAN ; Mental and Social Condition of Savages. By Sir John Lubbock, 
Bart. JI.P. F.R.S. Third Edition, with 25 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18s. 

BIBLE ANIMALS; being a Description of every Living Creature 
mentioned in the Scriptures, from the Ape to, the Coral. By the Rev. J. G. 
Wood, M.A. F.L.S. With about 100 Vignettes on Wood. 8vo. 21s. 

HOMES WITHOUT HANDS ; a Description of the Habitations of 
Animals, classed according to their Principle of Construction. By the Rev. J. 
G. Wood, M.A. F.L.S. With about 140 Vignettes on Wood. 8vo. lis. 

INSECTS AT HOME; a Popular Account of British Insects, their 
Structure, Habits, and Transformations. By the Rev. J. G. Wood,, M.A. F.L.S. 
With upwards of 700 Illustrations. 8vo. price 21$. 

INSECTS ABROAD; a Popular Account of Foreign Insects, their 
Structure, Habits, and Transformations. By J. G. Wood, M.A.,, F.L.S. Printed 
and illustrated uniformly with / Insects at Home.’ 8vo. price 21s. 

STRANGE DWELLINGS; a description of the Habitations of 
Animals, abridged from 4 Homes without Hands.’ By the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
M.A. F.L.S. With about 60 Woodcut Illustrations. Crown 8vo. price 7s. Qd. 

OUT of BOORS ; a Selection of original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, MA. F.L.S. With Eleven Illustrations from 
Original Designs engraved on Wood by G. Pearson. Crown 8vo. price 7s. Qd. 

GAME PRESERVERS and BIRD PRESERVERS, or ‘Which are 
our Friends ? ’ By George Francis Morant, late Captain 12th Royal Lancers 
& Major Cape Mounted Riflemen. Crown 8vo. price 5s. , 

A FAMILIAR HISTORY of BIRDS, By E. Stanley, D.D. F.R.S. 
late Lord Bishop of Norwich. Seventh Edition, with Woodcuts. Fcp. 3s. 6d. 

The SEA and its LIVING WONDERS. By Dr. Geobge Haetwig. 
Latest revised Edition. 8vo. with many Illustrations, 105. Qd. 

The TROPICAL WORLD. By Dr. George Hartwig. With above 160 
Illustrations. Latest revised Edition. 8vo. price 105. Qd. 

The SUBTERRANEAN WORLD. "By Dr. George Hartwig. With 
3 Maps and about 80 Woodcuts, including 8 full size of page. 8vo. price 105. Qd. 

The POLAR WORLD, a Popular Description of Man and Nature in the 
Arctic and Antarctic Regions of the Globe. By Dr. George Hartwig. With 
8 Chromoxylographs, 3 Maps, and 85 Woodcuts. Svo. 105. Qd. 

THE, AERIAL WORLD. By Dr. G. Hartwig: New Edition, with 8 

Chromoxylographs and 60 Woodcut Illustrations. 8vo. price 21s. 

KIRBY and SPENCE’S INTRODUCTION to ENTOMOLOGY, or 

Elements of the Natural History of Insects. 7th Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

MAUNDER’# TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY, or Popular 
Dictionary of Birds, Beasts, Fishes, Reptiles, Insects, and Creeping Things, 
With above 900 Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo. price € 5 . cloth, or 10s. bound in calf. 

MAUNDER’# SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY. New 
Edition, thoroughly revised and in great part rewritten, with above 1,000 
new Articles, by J. Y. Johnson. Fcp. Sro. Qs . cloth, or 105, calf. 
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NEW WORKS PUBLISHED by LONG-MANS and CO. 


HANDBOOK of HARDY TREES, SHRUBS, and HERBACEOUS 

PLANTS, containing Descriptions, Native Countries, Ac. of a Selection of tbe 
Best Species in Cultivation; together with Cultural Details, Comparative 
Hardiness, Suitability for Particular Positions, Ac. By W. B. Hemsley. Based on 
Deoaisne and Naudin’s Manuel de V Amateur des Jar dins, and including tbe 264 
Original Woodcuts. Medium Syo. 21s. 

A GENERAL SYSTEM of BOTANY DESCRIPTIVE and ANALYTICAL. 

I. Outlines of Organography, Anatomy, and Physiology ; II. Descriptions and 
Illustrations of the Orders. By E. Le Maout, and J. Decaisne, Members of 
the Institute of France. Translated by Mrs.- Hooker. The Orders arranged 
after the Method followed in the Universities and Schools of Great Britain, "its 
Colonies, America, and India; with an Appendix on the Natural Method, and 
other Additions, by J. D. Hooker, P.R.S. &e. Director of tbe Royal Botanical 
Gardens, Kew. With 5,500 Woodcuts. Imperial Svo. price 52s. 6ci!. 

The TREASURY of BOTANY, or Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable 
Kingdom ; including a Glossary of Botanical Terms. Edited by J. Lindley, 
F.R.S. and T. Moore, F.L.S. assisted by eminent Contributors. With 274 
Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates. Two Parts, fcp. 8vo. 12$. cloth, or 20s. calf. 

The ELEMENTS of BOTANY for FAMILIES and SCHOOLS. 

Tenth Edition, revised by Thomas Moore, F.L.S. Fcp. 8vo. with 154 Wood- 
cuts, 2 s.Gd. 

The ROSE AMATEUR’S GUIDE. By Thomas Rivers. Fourteenth 
Edition. Fcp. Svo. 4s. 

LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of PLANTS ; comprising the Specific 
Character, Description, Culture, History, &c. of all the. Plants found in 
Great Britain. With upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 425. 

BRANDE’S DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. 

Re-edited by the Rev. George W. Cox, M.A. late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxford ; assisted by Contributors of eminent Scientific and Literary Acquire- 
ments. New Edition, revised. 8 vols. medium Svo. 685.* 


Chemistry and Physiology. 

A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and the Allied Branches of other 
Sciences. By Henry Watts, F.R.S. assisted by eminent Contributors, 
Seven Volumes, medium Svo. price £10. 16s. Gd. 

ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Theoretical and Practical. By W. Allen 
Miller, M.D. late Prof, of , Chemistry, King’s Coll. London. New 
Edition. 3 vols. Svo. £3. Part I. Chemical Physics, 15s. Part II. 
Inorganic Chemistry, 21s. Part III. Organic Chemistry, New Edition 
in the press. 

SELECT METHODS in CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, chiefly INOR- 
GANIC. By William Crookes, F.R.S, With 22 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 
price 12s. Gd. 

A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK of DYEING and CALICO PRINTING. 

By William Crookes, F.R.S. With 11 Page Plates, 49 Specimens of Dyed and 
Printed Fabrics, and 36 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42$. 
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OUTLINES of PHYSIOLOGY, Human and Comparative. By John 
Marshall, F.R.C.S. Surgeon to the University College Hospital. J 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. with 122 Woodcuts, 325. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of MAN. By the 

late R. B. Todd, M.D. F.R.S. and W. Bowman, F.R.S. of King’s College. 
With numerous Illustrations. Vol. II. 8vo. 25s. 

YOL. f I. New Edition by Dr. Lionel S. Beale, F.R.S. in course of publi- 
cation, with many Illustrations. Parts I. and II. price 75. 6d. each. 

HEALTH in the HOUSE; a Series of Lectures on Elementary Physi- 
ology in its application to the Daily Wants of Man and Animals, delivered to 
the Wives and Children of Working Men in Leeds and Saltaire. By Catherine 
M. Buckton. Third Edition, revised. Small 8vo. Woodcuts, 5s. 


The Fine Arts , and Illustrated Editiom. 

A DICTIONARY of ARTISTS of the ENGLISH SCHOOL : Painters, 
Sculptors, Architects, Engravers, and Ornamentists ; with Notices of their Lives 
and Works. By S. RedgpAve. 8vo. 165. 

POEMS. By William B. Scott. I. Ballads and Tales. II. Studies 
from Nature. III. Sonnets &c. Illustrated by 17 Etchings by W. B. Scott 
(the Autho: 1 ) and L. Alma Tadema. Crown 8vo. price 155. - 

HALF-HOUR LECTURES on the HISTORY and PRACTICE of the 

FINE and ORNAMENTAL ARTS. By W. B. Scott, Assistant Inspector in 
Art, Department of Science and Art. Third Edition, with 50 Woodcuts. Crown 
Svo. 85. Qd. 

The THREE CATHEDRALS DEDICATED to ST. PAUL, in LONDON ; 

their History from the Foundation of the First Building in the Sixth Century 
to the Proposals for the Adornment of the Present Cathedral. By William 
Longman, F.A.S. With numerous Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 215. 

IN FAIRYLAND; Pictures from the Elf-World. By Richard 
Doyle. With a Poem by W. Aliingham. With Sixteen Plates, containing 
Thirty-six Designs printed in Colours. Second Edition. Folio, price 155. 

The NEW TESTAMENT, illustrated with Wood Engravings after the 
Early Masters, chiefly of the Italian School. .Crown 4to. 635. cloth, gilt top ; 
or £5 55. elegantly bound in morocco. 

SACRED and LEGENDARY ART. By Mrs. Jameson. 

Legends of the Saints and Martyrs. New Edition, with 19 

Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown Svo. 315. Gd. 

Legends of the Monastic Orders. New Edition, with 11 Etchings 

and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown Svo. 215, 

Legends of the Madonna. New Edition, with 27 Etchings and 

165 Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown 8yo. 215. 

The History of Our Lord, with that of, his Types and Precursors. 
Completed by Lady Eastlake. Revised Edition, with SI Etchings and 
281 Woodcuts, 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 425. 
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NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY LONG-MANS and CO. 


The Useful Arts , Manufactures , &c. 

GWILT’S ESTCYCLOP.EDIA of ASCHITECTXTEE, with above 1,600 
Engravings on Wood. New Edition, revised and enlarged by Wyatt 
Papworth. 8vo. 52$. Gd. - ? 

HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, 
and other Details. By Charles L. Eastlake, Architect. New Edition, 
with about 90 Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 14s. 

PRINCIPLES of MECHANISM, designed for the Use of Students in 
the Universities, and for Engineering Students generally. By R, 
Willis, M.A. F.B.S. &c. Jacksonian Professor in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Second Edition, enlarged ; with 374 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18$. 

LATHES and TURNING, Simple, Mechanical, and Ornamental. 

By W. Henry Northcott. With about 240 Illustrations. 8vo. 18$. 

PERSPECTIVE ; or, the Art of Drawing what One Sees. Explained 
and adapted to the use of those Sketching from Nature. By Lieut. W. H. 
C-ollins, R.E. E.B.A.S. With 37 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. price 5s. 

INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY ; a Manual for Manufacturers and for 
use in Colleges or Technical Schools. Being a Translation of Professors Stohmann 
and Bugler’s German Edition of Paten’s Pricis de Chimie Jndustrielle, by Dr. 
J. D. Barry. Edited and supplemented by B. H. Paul, Ph.D. 8vo. with Plates 
and Woodcuts. [/a the press. 

URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANUFACTURES, and MINES. 
Seventh Edition, rewritten and enlarged by Robert Hunt, F.R.S. assisted by 
numerous Contributors eminent in Science and the Arts, and familiar with 
Manufactures. With above 2,100 Woodcuts. 3 vols. medium 8vo. £5 5$. 

HANDBOOK of PRACTICAL TELEGRAPHY. By R. S. Gulley 
Memb. Inst. C.E. Engineer-in-Chief of Telegraphs to the Post Office. Sixth 
Edition, with 144 Woodcuts and 5 Plates. 8vo. price 16s. 

The ENGINEER’S HANDBOOK; explaining the Principles which 
should guide the Young Engineer in th$ Construction of Machinery, with the 
necessary Rules, Proportions, and Tables By O. S. Lowndes. Post Svo. 5s. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA of CIVIL ENGINEERING, Historical, Theoretical, 

and Practical. By E. Crest, C.E. With above 3,000 Woodcuts. Svo. 42$. 

OCCASIONAL PAPERS on SUBJECTS connected with CIVIL EN- 
GINEERING, GUNNERY, and Naval Architecture. By Michael Scott, 
Memb. Inst. C.E. & of Inst. N.A. 2 vols. Svo. with Plates, 42$. 

TREATISE on MILLS and MILLWORK. By Sir W. Fairbairn, 
Bart. F.R.S. New Edition, with 18 Plates and 322 W oodcuts, 2 vols. Svo. 32$. 

USEFUL INFORMATION for ENGINEERS. By Sir W. Fairbairn, 
Bart. F.R.S. Revised Edition, with Illustrations. 3 vols. crown Svo. price 31$. 6a 7 . 

The APPLICATION of CAST and WROUGHT IRON to Building 
Purposes. By Sir W. Fairbatrn, Bart. F.R.S, Fourth Edition-, enlarged ; with 
6 Plates and 118 Woodcuts, 8vo. price 16$. 
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A TREATISE on the STEAM ENGINE, in its various 'Applications 
to Mines, Mills, Steam. Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture. By J. Bourne, 
C.E. Eighth. Edition } with Portrait, 37 Plates, and 546 Woodcuts. 4to. 425. 

CATECHISM of tile STEAM ENGINE, in its various Applications to 

Mines, Mills, Steam .Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture. By the same 

, Author. With 89 Woodcuts. Pep. 8vo. 65. 

HANDBOOK! of the STEAM ENGINE. By the same Author, forming 
a Key to the Catechism of the Steam Engine, with 67 Woodcuts. Pep. 9s. , 

BOURNE’S RECENT IMPROVEMENTS in the STEAM ENGINE in its 

various applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agri- 
culture. By John Bourne, C.E. New Edition, with 124 Woodcuts. Pep. Svo. Cs. 

PRACTICAL TREATISE on METALLURGY, adapted from the last 
German Edition of Professor Keel’s Metallurgy by W. Crookes, F.R.S. &c. 
and E. Bohrig, Ph.D. M.E. With 625 Woodcuts. 3 vols. Svo. price £4 19s. 

MITCHELL’S MANUAL of PRACTICAL ASSAYING. Fourth Edi- 
tion, for the most part rewritten, with all the recent Discoveries incorporated, 
by W. Crookes, P.R.S. With 199 Woodcuts. Svo. 31s. 6d. 

LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of AGRICULTURE: comprising the 
Laying-out, Improvement, and Management of Landed Property, and the Culti- 
vation and Economy of Agricultural Produce. With 1,100 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Gardening : comprising the Theory and 
Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Landscape Gardening. 
With 1,000 Woodcuts. Svo. 21s. 


Religious and Moral Works. 

CHRISTIAN LIFE, its COURSE, its HINDRANCES, and its 

HELPS ; Sermons preached mostly in the Chapel of Rugby School. By the 
late Rev. Thomas Arnold, D.D. 8vo. 7s. Qd. 

CHRISTIAN LIFE,' its HOPES, its FEARS, .and its CLOSE; 
Sermons preached mostly in the Chapel of Rugby School. By the late Rev. 
Thomas Arnold, D.D. Svo. 7s. 6cZ. 

SERMONS chiefly on the INTERPRETATION of SCRIPTURE. 

By the late Rev. Thomas Arnold, D.D. Svo. price 7s. 6d. 

SERMONS preached in the Chapel of Rugby School ; with an Address 
before Confirmation. By the late Rev. Thomas Arnold, D.D. Pep. Svo. 3s, Gd. 

THREE ESSAYS on RELIGION : Nature ; the Utility of Religion ; 

Theism. By John Stuart Mill. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of RELIGION. Four Lecture 
delivered at the Royal Institution; with Two Essays on False Analogies an 
the Philosophy of Mythology. By F. Max Muller, M.A. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d* 
B 2 
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SUPERNATURAL RELIGION; an Inquiry into the Reality of Divine 
Revelation. Fifth Edition, carefully revised, with Eighty Rages of New Preface. 

2 vols. 8vo. 245. * 

ESSAYS on the HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By John 

Earl Russell, KG. Cabinet Edition, revised. Ecp. 8vo. price 35. 6d. 

The NEW BIBLE COMMENTARY, by Bishops and other 0 Clergy 
of the Anglican Church, critically examined by the Right P^ev. J. W. Colenso, 
D.D. Bishop of Natal. 8vo. price 255. 

REASONS of EAITH ; or, the ORDER of the Christian Argument 
Developed and Explained. By the Rev. G. S. Drew, M.A. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Ecp. 8vo. price 6s. 

The PRIMITIVE and CATHOLIC EAITH in Relation to the Church 
of England. Dy the Rev. B. W. Savtle, M.A. Rector of Shillingford, Exeter ; 
Author of ‘ Truth of the Bible ’ &c. 8vo. price 75. 

SYNONYMS of the OLD TESTAMENT, their BEARING on CHRIS- 

TIAN EAITH and PRACTICE. By the Rev. R. B. Gikdlestone, M.A. 8vo. 155. 

An INTRODUCTION to the THEOLOGY of the CHURCH of 

ENGLAND, in an Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles. By the Rev. T. P. 
Boultbee, LL.D. New Edition, Fcp. 8vo. price 65. 

An EXPOSITION of the 39 ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. 
By E. Harold Browne, D.D. Lord Bishop of Winchester. New Edit. 8vo. I65. 

The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. By the Rev. W. J. 
Conybeare, M.A., and the Very Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D. Dean of Chester 

Library Edition, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on 
Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 42s. 

Intermediate Edition, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 
2 vols. square crown 8vo. 215. 

Student’s Edition, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps, 
lvol. crown 8vo. price 95, 

COMMENTARY on the EPISTLE to* the ROMANS. By the Rev. 
W. A. O’Conor, B.A. Crown 8vo. price 35. 6d. 

The EPISTLE to the HEBREWS; with Analytical Introduction and 
Notes. By the Rev. W. A. O’Conor, B.A. Crown 8vo. price 45. 6d. 

A CRITICAL and GRAMMATICAL COMMENTARY on ST. PAUL’S 

Epistles. By C. J. Ellicott, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 8vo. 

Galatians, Fourth Edition, 8s. §d. 

Ephesians, Fourth Edition, 8s. 6<£. 

Pastoral Epistles, Fourth Edition, 10s. 6<2. 

Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, ThirddMition, 10s. 6d . 
Thessalonians, Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 
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HISTORICAL LECTURES on the LIFE of OUR LORD. By 

C. J. Elhcott, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Fifth Edition. Syo. 125. 

EVIDENCE of the TRUTH of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION derived 
from the Literal Fulfilment of Prophecy. By Alexander Keith, D.D. 37th 
Edition, with Plates, in square 8vo. 12s. Gd. ; 39 th Edition, in 'post 8vo. 6s. 

HISTORY of ISRAEL. By H. Ewald, late Professor of the Univ. of 
Gottingen. Translated by J. E. Carpenter, M. A., with a Preface by Russell 
Martxneau, M.A. 5 yoIs. Syo. 63s. 

The ANTIQUITIES of ISRAEL. By Heinrich Ewald, late Professor 
of the University of Gottingen. Translated from the German by Henry Shaen. 
Solly, M.A. 8yo. price 12s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 

The TREASURY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE; being a Dictionary of the 
Books, Persons, Places, Events, and other matters of which mention, is made in 
Holy Scripture. By Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. With Maps, 16 Plates, and numerous 
Woodcuts. Pep. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, or 105. neatly bound in calf. 

LECTURES on the PENTATEUCH and the MOABITE STONE. 

By the Right Rev. J. W. Colenso, D.D. Bishop of Natal. Syo. 125. 

The PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA CRITICALLY EXAMINED. 

By the Right Rev. J. W. Colenso, D.D. Bishop of 'Natal. Crown Svo. 65. 

SOME QUESTIONS of the DAY. By the Author of ‘ Amy Herbert.’ 

Crown 8yo. price Si. (id. ■ 

THOUGHTS for the AGE. By the Author of ‘Amy Herbert,’ &e. 

New Edition, revised. Fcp. Svo, price 3s. 6d. 

PASSING THOUGHTS on RELIGION. By the Author of ‘Amy 
Herbert/ New Edition. Fcp. Syo. price 35. 6d. 

The DOCTRINE and PRACTICE of CONFESSION in the CHURCH of 

ENGLAND. By the Rev. W. E. Jele, B.D. sometime Censor of Oh. Ch.; Author 
of * Quousque ’ &c. Svo. price 75. 6d. 

FASTING COMMUNION, how Binding in England by the Canons. 
With the Testimony of the Early Fathers. An Historical Essay. By the Rev. 
H. T. Kingdon, M.A. Second Edition. Svo. 105. 6d. 

PREPARATION for the HOLY COMMUNION ; the Devotions chiefly 

from the Works of Jeremy Tailor. By Miss Sewell. 32mo. 85. 

LYRA GERMANICA, Hymns translated from the German by Miss 

C. Wink worth. Fcp. Svo. price 55. 

SPIRITUAL SONGS for the SUNDAYS and HOLIDAYS through- 
out the Year. By J. S. B. Monsell, LL.D. Ninth Thousand. Fcp. Svo. 5s. 
ISmo. 2s. 

ENDEAVOURS after the CHRISTIAN LIFE : Discourses. By the 
Rev. J. Martineau, LL.D. Fifth Edition, carefully revised. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

HYMNS of PRAISE and PRAYER, collected and edited by the Rev. 
J. MARTINEAU, LL.D. Crown Svo. 45. Gd. 32mo. 15. Gd. 

The TYPES of GENESIS, briefly considered as revealing the Develop- 
ment of Human Nature. By Andrew Jukes. Third Edition. Crown Svo. ts.Gd. 

The SECOND DEATH and the RESTITUTION of ALL THINGS ; 

with some Preliminary Remarks on the Nature and Inspiration of Holy 
ture. (A Letter to a Friend.) By Andrew Jukes. Fourth Edition, down 
Svo. 35. Gd. 
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WHATELY’S INIRQDU CTGBY LESSONS on the CHRISTIAN 

Evidences. 18mo. 6d. 

BISHOP JEREMY I A YL OS’S ENTIRE WORKS. With Life by 
Bishop Heber. Revised and corrected by the Rev. C. P. Eden. Complete in 
Ten Volumes, 8vo. cloth, price £5. 5s. 


Travels , Voyages, &c. 

The INDIAN ALPS, and How we Crossed them : being a Narrative 
of Two Tears’ Residence in the Eastern Himalayas, and Two Months’ Tour 
into the Interior, towards Kinchinjunga and Mount Everest. By a Lady 
Pioneer. With Illustrations from Original Drawings made on the spot by the 
Authoress. Imperial 8vo. {Nearly ready . 

TYROL and the TYROLESE ; being an Account of the People and 
. the Land, in their Social, Sporting, and Mountaineering Aspects. By W. A. 
Baillie Grohman. Withmumerous Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 
Crown Svo. [Now ready. 

‘The FROSTY CAUCASUS;’ An. Account of a Walk through Part of 
the Range, and of an Ascent of Elbruz in the Summer of 1874. By F. C. Grove. 
With Eight Illustrations engraved on Wood by E . Whymper, from Photographs 
r taken during the Journey, and a Map. Crown Svo. price 155. 

A JOURNEY of 1,000 MILES through EGYPT and NURIA to the 
SECOND CATARACT of the NILE. Being a Personal Narrative of Four and 
a Half Months’ Life in a Dahabeeyah on the Nile ; with some Account of the 
Discovery and Excavation of a Rock-cut Chamber, Descriptions of the River, 
the Ruins, and the Desert, the People met, the Places visited, the ways and 
manners of the Natives, &c. By Amelia B. Edwards. With numerous Illus- 
trations from Drawings by the. Authoress, Map, Plans,. Facsimiles, &c. Imperial 
Svo. [Nearly ready. 

ITALIAN ALPS ; Sketches in the Mountains of Ticino, Lombardy, 
the Trentino, and Venetia. By .Douglas W. Freshfield, Editor of ‘The 
Alpine Journal.’ Square crown Svo. with Maps and Illustrations, price 155. 

HERE and THERE in the ALPS. By the Hon. Peedhrica Plun ke t. 
With Vignette Title. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

REMINISCENCES of FEN and MERE. By J. M. Heathcote. 
With Maps and numerous Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 1 vol, 
Svo. [ Nearly ready . 

TWO YEARS IN FIJI, a Descriptive Narrative of a Residence in the 
Fijian Group of Islands ; with some Account of the Fortunes of Foreign 
Settlers and Colonists up to the Time of the British Annexation. By Litton 
Forbes, M.D. L.R.C.P. F.R.G.S. late Medical Officer to the German Consulate, 
Apia, Navigator Islands. Crown 8vo. 85. 6d. 

EIGHT YEARS in CEYLON. By Sir Samuel W. Baker, M.A. 

F. R.G.S. New Edition, with Illustrations engraved on Wood, by G. Pearson. 
Crown Svo. 75. 6d. 

The RIFLE and the HOUND in CEYLON. By Sir Samuel W. 
Barer, M.A. F.R.G.S. New Edition, with Illustrations engraved on Wood by 

G. Pearson. Crown Svo. 75. 6<Z. 

MEETING the SUN ; a Journey all round the World through Egypt, 
China.. Japan, and California. By William Simpson, F.R.G.S. With 48. Helio- 
types and Wood Engravings from Drawings by the Author, Medium 8vo. 24 5. 
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UNTRODDEN PEAKS and UNFREQUENTED VALLEYS;, a Mid- 
summer Ramble amopg .the Dolomites. By Amelia B. Edwards. With a 
Map and 27 Wood Engravings. Medium 8vo. 21a 

The DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS ; Excursions through Tyrol, Carinthia, 
Carniola, and Friuli, 1861*1863. By J. Gilbert and G. C. Churchill, F.R.G.S. 
Witb^numerous Illnstrations. Square crown 8vo. 21 a 

The VALLEYS of TIROL; their Traditions and Customs, and how 
to Visit them. By Miss R. H. Busk, Author of ‘ The Folk-Lore of Rome/ &c. 
With Maps and Frontispiece. Crown Svo. 12s. Gd. 

The ALPINE CLUB MAP of SWITZERLAND, with parts of the 
Neighbouring Countries, on the Scale of Four Miles to an Inch. Edited by R. 
C. Nichols, F.S.A. F.R.G.S. In Four Sheets, price 42s. or mounted in a case, 
52s. Gd. Each Sheet may be had separately, price 12s. or mounted in a case, 15s. 

■ MAP of the CHAIN of MONT BLANC, from an Actual Survey in 
IS 63-1 8 64. By Adams-Reilly, F.R.G.S. M.A.C. Published under the Au- 
thority of the” Alpine Club. In Chromolithography on extra stout drawing- 
paper 28in. x 17in. price 10s. or mounted on canvas in a folding case, 12s. Gd. 

HOW to SEE NORWAY. By Captain J. B. Campbell, With Map 
and 5 Woodcuts. Pep. Svo. price 5s. 

GUIDE to the PYRENEES, for the use of Mountaineers. By 

Charles Packe. With Map and Illustrations. Crown Svo. 7s. Gd. 

The ALPINE GUIDE. By John Ball, M.R.I.A. late President of 
the Alpine Club. 8 vols. post Svo. Thoroughly Revised Editions, with Maps 
and Illustrations : — I. Western Alps , 6s. Gd , II. Central Alps, . 7s. Gd. III. 
Eastern Alps , 10s. Gd. Or in Ten Parts, price 2s. Gd. each. 

Introduction on Alpine Travelling in General, and on the Geology 
of the Alps, price Is. Each of the Three Volumes or Parts of the Alpine Guide 
may be had with this Introduction prefixed, price Is. extra. 

VISITS to REMARKABLE PLACES: Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and 
Stones Illustrative of Striking Passages in English History and Poetry. By 
William Howrrr. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, 25s. 


Wi orks ? of Fiction. 

HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY ; or, Stories for Everybody and Everybody's 
Children. By the Right Hon. E. M. Knatchbull-Hugessex, M.P. With Nine 
Illustrations from Original Designs by R. Doyle, engraved on Wood by G. 
Pearson. Crown Svo. price 6s. 

WHISPERS from FAIRYLAND. By the Right Hon. E. H. Enatch- 

bull-Hugessbn, M.P. With Nine Illustrations from Original Designs engraved 
on Wood by G. Pearson. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 

LADY WILLOUGHBY’S DIARY, 1635— 1663; Charles the First, the 
Protectorate, and the Restoration. ' Reproduced in the Style of the Period to 
which the Diary relates. Crown 8vo. price 7s. Gd. 

TALES of the TEUTONIC LANDS. By the Rev. Gr. W. Cox, M.A. 

and E. H. Jones. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6c?. 

The FOLK-LORE of ROME, collected by Word of Mouth from the 

People. By Miss R. H. Busk, Author of 4 Patranas/ Ac. Crown 8vo. 12s. Gd. 
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NOVELS and TALES. By the Right Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P # 
Cabinet Edition, complete in Ten Volumes, crown Svo. price £3. 


Lothair, Gs. 
CONINGSBY, 6a 
Sybil, Gs. 
Tancred, Gs. 
Venetia, 6s. 


Henrietta Temple, 6a 

CONTARINI FLEMING, &C. 6A 
Alroy, Ixion, &c. Gs. 

The Young Duke, &c. 6a 
Vivian Grey ,6a * 


The MODERN NOVELIST’S LIBRARY. Each Work in crown Svo. 

complete in a Single Volume : — 

Atherstone Priory, 2s. boards ; 2a Gd. cloth. 

Mademoiselle Mopj, 25. boards; 25. Gd. cloth. 

Melville’s Gladiators, 2s boards ; 2s. Gd. cloth. 

Good for Nothing, 2s. boards ; 2s. Gd. cloth. 

Holmby House, 2s. boards ; 2s. Gd. cloth. 

Interpreter, 2s. boards ; 2s. Gd. cloth. 

Kate Coventry, 2s. boards ; 2s. Gd. cloth. 

Queen’s Maries, 2s. boards ; 2s. Gd. cloth. 

Digby Grand, 2s. boards ; 2s. Gd. cloth. 

General Bounce, 2s. boards ; 2s. Gd. cloth. 

Trollope's Warden, Is. 6d. boards ; 2s. cloth. 

B arcii ester Towers, 2s. boards ; 2s. Gd. cloth. 

B ramley -Moore’s Six Sisters of the Valleys, 2s. boards; 2s. Gd, cloth. 

The Burgomaster’s Family, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6<3. cloth. 


CABINET EDITION of STORIES and TALES 


Amy Herbert, 2s. Gd. 
Gertrude, 2s. Gd. 

The Earl’s Daughter, 2s. Gd. 
Experience of Life, 2s. Gd. 
Cleve Hall, 2s. Gd. 


by Miss Sewell 
Ivors, 2s. Gd. 

Katharine Ashton, 2s. Gd. 
Margaret Percjval, 3s. Gd. 
Ban eton Parsonage, 3s. Gd. 
Ursula, 3s, Gd. 


BECKER’S GALLUS; or, Roman Scenes of the Time of Augustus: 
with Notes and Excursuses. New Edition. Post Svo. 7s. 6d, 

BECKER’S CHARICLES: a Tale illustrative. of Private Life among the 

Ancient Greeks : with Notes and Excursuses. New Edition. Post Svo. 7s. Gd. 


m 

Poetry and The Drama. 

POEMS. By William B. Scott. I. Ballads and Tales. II. Studies 
from Nature. III. Sonnets &c. Illustrated by 17 Etchings by L. Alma 
Tadema and William B. Scott. Crown 8vo. price 15s. 

HOOKE’S IRISH MELODIES, Maclise’s Edition, with 161 Steel Plates 

from Original Drawings. Super-royal Svo. 31s. Gd. 

Miniature Edition of Moore’s Irish Melodies, with Maclise’s De- 

signs (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. 10s. Gd. 

BALLADS and LYRICS of OLD PRANCE; with other Poems. By 
A. Lang, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Square fcp. Svo. price 5s. 

MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. Tenniel’s Edition, with 68 Wood 

Engravings from Original Drawings and other Illustrations. Fcp. 4to. 21s. 
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SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS, with the Authors last Corrections 
and copyright Additions. Medium Svo. with Portrait and Vignette, 14s. 

LAYS of ANCIENT HOME ; with IVEY and the ARMADA. By the 

Right Hon, Lord Macaulay. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 

LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. With 90 Illustra- 

tions on Wood, from the Antique, from Drawings by G. Scharf. Pep, 4to. 21s. 

Miniature Edition of Lord Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, 

with the Illustrations (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. 106'. 6d. 

The IENEID of VIRGIL Translated into English Verse. By John 
Conington, M.A. New Edition. Crown Svo. 9s. 

HOEATII OPERA. Library Edition, with Marginal References and 

English Notes. Edited by the Rev. J. E. Yonge. Svo. 216. 

The LYCIDAS and EPITAPHIUM DAMONIS of MILTON. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction (including a Reprint of the rare Latin Version 
of the Lycidas, by W. Hogg, 1694), by C. S. Jerram, M.A. Crown Svo. 26, OtL 

BOWL LEE’S EAMILY SHAKSPEARE, cheaper Genuine Editions. 
Medium 8vo. large type, with 36 Woodcuts, price 146, Cabinet Edition, with 
the same Illustrations, 6 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 216. 

POEMS. By Jean Ingelow. 2 vols. fcp. Svo. price 10s. 

First Series, containing ‘ Divided,’ ‘The Star’s Monument,’ &c. Sixteenth 
Thousand. Fcp. 8vo. price 5s. 

Second Series, ‘A Story of Doom,’ ‘Gladys and her Island,’ &c. Fifth 
Thousand. Fcp. Svo. price os. 

POEMS by Jean Ingelow. Pirst Series, with nearly 100 Illustrations, 
engraved on Wood by Dalziel Brothers. Fcp. 4to. 216. 


Rural .Sports,. &c. 

DOWN the ROAD ; Or, Reminiscences of a Gentleman Coachman. 
By C. T. S. Birch Reynardson. Second Edition, with Twelve Coloured 
Illustrations from Paintings by H. Aiken. Medium Svo. 216. 

The DEAD SHOT; or, Sportsman’s Complete Guide: a Treatise on 
the Use of the Gun, Dog-breaking, Pigeon-shooting, &c. By Marksman. 
Revised Edition. Fcp. Svo. with Plates, os, 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA of RURAL SPORTS; a complete Account, Histo- 
rical, Practical, and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Racing, 
and all other Rural and Athletic Sports and Pastimes. By D. P. Blaine. 
With above GOO Woodcuts (20 from Designs by John Leech). Svo. 216. 

The ELY-TTSHER’S ENTOMOLOGY. By Alfred Ronalds. With 
coloured Representations of the Natural and Artificial Insect. Sixth Edition, 
with 20 coloured Plates. Svo. 146. 
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A BOOK on AX^GLING; a complete Treatise on the Art of Anglins 
in every branch. By Francis Francis. New Edition, with Portrait and 15 
other Plates, plain and coloured. Post Svo. 155. - 

WIICOOKS’S SEA-FISHEBMAN ; comprising the Chief Methods of 

S°° k ^f.J. Line Sf^ing, a ? Iance Nets ’ and Remarks on, Boats and Boating. 
New Edition, with 80 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 12s. Gd. # S 

HORSES and STABLES. By Colonel F. Fitzwygram, XV. the King’s 
Hussars. With Twenty-four Plates of Illustrations, containing very numerous 
Figures engraved on Wood. Svo. 10s. Gd. 

The HOUSE’S FOOT, and- HOW to KEEP it SOUND. By W 
Miles, Esq. Ninth Edition, with Illustrations. Imperial Svo. 12s. Gd. 

A PLAIN TREATISE on HORSE-SHOEING. By W Miles TCs a 
Sixth Edition. Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 25. Gd. J q * 

ST ™f J“ d BTABLMinOTOS. By W . Miles, Esq. Imp. 8m 
with 13 Plates, 155. r 

REMARKS on HORSES’ TEETH, addressed to Purchasers. By W. 

Miles, Esq. Post Svo. Is. Gd. J 

ihe HORSE: with a Treatise on Draught. By "William Youatt. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. Svo. with, numerous Woodcuts, 125. 6<L 

The DOG. By William Youatt. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 6s. 

The DOG in HEALTH and DISEASE. By Stonehenge. With 70 
Wood Engravings. Square crown Svo. 7s. Gd. 

The GREYHOUND. By Stonehenge. Revised Edition, with 25 
Portraits of Greyhounds. Square crown Svo. 155. 

The OX; his Diseases and their Treatment: with an Essay on Parturi- 
tion in the Cow. By J. R. Dobson. Crown Svo. with Illustrations, 7s. Gd. 


Works of Utility and General Information. 

The THEQSY and BEAC.TICE of BAKED?©. Ey H. D. Macleo d 
M.A. Barrister- at -Law. Third and Cheaper Edition, revised. (In Two 
volumes.) Vol. I. Svo. price 125. v 

M’GULLOO H7S DICTIONARY, Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, 

of Commerce and Commercial Navigation. New and revised Edition. Svo. 635. 

The CABINET LAWYER; a Popular Digest of the Laws of England, 
Civil, Criminal, and Constitutional: intended for Practical Use and General 
Information. Twenty-fifth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price ds. 

PROTECTION from FIRE and THIEVES, Including the Construe-- 
tion or Locks, Safes, Strong-Room, and Fire-proof Buildings ; Burglary and 
the Means of Preventing it; Fire, its Detection, Prevention! and Extinction ■ 
&c. By G. H. Chubb, Assoc. Inst. C.E. With 32 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 5s. * 
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BLACKSTONE ECONOMISED, a Compendium of the Laws of 
England to the Present time, in Pour Books, each embracing the Legal Principles 
and Practical Information, contained in their respective volumes of Blackstone, 
supplemented by Subsequent Statutory Enactments, Important Legal Decisions, 
&c. By D. M. Atrd, Barrister-at-Law. Revised Edition. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

PEWTNER’S COMPREHENSIVE SPECIFIER; a Guide to the 
Practicll Specification of every kind of Building-Artificers’ Work, with Forms 
of Conditions and Agreements. Edited by W. Young. Crown Svo. 6s. 

COLLIERIES and COLLIERS ; a Handbook of the Law and Leading 

Cases relating thereto. By J. C. Fowler. Third Edition, Fop. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

HINTS to MOTHERS on the MANAGEMENT of their HEALTH 
during the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room. By the late 
Thomas Bull, M.D. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

The MATERNAL MANAGEMENT of CHILDREN in HEALTH and 

Disease. By the late Thomas Bull, M.D. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

The THEORY of the MODERN SCIENTIFIC GAME of WHIST. 

By William Pole, F.R.S. Fifth Edition, enlarged. Fcp. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

CHESS OPENINGS. By F. W. Longman, Balliol College, Oxford. 
Second Edition revised. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THREE HUNDRED ORIGINAL CHESS PROBLEMS and STUDIES. 
By Jambs Pierce, M.A. and W. T. Pierce. With numerous Diagrams. Square 
fcp. Svo. 7s. 6d. Supplement, price 2s. 6d. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE on BREWING; with Formula* for Public 

Brewers, and Instructions for Private Families. By W. Black. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

MODERN COOKERY for PSIYATE EAMILIES, reduced to a System 
of Easy Practice in a Series of carefully-tested Receipts. By Eliza Acton. 
Newly revised and enlarged ; with S Plates and 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo. 6s. 

MAUNDER’ S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE and LIBRARY of 

Reference ; comprising an EnglishDictienary and Grammar, Universal Gazetteer, 
Classical Dictionary, Chronology, Law Dictionary, a synopsis of the 'Peerage 
useful Tables, &c. Revised Edition. Fcp. Svo. 6s. cloth, or 10s. calf. 


Knowledge for the Young. 

The STEPPING-STONE to KNOWLEDGE; or upwards of _ 700 
Questions and Answers on Miscellaneous Subjects, adapted to the capacity of 
Infant minds. 18mo. Id. 

SECOND SERIES of the STEPPING-STONE to KNOWLEDGE: 

Containing upwards of 800 Questions and Answers on Miscellaneous Subjects 
not contained in the First Series. ISmo. Is. 

The STEPPING-STONE to GEOGRAPHY : Containing several 

Hundred Questions and Answers on Geographical Subjects. ISmo. Is. 
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The STEPPING-STONE to ENGLISH HISTORY; Questions and 

Answers on the History of England. 18mo. Is. 

Tlie STEPPING-SI ONE to BIBLE KNOWLEDGE ; Questions and 
Answers on the Old and New Testaments. ISmo. Is. 

The STEPPING-STONE to BIOGRAPHY ; Questions uni. Answers 

on the Lives of Eminent Men and Women. 18ino. Is. 

The STEPPING-STONE to IRISH HISTORY : Containing several 

Hundred Questions and Answers on the History of Ireland. ISmo. U\ 

The STEPPING-STONE to FRENCH HISTORY: Containing several 

Hundred Questions and Answers on the History of France. ISmo. 1$; 

The STEPPING-STONE to ROMAN HISTORY : Containing several 

Hundred Questions and Answers on the History of Rome. 18mo. Is. 

The STEPPING-STONE to GRECIAN HISTORY: Containing several 
Hundred Questions and Answers on the History of Greece. ISmo. Is. 

The STEPPING-STONE to ENGLISH GRAMMAR : Containing several 

Hundred Questions and Answers on English Grammar. ISmo. Is. 

TheSTEPPING-STONE to FRENCH PRONUNCIATION and CON- 

VERSATION : Containing several Hundred Questions and Answers. ISmo. Is. 

STEPPING-STONE to ASTRONOMY : Containing several 

Systems lSmo ai i? UCSti ° nS and Answers 011 tllG Earth and the Solar and Stellar 


The STEPPING-STONE to MUSIC: Containing several Hundred 
Questions cn the Science ; also a short History of Music. ISmo. Is. 

The STEPPING-STONE to NATURAL HISTORY: Vertebrate or 

^“fsmo^reaohPaSt 111 L Mammalla ’• Paet U -‘ «* 


THE STEPPING-STONE to ARCHITECTURE; Questions and 

an 5 Pro « ress of Architecture from the 
Earliest Times. \V ith 100 Woodcuts. 18mo. Is. 



INDEX 


Acton’s Modern Cookery . 27 

Aird’s Blackstone Economised 27 

Alpine Club Map of Switzerland 23 

Alpine Guide (The! 23 

Amos’s Jurisprudence 5 

Primer of the Constitution 5 

-Anderson’s Strength of Materials 13 

ARMSTRONG’S Organic Chemistry.. 13 

Arnold’s (Dr.) Christian Life 19 

Lectures on Modern History 2 

, Miscellaneous Works 9 

School Sermons 19 

(T.) Manual of English Literature 8 

Atherstone Priory 24 

Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson 9 

Ayrk’s Treasury of Bible Knowledge ...... 2i 


Bacon’s Essays, by Whatelt 7 

Life and Letters, by Spedding 5 

Works, edited by Spedding 7 

Bain’s Emotions and Will 10 

Logic, Deductive and Inductive 10 

Mental and Moral Science 10 

on the Senses and Intellect 10 

Baker’s 2 works on Ceylon 22 

Ball’s Alpine Guide 23 

Bancroft’s Native Races of the Pacific ... 11 

Becker’s Charities and Gallus 24 

Black’s Treatise on Brewing 27 

Blackley’S German- English Dictionary... % 

Blaine’s Rural Sports 25 

Bloxam’s Metals 13 

Boultree on 39 Articles 20 

BOURNE’S Catechism of the Steam Engine . 19 

Handbook of Steam Engine ...... 19 

Improvements in the Steam 

Engine..... V. 19 

Treatise on the Steam Engine ... 19 

Bowdler’s Family Shakspeare 25 

Bramley-Moore's Six Sisters of the 

Valleys ; 24 

Brande’S Dictionary of Science, Litera- 
ture, and Art 16 

Bray’s Philosophy of Necessity 11 

Brinkley’s Astronomy n 

Browne’s Exposition of the 39 Articles. 20 

Brunel’s Life of Brunel . 4 

Buckle’s History of Civilization 3 

— - Miscellaneous Writings 9 


Buckton’s Health in the House (Physio- 
logical Lectures) 17 

Bull’s Hints to Mothers 27 

Maternal Management of Children 27 

Burgomaster’s Family (The) 24 

Burke’s Rise of Great Families 5 

Vicissitudes of Families 5 

Busk’s Folk-Lore of Rome 23 

Valleys of Tirol 23 


Cabinet Lawyer 26 

Campbell’s Norway 23 

Capponi’s History of the Republic of 

Florence ; 3 

Cates’s Biographical Dictionary 5 

and Woodward’s Encyclopaedia 3 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged Truths 9 

Chesney’s Indian Polity 3 

Modern Military Biography ... 4 

Waterloo Campaign 2 

Chubb on Protection from Thieves 26 

Clough’s Lives from Plutarch 2 

Codrington’s Life and Letters 4 

Colenso (Bishop) on Pentateuch 21 

on Moabite Stone, &c 21 

on Speaker’s Bible Commentary 20 

Collins’s Perspective 18 

Commonplace Philosopher, by A.K.H.B. ... 9 

Comte’s Positive Philosophy 6 

Congreve’s Politics of Aristotle 6 

CONINGTON’S Translation of the . Eneid ... 25 

Miscellaneous Writings 9 

ContaNSEAU’s French Dictionaries 8 

Coxybeare and Howson’S St. Paul 20 

Cotton’s (Bishop) Memoir 4 

Counsel and Comfort from a City Pulpit 9 

Cox’S Aryan Mythology 4 

Crusades 3 

History of Greece 2 

School ditto 2 

Tale of the Great Persian W ar 2 

Tales of Ancient Greece 3 

Cox and Jones’s Tales of Teutonic Lands 23 

Crawley’s Thucydides 3 

Creasy on British Constitutions 3 

Gresy’s Civil Engineering 18 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson 9 

Crookes’s Chemical Analysis 16 

Dyeing and Calico Printing ...... 16 

Culley’s Handbook of Telegraphy., IS 
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Dead Shot (The"), by Marksman 25 

DECAISNE and Lb MAOUT’S Botany 18 

De Morgan’s Budget of Paradoxes 10 

Demosthenes’ Oration on the Crown, 

translated by Collier 7 

De Tooqueyille’S Democracy in America 6 

Disraeli’s Lord George Bentinck 4 

Novels and Tales 24 

Dobson on the Ox 26 

Dove on Storms . 12 

Doyle’s Fairyland 17 

___ Official Baronage of England 5 

Drew’s Seasons of Faith 20 


Eastlake’s Hints on Household Taste 18 

Edwards’s Journey of 1,000 Miles through 

Egypt and Nubia ., 22 

Untrodden Peaks ....... 23 

Elements of Botany 18 

Ellicott’s Commentary on Ephesians 20 

Galatians 20 

Pastoral Epist. 20 

Philippians, &c 20 

Thessalonians 20 

Lectures on the Life of Christ... 20 

Evans’s Ancient Stone Implements 14 

EWALB’s Antiquities of Israel 21 

History of Israel 21 


FairbAIRN’s Applications of Iron IS 

Information for Engineers ... 18 

Mills and Millworlc 18 

F ARRAR’sChapters on Language 7 

Families of Speech 7 

Fitzwygram on Horses and Stables 26 

Forbes’s Two Years in Fiji 22 

Fowler’s Collieries and Colliers 27 

Francis’s Fishing Boole * 26 

Freeman’s Historical Geography of Europe 3 

Fresi-ieiel d’s Italian Alps 22 

Froube’s English in Ireland . 1 

History of England 1 

Short Studies on Great Subjects 10 

G airdner’s Houses of Lancaster and York 4 

GANOT’s Elementary Physics 13 

Natural Philosophy 13 

Gardiner’S Buckingham and Charles 2 

Thirty Years’ War 4 

Geeeoken on Church and State 5 

Gilbert and Churchill’s Dolomites 23 

Girdlestone’s Bible Synonymes 20 

GOOBEVE'S Mechanism 13 

Mechanics..... 13 

Grant’s Ethics of Aristotle :.... 6 

Graver Thoughts of a Country. Parson 9 

GREYILLE’S J ournal 1 


Griefin’s Algebra and Trigonometry ...... 13 

Grosman’s Tyrol and the Tyrolese ‘22 

GROVE on Correlation of Physical Forces ... 14 

’s (P. C.) Frosty Caucasus 22 

Gwilt’s Encyclopaedia of Architecture...... 18 


Harrison’s Order and Progress 6 

Hartley on the Air 12 

Hartwig’S Aerial World , 15 

Polar World ... 15 

— Sea and its Living Wonders ... 15 

Subterranean World 15 

Tropical World 15 

Haughton’s Animal Mechanics 14 

Hayward’s Essays 4 

Heath on Energy 14 

Heathcote’s Ileminiscences of Fen and 

Mere 22 

Heer’s Switzerland 15 

Heine’s Life, Works, and Opinions, hy 

Stigand 5 

Helmhotz on Tone 13 

Popular Lectures 13 

Hemsley’s Handbook of Trees and Plants 16 

Herschel’S Outlines of Astronomy 11 

Holland’s Fragmentary Papers 11 

Recollections .1 4 

Howitt’S Visits to Remarkable Places 23 

II till ah’s History of Modern Music 13 

Hume’s Essays 11 

Treatise on Human Nature 11 


Ihne’S Roman History 2 

Indian Alps (The), hy a Lady Pioneer......... 22 

Ingelow’S Poems 25 


Jameson’s Saints and Martyrs 17 

Legends of the Madonna 17 

Monastic Orders 17 

Jameson and Eastlake’s -Saviour 17 

Jele on Confession in the English Church 21 
Jenein’s Electricity and Magnetism ......... 13 

jERRAM’sLycidas of Milton 25 

Jerkold’s Life of Napoleon 4 

Johnston’s Geographical Dictionary 12 

JUKES’s Types of Genesis .. 21 

on Second Death 21 


Kalisch’S Commentary on the Bible 8 

Keith on Fulfilment of Prophecy 21 

Kerl’s Metallurgy 19 

KiNGBON on Fasting Communion ‘ 21 

Kingsley’s Lectures delivered in America 9 

Kirby and Spence’s Entomology 15 

KNATCHBULL-HUGEBSEN’sHiggledy-Pig- 
'"giedy and Whispers from Fairyland 23 
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Landscapes, Churches, and Moralities, by 

A. K. H. B. ................. ~ 9 

Lang’s Ballads and Lyrics 24 

Latham'S English Dictionary 7 

Handbook of the English Lan- 
guage 7 

Laughton’s Nautical Surveying 12 

La WHENCE on Rocks 1 14 

Lecky’s History of European Morals S 

- - ; ■ ■ - — ft Rationalism 3 

— I Leaders of Public Opinion 5 

Leisure Hours in Town, by A.K.H.B 9 

Lessons of Middle Age, by A.K.H.B 9 

' Lewes’ History of Philosophy 3 

LEWIS on the Influence of Authority in 

Matters of Opinion 6 

Liddell and Scott’s Two Lexicons 8 

Bindley and Moore’s Treasury of Botany 16 

Lloyd’s Magnetism H 

‘ Wave- Theory of Light 14 

Longman’s Edward the Third 2 

Lectures on History of England 2 

— Old and New St. Paul’s 17 

Chess Openings , 27 

Loudon’s Agriculture. 19 

— Gardening 19 

Plants 16 

Lowndes’ Engineer’s Handbook 18 

Lubbock on Origin of Civilisation ...v. ....... lft 

Lyra Germanica 21 


Macaulay’s (Lord) Essays 3 

History of England ... 1 

Lays of Ancient Rome 25 

_ Life and Letters 4 

— . Miscellaneous Writings 10 


— . —Complete Works 1 

Macleod’s Economical Philosophy ......... 7 

Theory and Practice of Banking 26 

McCulloch’s Dictionary of Commerce ... 26 

Mademoiselle Mori 21 

Malleson’s Genoese Studies.., 3 

■ — _ — Native States of India .3 

Marshall’s Physiology ft 

Mahshman’s Life of Havelock 5 

— — History of India 2 

Martineau’s Christian Life 21 

— Hymns 21 

Maundee’s Biographical Treasury 5 

Geographical Treasury.. 12 

... Historical Treasury 3 

— Scientific and Literary Trea- 
sury 15 

Treasury of Knowledge 27 

Treasury of Natural History... 15 

jMaxwell’S Theory of Heat 13 

May’s Constitutional History of England... 1 

History of Democracy 1 

Melville’s Novels and Tales 24 

Mendelssohn’s Letters 5 

Merivale’s Pall of the Roman Republic... 2 
- — — — — General History of Rome ...... 2 


Merivale’s Romans under the Empire ... 2 

Merrieield’s Arithmetic & Mensuration . 13 

Magnetism 12 

Miles on Horse’s Feet and Horseshoeing ... 26 

Horses’ Teeth and Stables 26 

Mill (J.) on the Mind 10 

Mill (J. S.) on Liberty 7 

— on Representative Government 7 

on Utilitarianism 7 

’s (J.S.) Autobiography 4 

— Dissertations and Discussions 7 

Essays on Religion &c. ......... 19 

Political Economy 7 

System of Logic 7 

Hamilton’s Philosophy 7 

Subjection of Women .. 7 

Unsettled Questions 7 

Miller’s Elements of Chemistry 16 

Inorganic Chemistry 13 

Minto’S (Lord) Life and Letters 4 

Mitchell’s Manual of Assaying 19 

Monsell’s Spiritual Songs 21 

Moore’s Irish Melodies 24 

: — LallaBookh 24 

Morant’s Game Preservers 15 

Morell’S Elements of Psychology 10 

Mental Philosophy 1G 

MUller’s (Man) Chips from a German 

Workshop 10 

Lectures on Language 8 

Science of Religion 19 


New Reformation, by Theodores 

New Testament, Illustrated Edition 17 

Northcott’s Lathes and Turning 18 


O’Conor’s Commentary on Hebrews .. ...... 20 

O’C'onor’S Commentary on Romans 20 

Odling’s Course of Practical Chemistry ... 16 
O wen’s Comparative Anatomy and Physio- 
logy of Vertebrate Animals 14 


Packe’s Guide to the Pyrenees 23 

Pattison’S Casaubon... 4 

Payen’s Industrial Chemistry 18 

Pewtner’s Comprehensive Specifier 27 

Pierce’s Chess Problems 27 

Plunket’s Travels in the Alps. ..... 22 

Pole on Whist 27 

PRENDERGAST’S Mastery of Languages ...... 8 

Present-Day Thoughts, by A. K. H. B 9 

Proctor’s Astronomical Essays 11 

-Moon II 

New Star Atlas 12 

Orbs Around Us 11 

— Plurality of Worlds 11 

— Saturn and its System 12 

Scientific Essays 14 

— Sun 11 
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Proctor's Transits of Venus 11 

— Universe 11 

Public Schools. Atlases (The) 12 

_ Modern Geography.... 12 


EAWLiNSON’sParthia. . 2 

_ — — Sassanian Monarchy 2 

Recreations of a Country Parson 9 

Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists 17 

Reilly’s Map of Mont Blanc £4 

Rkresby’S Memoirs : 4 

ReYNAr dson’S Down the Road 25 

Rioir’s Dictionary of Antiquities 8 

Rivers’ Rose Amateur’s Guide 16 

Rogers’s Eclipse of Faith...'..; . 10 

Defence of ditto lfl 

Essavs 9 

ROGET’S English Thesaurus of Classified 

Words and Phrases 8 

Ronalds’s Ply-Fisher’s Entomology 25 

Russell (Lord) on Christian Religion.....; 20 
— — ’s. Recollections and Suggestions 1 


Sandars’S Justinian Institutes 6 

SAVILE on Apparitions 10 

— „ on Primitive Edith •...! 20 

# Schellen’S Spectrum Analysis.;.;..* 12. 

Scott’s Lectures on the Fine Arts 17 

Poems, illustrated,......;.........:....... 17,24 

— Papers on Engineering 18 

Seaside M usings by A. K. H. B. ,9' 

See bo mi’s Oxford Reformers of 1498 .... 2 

Protestant Revolution 3 

Sewell’s Passing Thoughts on Religion ... 21 

— Preparations for Communion 22 

Questions of the Day . 21 

Tales and Stories 24 

Lm Thoughts for the Age..........;....... 21 

Shelley’s Workshop Appliances...... 13 

Short’s Church History 3 
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